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SECTION I. 

TVS OmntRAZ. HISTORY OF THE CHElRTUH CRVlMIK* 


. 4 . 


I. HiW ardttoiiB atteiuj^ta made by tbe fMW* 
tiffs, in the preceding century, to amsuofM 4lii0 
glory and majesty of the see of HoHie» bf (Si* 
tending the limits of the Christiaii clmW}h»>t»dJT^[^ 
spreading the gospel through the 4ista|it ' 

met with much opposition j and aa tlieyi 
neither well conducted nor nroporiy 
tlieir fruits were neither abundant imr ■"««. 

But in this centuiy the same attempt^ 
newed with vigour, crowned #ith succese* ttful 
contributed not a little to give a new degree of 
stability to the tottering gra^eur of the Pc^Miey, 

They were begun by Gr^ory XV. wwv 
the advice of his confessor Ipmi, founded at 
Rmne, in tbe year 163S, file famous Congreeatton 
for the Propa^tioD cf die F$udi, aiM enrk»H»d It 
witli ample rew^ues. This congregation* 
consists of thirteen cardinals, two )iade(i^.pi^ 
monk, and a secretary £o], is design^ to 

r 

[a] Snch i« dei. nvmW of vnualw* boloaghig W ^ CM* 
gregalion u the^j^attnd in dw ori^id Bufi of OMlfbf XV** 

See BttUedum Rodm. tom. iii. y.‘4?8. «£lf» iMOnlaifH^ 

** mimliw. » Bo X*||' do 
1 Bi^iiliotnsiae, p. S59. But s dtSuStlS by 

a * 
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cntT. ga(#» and maintain the rel^ton* of Rome in all 
sBcV*i comers of the world. Its riches and 

^ui jfiotisessions wete so prodigiously augmented by 
the xnuniBcence of Urban Vlll. and the liberality 
.of an incredible number of donors» that its funds 
are, at this day, adequate to the most expensive 
and magnificent undertakings. And, indeed, the 
enterprises of this Congregation are great and 
extensive. By it a vast number of missionaries 
are sent to the remotest parts of the world ; books 
*of vanous kinds published, to facilitate the study 
of foreign and barbarous languages; the shcivd 
writings, and other pious productions, sent abroad 
to the most distant corners of the globe, and ex-* 
hibited to each nation and country in tlicir own 
language and characters ; seminaries founded for 
the suhtenance and cduf 'fion of a prodigious 
number of young men, i apart for the foreign 
missions ; liouses erected for the instinction and 
support of the pagan youths that are yearly sent 
from abroad to Koine, that they may return from 
thence into their respective countries, and become 
the instnudors of their blinded birethren : not to 
mention the charitable establishments, that are 
designi'd for the relief and support of those who 
have suffered hanislmient, or been involved in 
other calamities, on account of their stedfast 
attachment to the religion of Home, and their zeal 
for promoting the glory of its pontiff. Such are 
the arduous ami complicated schemes, with the 
execution of w Inch this’Congi'cgation is charged ; 
bnt these, though the principal, are not the only 
t>bjects of its attention ; its views, in a word, aic 
vast, and its exploits almost incredible. Its 


\v*non, in liw Tableau de la four do Borne, p«r» III. rli. iit. 
p. 279. for bp niakir* this coDgrejKation to coneist of eiitliteeu 
eardinals, one of the pope s aetretaries, one apostohral prothono- 
taiy, one referendary, and one of the aoaessoRs, or aerretailes of 
the inquisition. • • 
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naombers hold their asseuablies in a $|dendi4>aiid <%nt. 
magnificent palace, whose delightful aitvM(h»n 
atdds a singular lustre to its beauty and fWW- 1 . 
deur[*]. 1 ^ 

11. To this fitmous establishment anotber/lfeT)ii«d. , 
magnificent, indeed, but highly useful, was add ^^y ” 
in the year lC27, by Pope Urban VIII. under £^ 4 ?.*^. 
the denoniintdion of aCmlege, or Seminary for 
the Propagation of the Faith. This seminary is vlu? 
set apart for the instruction and education of those 
who are designed for the foreign missions : and 
tbeynre here brought up, with the greatest care, in 
the knowledgeof all the languages and sciences that 
arc necessary to prepare them for propagating the ' 

(irospel among the distant nations. This excellent 
foundation was duo to the zeal and munificence 


of .John Baptist Villes, a Spanish uqbleman, who 
r esided at the court of Home, and who began by 
presenting to the pontiff all his mnple possessions, 
together with his house, which was a noMe and 
beautiful structure, for this pious and genermrs 
purpose. His liberality excited a spirit of pious 
emulation, and is followed with zeal even to this 
day. The Seminary was at first committed by 
Urban to the care and direction of three canons 
of tlie patriarchal churches •, but this appointment 
was afterwards changed, and ever since the year 
Ihil, it is governed by the Congregation founded 
by Gregory XV [<?]. 


[i] Tlie authors who liavo giTon att account of this emgrr* 
(ration are mentioned by Fabricius, in hia Lux Evangelii toti Qrhi 
Exoriens, cap. xxxiii, p. 566. Add to these. Dorotheus AlciutiiM 
De Monttbus Pietatis Eccleaiie Roman, p. 52S. wbem these is a 
complete list of the books that have be<*u published by tiiia con- 
gn^tion, from its first institution until the year 166’^. . 

(.03 Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques,^]R4digieux, et 
Muitatres, tom. viii cap. xii. p. 76. Urh. Cerri, Etat Present 
de I’Egiise Romaine, p. 293. where, however, the first foundet 
of tliis college is call^, by mistake. \lv^ 

b 
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CENT. III. Tlie same zealous spirit reached France, 
and produced there several pious foundations of a 
like nature. In the year lo63, the Con^e^tion 
of Priests of the Foreign Missions was in^ituted 
tioM wST by royal authority, while an association of bishops 
and other ecclesiastics founded the Parisian Semi- 
Mtw'*"** nary for the Missions abroad, designed for the edu- 
founded in eatioH of thosc who were set apart for the propa- 
, gation of Cliristianity among the pagan nations. 
From hence, apostolical vicars arc still sent to Si- 
am, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Persia, bishops to 
Babylon, and missionaries to other Asiatic natrons ; 
and all these spiritual envoys are supported by the 
ample revenues and possessions of the Congregation 
anti Seminary [d]. These priests of the foreign 
missions [e], and the apostles they send into 
foreign countries, are almo''t perpetually involved 
in altercations and debates with the Jesuits and 
their missionaries. The former are shocked at the 
methods that are ordinarily employed by the latter 
m converting the Chinese and other Asiatics 
to the Christian religion. And the Jesuits, in 
their turn, absolutely refuse obedience to the 
ordere of the apostolical vicars and bishops, who 
receive their commission from the Congi'egation 
abovementioned ; though this commission bo 
issued out with the consent of the pope, or of the 
College de Propaganda Fide resiaing at Rome. 
There was also another religious establishment 
formed in Franco, during this century, under the 
title of the Congre^tiod of the Holy Sacrament, 
who^, founder was Autherius, bishop of Beth- 
^hein, and which, in the year 1644, received an 
ordOr H^m Urban VIll. to have always a num- 


See die Gdiia Cliriatiaiui BesedieUnonim, tom. vii. p. 
1024. — ttelyotj Hinloite diMn Ordte» MoBa8tique«, viii. 
chap, xii* p. B4. ' 

These ecclesiiuitics are cdmiflonly called in France. M«*s- 
ffieufS dea Miasiont Etraiigerpa. 
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l>er of ecclesiasUce ready to exercise tlieir luiutistry cInt. 
among tbo pagan nations, whenever they «hou}4 
be oalied upon by the pope, or tlie Congregntiion de 
Propaganda, for Uiat purpose [/]. It would be 
endless to mention other associations of loss note, 
that were formed in several countriesfor pt'omoting 
the cause of Cliristianity among the daiicencd na- 
tions ; as also the care taken by the Jesuits, and 
other religious communities, to have a nunibm* of 
inissionanes always ready for that purp«>8e. 

1¥. Th^e coYigregatioQs and colleges sent forth Mimoo*. 
those legions of mii^ionaries, who, in this pen- 
tury, covered in a manner the whole face ofM^l!^ 
the globe, and converted to the profession 
Christianity at least, if not to its temper and spirit, ***” 
multitudes of persons in the fiercest and most 
barbarous nations. The religious orders, that 
make the greatest figure in these missions, are the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and 
the Capuchins, who, though concerned in one 
common cause, agree nevertheless veiy ill among 
themselves, accusing each other publicly and 
reciprocally, and that with the most bitter re- 
proaches and invectives, of want of zeal in the 
service of Christ, nay, of corrupting the purity 
of the Christian doctrine to promote their ambi- 
tious purposes. But none are so universally ac- 
cused of sinister views and unworthy practices, in 
this respect, as the Jesuits, who are singularly 
odious in the eyes of all the other missionaries, 
and are looked upon as a very dangerous and 
pernicious set of apostlesf by a considerable part 
of the Romisli church. Nor, indeed, can Huy be 
viewed in any other light, if the genets report 
be true, that, instead of instructing their pro- 
selytes in the genuine chxftrines^f Christianity, 
they teach them a corrupt systmu of reli^n and 


IJ ] Helyoi, lot- cit. cap. xiii. p. 87. lOU- 
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CE>»T. morality that sits easy upon their consciences, and 

XVII. jg reconcileaible with the indulgence of their ap- 
petites and passions j — that they not only tolerate, 
but even countenance, in these new converts, 
several profhne opinions and superstitions rites 
and customs; — ^that, by commerce, cari'ied on 
with the most rapacious avidity, and various other 
methods little consistent with probity and can- 
dour, they have already acquired an overgi’own 
opulence, which they augment from day to day ; 
— ^that they bum with the thirst of ambition, and 
are constantly gaping after Vorldly honours and 
prerogatives ; — ^that they are pcrjietually employ- 
ing the arts of adulation, and the seductions of 
bribery, to insinuate themselves into the friend- 
ship and protection of men '.n power ; — that they 
are deeply involved in dvii affturs, in the cabals 
of courts, and the intrigues of politicians ; — au<l 
finally, that they frequently excite intestine com- 
motions and civil wars, in those slates and king- 
doms, where their views are obstructed or disap- 
pointed, and refuse obedience to the Roman pon- 
tiff, and to the vicars and bishops that bear his 
commission. These accusations ai'c indeed griev- 
ous, but they are perfectly well attested, being 
confirmed by the most striking circumstantial evi- 
dence, as well as by a prodigious number of un- 
exceptionable witnesses. Among these we may 
reckon many of the most illustrious and respecta- 
ble members of the church of Rome, whose testi- 
mony cannot be imputed to the suggestions of 
envy, on the one band, nor considered as the effect 
of temerity or ignorance on the other ; such are 
the cardinals, the members of the ConCTegation 
de Propaganda Fide, and even some of the popes 
themselves. These testimonies are supported and 
confirmed by glaring fadu, even by the proceed- 
ings of the Jesuits in China, Abyssinia, Japan, 
Upd India, where they have dishonoured the cause 
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of Chmtiauity^ and hurt the interest of liowo in oknt. 
the most sensible manner, by their ccmupt prac- 
tices [^ 3 . _ 

V. The Jesuits exhausted all the resources of 
their peculiar artifice and dexterity to impose iii looked 
silence upon their accusers, to confound their ad- “?*"■ 
versari^, and to give a specious colour to their 
own proceedings. But all their stratagems were 
inefiectual. The court of Rome was informed of 
their odious frauds j and this information was, by 
no nieans, looked upon .as groundless. Many 
circumstances concur to prove this, and among 
others the conduct of the Congregation at Rome, 
by which the foreign missions arc canned on and 
directed. For it is remarkable, that, during many 
years past, the Jesuits have been much less em- 
ployed by that Congregation, than in former 
times, and arc also treated, on almost every oc- 
casion, with a degree of circumspection that ina- 
nifeslly implies suspicion and diffidence. Other 
religious orders have evidently gained the ascen- 
dant they formerly held; and, in the nice and 
crittcal aifairs of the church, and more especially 
in what relates to the p^npagatiou of the (idspel 
in foreign parts, much more confidence is placed 
in the austere sobriety, poverty, industry, mjd pa- 
tience of the Capuchins and Carmelites, ihan in 
the opulence, artifice, genius, aud fortitude of 
the disciples of Loyola. On the other band it 
is certain, that if the Jesuits are not jnuch trusted, 
they are, however, more or less feared; since 
neither the powerful Congregation, now men- 
tioned, nor even .the Roman pontifls themselves, 
venture to reform all the abuses, wliioh, they 
silently disapprove, or openly blame, ' in the con- 


£ 1/2 Thp reader will find an ample Mlation of these faets, sup- 
ported by a <*lnud of wilneases, in the Prefiu^e to the Hwtoirn do 
id Compaj^nic de Je-^us, published et Virecht ia tht* yew 174 J. 
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CENT, dact of this iotadious order. This oonnimnee, 
however involantary, is become a matter of neoes- 
secT. 0f thg Jesuits is so excessire* 

and their credit aad influeiice are grown so extOn* 
give and formidable, in all those rarts of the world 
that anbrace the religion of Rome, tliat they 
carry their insolence so &r as to menace often the 
pontiff on his thrmie, who cannot, without the 
utmost peril, oblige them to submit to his orders, 
where they are disposed to be refractory. Nay 
more, the decisions of the pope are frequently 
suggested by this powerful society, and it is only 
in such a case that the society treats them with un- 
limited respect When they come from tmy other 
quarter, they are received in a very different man- 
ner by the Jesuits, wlio trample u)K>n some of 
them with impunity, anO interpi'ot others with 
their usual dexterity, in such a manner, as to 
answer the views and promote the interests of 
their ambitious order. Such, at least, arc the 
accounts that are generally given of their pro- 
ceedings^ accounts which, though contradicted 
by them, are nevertheless supported by striking 
and palpable evidence. 

The me VI. The 1186 of thcso dissensions between the 
con!‘er*tmg <lu^uit 8 and tiite other Roman missionaiics, is 
prechsedb) owiug to tbc luethods of conversion used by the 
pwme“'“ ft’*’®*®*'* whidi ai’e. entirely different from those 
Ihimi ciMi- that are employed by the latter. The crafty dis- 
ciples of Loyola judge it proper to attack the su- 
perstition of the Indian nations by artifice and 
stratagem, and to bring them only gradually, with 
the uftoost caution and prudence, to the know- 
ledge' of Cbristiauity. In consequence of tliis 
principle, they interpret and explain the ancieut 
doctrines of paganism, and also those that Confu. 
cius taught in China, in such a manner as to 
soften and diminish, at least in appeaiance, their 
opposition to the truths of thc.Gobpel ; and when- 
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ever they and, in any of ihe religious SjWteme of cENt. 
the Indians* tenets or preccf>te ^at ewn the 
faintest resemUawse of certain doctrines or w«W 
cents of Christianity, they employ dl their 
terity and zeal to render this resemldanoe morn 

S laosible and stmking, and to penaiade the In- 
ians, that there is a gwsat conformi^ hctwwsn 
their ancient theology, and the ndw rdigirwi they 
are exhorted to emwace. They go still further ; 
for they indulge their proselyt^ in the observ- 
aiice of all th^ir notional custowns and exo^t 

such as are daringly inoonsistent with the genius 
and spirit of the Christian worship. These ritw 

are modified a littie by the Je^ts, and are directed 

towards a different set of objects, so as to form a 
sort of coalition between paganism and Christi- 
anity. To secure themselves an ascendant over 
tlie untutored mindb of the^ simple Indians, they 
study their natural inclinations and propensities, 
comply with them on all occasions, and carefiilly 
avoid whatever may shock them. ^ And as in all 
countries the clergy, and men of eminent learning, 
are supposed to have a considerable influence on 
the multitude, so the Jesuits are particularly assi. 
duous in courting the friendship of the Indian 
priests, which they obtain by various methods, in 
the choice of which they are far from being^sesru- 
pulous. But the protection of men in poWter is 
the great object they principally aim at, as the 
surest method of establishing their gntliority, and 
extending toeir influence. And hence they study 
alt the arts that can render thooi agreeable or use- 
ful to great men j hence their application to ^ 
mathematics, physic, poetry, to the tilaoiy of 
painting, sculpture, architertnr^ and tbd’*<owicr 
elegant arts ; and hence toehr perseverance in 
studying men and manners, the interests of 
princes, and the affaire of tiie wcflrld, in order to 
prepare them for giving counsel in critical situa- 
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CENT. tions» and sn^g^ting expedients in pc^exing and 
complicated cases. It would be endl^ to enn- 
merate id^ dropmstances that have been com- 
plained proceeding^ of the Jesuits. 

Theae that have been npw mentioned have ruined 
thdr m^it in the esteem of the other mission* 
setieSi who consider tiieir artful and insidious deal- 
ings as eveiy way unsuitable to the character and 
d^nity of the ambassadora of Clirist, whom it be- 
comes to plead the cause of God with an honest 
, simplicity^ imd an ingenuous openness and can- 
dour, without any mixture of dissimulation or 
, fraud. And, accordingly, we find the other re- 
ligious orders, that are employed in tlm foreign 
missions, proceeding in a very different method 
in the exercuse of their 'iiinistry. They attack 
openly the superstitions of the Indians, in all their 
connexions and in all their cmiscqiiences, and are 
studious to remove whatever may seem adapted 
to nourish them. They show little regal’d to the 
ancient rites and customs in use among the 
blinded nations, and little respect for the authority 
of those by whom they were established. They 
treat with a certain indifference and contempt the 
p£^n priests, grandees, and princes ; and pi'ca<d), 
vrithout disguise, the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, while they attack, without hesitation or 
fear, the superstitions of those nations they are 
called to convert. 

CKristiatiity VIT. I’hese missionavies of the court of Rome 
mTuX'*”* spread the fiunc of the Christian religion through 
" " the greatest part of Asia during this . oentmy. To 
begin with India ; it is observable, that the inini- 
steriald^urs of the Jesuits, Thcatins, and Au- 
gustinian's cCntrihutcd to introduce some rays, of 
divine truth, mixed, indeed, with much darknc.-s 
and su]>ersiition, into those pai’ts of that vast 
region that had been iiossessed by the Portuguese 
before their expulsion from thence by the Dutch, 
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But of all the m^tdns ^at wcrti estahhehed iti cent. 
these distant p^u^s of the globe, none has %eon 
more constann^ Onid universallv ap^dauded thaii 
that of Maduwi and none is said to have produ^ 
more abundant and permanimt Irmti ' - It was tdi* 
dertakeii add executed by BobeH' do Ncd)Hi [ft]; ' 
an Itsliati Jesuit, who todif‘a\ery singular lidethod 
of rendering bis ininistry successful. Considering, 
on the one hand, that the Indians beheid'ivitb an 
eye Of prejudice and aversion all the Europeans, 
and, on the other, that they hold in tl^e highest 
veneration the order of 'B^adnnans as descended 
from the gods \ and that, in^tieUf Of other 
rulers, they paid an implicit and unlimited obedi-^ 
eficc to theto alone, he assumed the appearance 
and title of a Brachman, that had come from a fat 
country, and, by besmearing his countenance and 
imitating that most austere and ptunful method of 
living that the Sanianes or Penitents ohi^vO, he 
at length persuaded the credulous }>ec^o, that • 
he wasj in reality, a member of that venerable 
order [ij. By this stratagem,, he gained over to 

[/(] Others call this famous missionary Robert de NubtUbus. 

[t] IJrban Cerri, Etat Present de I'Eglise Romaine, p. 173. 

Nobili, who was looked upon by the Jesuits as the 
chief Apostle of the Indians after Fiih^oie Xavier," tobk 
incredible pains to actfUiro n knowledge ' of . (ho religion, 
customs, and language of Madura, sufficient for the purpews 
of his ministry. But this was not all ji ffir, to stop the, mouths 
of his opposers, and particularly « those Vho trpati^d his 
character of Brachman as an impostor! he produced an old 
dirty parchment, in wJiich be had HViged, in the am^eftt 
Indian characters, a deed, showing that ' die' Btadunkps pf 
Rome were of much older date than those of ^dia,il|h^.|^t 
tliQ Jesuits of Rome descended, in a direct line,, from,]M^|^l^od 
Brama. Nay, Father Jouvend, a learned Jdiuit, in 

the History of Ins Order something yirt Word iot^iSdtabie ; 
even.' that Robert de Nobili, tt-boifi 'die kutheattKaty- of his 
smoky , parchment was caliod in quetidpn- jhy semie Indian 
unbelievers, deciar^ uiion oatit, holora titg aisamhiy of the 
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Christiaaity .tiw^ve cinuiient BraoibaianS) whose 
example and influence engaged a prodigious num- 
ber of i^ple to hear the instructiws, epd to 
receiyi^ tlm doctrine ^ this f^ous missipniuy. 
On the death of Robert, this singular mission was 
for some time at a stan^ end seemed even to be 
neglected But ft was afterwards renewed, by 
the zeal and industry of otbe Portuguese Jesuits, 
and is still carried on by several missionaries of 
tliat Order, from France and Portugal, who have 
Inured themselves to the terrible austerities that 
were practised by .Robert,* and that are thus. be- 
come, as it were, the appendages of tliat mission. 
These fictitious Ekachmans, who boldly deny their 
being Europeans or Franks [/], and only give 
themselves out for inbabibmts of the northern 
regions, are said to have converted a prodigious 
number of Indians to Christianity, and, if com- 
mon report may be trusted to, tbc congregations 
they have i^ready founded in tJiose. countries gi-ow 
latger and more numerous from year to year. 
Nor, indeed, do these accounts appear, in the 
main, unworthy of credit } though we must 
not he too ready to receive, as authentic and well 


Brachmaus of Madura, he (Nobili) d<»ivod really and truly 
his origin from the Ood Braina.' Is it not aatontsliing that thi* 
roverend ^ther diould ackiiovledgn, ie it qot. monutrous that he 
jAottld. applaud, as a mece of pious ingenuity, this d6testid>Ie 
inetahee of pt^jury and fiaud ? See Jouvenoi, Histoire des Je- 
s((itea.»Narb«it, Memoirea Historiques sur Ics Missions des 
Malah. tom. it. p. 14*5. 

Uyhan Cent, £(at present de TEglise Romaine, p. 173. 
btdhma distiiiguisli all the Europeans hy the general de- 
nomigatiw of Eranks, or (as they pronounce the word) Franghis. 

[tw] The Jesuits seem to uant words to ospress the glory 
that has accrued to their order (rom die remarkable success 
and .the tdmndant fniite of this, isiuous mission, as also the 
dreadful snffisrings aad hardslnpa. thc4r mfissionaries iiave*eus- 
taineri in the course of thmr ministry. See the Lettres 
Curicuses et Edifiautes ecrites des Misaitms Etrangeres, tom. 
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attoBted, the i*elatio)is that have been given of tlio cent. 
intolerable liardshtps and Bufferings Uiat have been 


l p. d. 32. 4e, 55. where fetAer Mertiti ohservea (p, 9), 

that thia iluasioli stirpaesee all others; that each miaalonary ba|»«< 
ttaea, at leaa1$ a thouaaad oenveita emy year (p. 11); 
uevertheteasr bt^tiam is not Mleoiiidiiately adt^oiat^ed, or 
gloated with facility and pracipitatioti to every one tjhat deaiatid» 
it (p. 12) ; iliat those who present tiiemselTea to be baptised are 
acTurately examined until they exhibit sufficient proon of their 
ffiucerity, and are carefhliy instructed during the s^ce of feur 
months in order to their reception; that^ after tikW reception, 
they live like angels latfaer th^ Uke men ; and that the smallest 
appeai^ce of mortal kins is scarcely, tf ever, to be found lunong 
them. If any one is curious enough to inquire into the causes 
that produce such an uncommon degree of sanctity among thesa 
new converts, the Jesuits allege the two foUowing; the first is 
luodestlv drawn from the holy lives and examples of the mission* 
ariosi who (p. 15.) pass their days in the greatest austmty, and 
in a( ts of mortification that are terrible to nature, (see tom. xii. 
p. 206. tom. xv. p. 211.) who are not allowed, for instance, the 
iHe of hi'ead, wine, fish, or flesh, but are obliged to be satisfied 
with water ami vegetables, dressed in tiie most insipid and dis- 
gusting manner, and whose clothing, witli the other circiimstancea 
of life, ai e answerable to tiieir miserable diet. The second causa 
of tins unusual appearance, alleged by the Jesuits, is the situation 
of theae new Christians, by wUoh tiiey are Cut off from all eom* 
nninication and intercourse with tiie Europeans, who ore scud to 
have corrupted, by their licentious manners, almost all tim other 
Indian proselytes to Christijsnity. Add to all this, otiter consi- 
derations, wliich are scattered up and down in the Letters above 
cited, toni. i. p« 16, 17. tom. U. p. 1. tpm. iii. p. 217. tom* v. p. 
2. tom. vi. p. 119. tom. ix# p. 126..-***Madura i» a separate k]%- 
dom, situated in the midst of the l^ndlan Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges^. There ia an accurate map Of tim territory eompre- 
hended in the mission of Madura, published W the Jesuits in 
the xvth tome of tlie Lettres CuriensBs et ralifiantes, p. 60. 
The P'l'entdj Jesuits set on foot, hi ' the kingdom of Camate 
and in the adjacent province a npiiskloU Hho that of Madum 
(Lettres Cur^ tom. v. p. $. 240.) and, towards the coneltirioii 
of this century, other mi^ionanes of the same onler filmed 
an enterprize of the satne ni|turo in the dominioiii^ df, the 


* Tliib is a tnUtake. Madura ii in thf Indian PsalnsilU Witbiii the 

Oafigcs end not beyond it. lu. princifiel prpduce it vtcS, Whlcb h One of 
the principal insfrumema made umi of by the dch Jesolhi in the coavsrvion 

of ttie poor Indians. ^ ^ 
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CRMT. siistijuned by U)e»e Jesui^Brapbinans in the cause 
of Clirist. Many, imagine, and no1& without good 
foundation, that their, austerities are, generaHy 
^ speaking, naore dreadful in appearance than m 
reality .^ and that, whUe they outwardly an 
extoo^inary d^ee of self-denial, they indiidge 
theoaselves privately in a free and even hilarious 
use of the creatures, hay^f their tables delicately 
served, and their cellars exquisitely furnished, iu 
order to refresh themselves after their labours. 

In the VUI. The knowledge of Christianity was first 
convoyed to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, and 
Tomiuin, Cochiu China, by. u muisioii ef Jesuits, under the 
direction of Alexander of Rhodes, a native of 
Avignon [mJ, whose instructions were received 
%vith uncommon docility by a prodigious number 
of tlie inhabitants of thehc countries. An account 


kti)g of Marava, (totn* li* p« !• tom* x. p« 79.) Tho Jesuits 
thetoselvesi however, "hckuowfledge (Umu vi. p. 3. 15. 66. 107.) 
that this latter establishpient succeeded much better than that 
of Camate. The reason of thia may perhaps be, that the French 
Jesuits, who founded the mMon of Caraate, could not endure, 
with such constancy, and patience, tlho austere and mortified man- 
ner of living which an instit^ution of tins nature required, nor 
imitate the rigid self-denial of the Brachmans, so well as tlie 
;pnissionaries of. Spain and Portugsil.~Be tliat as it may, all tliese 
missions, that formerly made such a noise in tiie world, were 
suspended and abandoned, in consequence of a papal mandate 
jsi^ed out in the year 174|<, by Ben^ict XIV. who declared his 
disapprobation of ^he mean and peifidious methods of converting 
tlie Indiana that were .practised by the Jesuits, and pronounced 
it unlawful to make use of frauds or insidious artifices in extend- 
ing the limits of the Christian cbl»*ch. See Norbert, Memoires 
Histofiques pour les Missions Orientalea, tom. i. & iv. Mamma- 
chius has jgiren an acoount of this matter, and also published tlie 
mandate of Benedict, in bis Orig« et Antiq. Christian, tom. ii. p. 
245. See also Lcfckman s Travels of the Jesuits, &c. translated 
from die Lettres ^difiantes, &c. vol. i. p. 4. 9. 2d edit. 

[»3 See the Writings of, Alexander de Rhodes, w^ho was 
undoubtedly a man of simse and spirit, and niiore especially 
* his Travels, which ^yere puldished in 4to, at Fans, in the yeais 
1666 and 1682. 
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of the success^ of this ^irltuar ex{)ediition beihg 
brought to Aije^dor Vll. in the year 1^8, 
determined that c^mit this tieii^ dhnrch 

to ttie impmstloti aad govenrment of a oertein 
nuxnbei^ purj^^ 

some l^deh prle^^ the CSongr^^ation of 
Foreign Mifitsiohs to^ carry his ordei^s tO lfae rising 
community, and to rule over it as his representa- 
tives and vicegerents. But the Jesuits, who can 
bear no supertoi's, and scarcely an treated 
these pious riieh With the greatest indignity, 
loaded them with injuries and rep^'oadhes, and 
would not permit them to share thdr laWut^; nor 
to partake of their glory [o}. HenOe arose, in the 
court of Rome, a long and tedious contest, which 
served to show, in the plainest manner, that the 
Jesuits were ready enough to make use of the 


r«>] Thflw w^re several Bainphlsta an^ Meiaomte jnibliiAied 
fit Paris, in the year 16G6, 1674. and 1681, iu tbsee 

French missionaries^ whotn ifae Jesuits refnaed ta admit as feliow- 
labourers in the conversion of tlie Indians, relate, in an eloquent 
and aflwtinjr atimin, tbe injuries diey had received from^ that 
jealous and ambitious order. The mofit ample and accurate nar- 
ration of that hind was publislied at raris, in the year 1688, by 
Francis Pallu, whom Urn pope had freated^ bishop of Heliopolis. 
The same matter is largely treated in the Gallia Christiana of 
the learned Benedictines, tom, vii. p. 1027, and a concise account 
of it is also given by UiWn Cerri, in his Ktat P^s^t de ¥Eglise 
Rornaine, p. 199. This latter author; though a eecretafy tof the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, yet inveiglis With a jiist se- 
verity and a generous warmth against the pei^dy, cruelty* W'd 
ambition of the Jesuits ; and kments it as a ibist unhappy thing, 
that the Congregation, now m^tidded^ has not power enough to 
set limits to the rapacity and tyratmy .of that arfogOnt society. 
He furtlier observes, towards the end' of his narmtSVe, whiJsh is 
addressed to the pcipe, tliat be Wiw not at libtttty to Jdl 
the abominations which the Jesuits had committed, 
course of this contest, but, by eha order of his holiness, was 
obliged to pass them over in silenee. His words afti!, Votra 
saintete a ordering quelles demeuthlient <mus lb, «i^ret.-^Seo 
also on this subject, Helyot, Histolre des Ofdtes M<ma8tiques, 
tom. viiL fliap. xii. p. 84. 
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CKNT. authority of t^ pope, when it W|t8 aecef^aiy to 
\ interests, or to exte^ their influence 

dominion ; b«t that they did not hesitate, on 
the other htod, to treat the same authority with 
indifS^ence and contempt in all cases, wWe it 
appeap^ in exposition to tfaeir private views and 
personal interests. After this, I^wis XIV. sent 
a aolemn embassy {jo], in the yeai' 1684-, to the 


Ij»] TTie French hubopa of Heliopohs, Berytus, nnd 

Ml'tellopolift, thtiit ha<l been sent into India a^ut tlie year 1G63^, 
had prated tlie way fof dib embamyi and by an account of 
the fhvourabie dispositions of tiia nionarch then reigning at Siam, 
had ei^tiraged the Frendi king to xnake a new attempt for the 
establtshment of Christianity in these distant regions* A fixed 
residence had been formed at Siam for the FrSndt missionarie-s 
together with a seminary for in >tru^mg the youth in the lan- 
guages of tile eirciinijacent nation^: who had all settlements, 
or camps, its they are calledf at the capital. A church was 
also erected there, by the king s permission, in the year 1C67, 
and that prince profio^ed sererd questions to the raissionai'ies, 
w'hich seemed to discover a propensity to inform himself con- 
cerning their religion. The bishojpi of Heliopolis, who had gone 
back to Europe on the afimm of the mission, returned to Siam 
in the year 1673, with letters fitim Lewis XIV. and Popo 
Clement IX. accoinpnied with rich presents, to thank hia 
Siamese msj.e8ty for me favours bestowed on the French bisliops. 
In a piivate audience to which he was admitted, he explained, 
in answer to a question projpoaed to him by the king of Siam, 
the motive that bad enm^^l the French bishops to cross so 
many seas, and tiie Pren^ king to send his sulgects to countries 
HQ far from home, observing, that a strong desire in his prince 
to extend the kingdom of the true God was the sole reason of 
tiieir voyage. , Upon tins, we are told, that the king of Siam 
ofibred a port in any part of his dbrnintons, where a city might 
be bitilt to the honour Lewis tiie Great, and vrhere, if he 
thought fit, he might send a viceroy to reside ; and declared 
afterwardif^ in a public asaembiy of the grandees of his court, tliat 
he would leave idl bis aufifects at liberty to embrace the Rombh 
faith. — All this raised the hopes of the missionaries to a very 
high pitch ; but tiie expeetauons they derived from thence of 
converting the king himself were entirely groundless, as may b« 
seep from a very remarkable declaration of that monarch in the 
Rowing note. See the Relation des Missions et des Voyages 
des Eveques Fi’an<;‘ois, passim. 
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king of Siai»> who^e prime minister, at that time, 
was a Greek Christian, named Cdnstaptine 
Faulkon, a man of an artlfhl, mnbitioos, aiid en> 
terprising spirit. 'Hie design of this embassy wlas 
to engage the pagan {nmce to embrace Chriiiiti* 
anity, and to permit the' proj^gation of 
gospel in bis dominions. *^6 ambassadors were 
attended a great retinue of priesis and JesuitSi, 
some of whom were arell aequainted with those 
branches of science that were agreeable j^ .the 
taste of the king ojf Siam. It was only, however, 
among a small part of the people, that the labours 
of these missionaries were clowned trith any de- 
gree of success ; for the monarch himself, and 
great men of his kii^dom, remiained unmovM by 
their cxhoitations, and deaf to their instruc- 
tions {(/]. The king, indeed, thoiigh he chose 


lq2 Monsieur De ' CliAuuKk^t^ who wa» cfatu^gei} 

with thw famous embassy, arrived at Siam, be presented a long 
memorial to the monarch of that country, intimating how so- 
licitous the king of France wan to hare his Siamese majesty of 
the same religion with himself. Chaw Naraya (fc so was the 
latter named,) who seems to have aJtvays deceived the French 
by encouraging words, which administered hopes that he never 
intended to accomplish, answered this memorial in a very acute 
and artful manner. After asking who bad made the king of 
France believe that be entertain^ a^ such sentiments, he de- 
sired his minister Faulkon to tell the flench amtmssador, ^Hiat 
he left it to his most Christian majesty to judge, whether the 
change of a religion that had been followed in hts dominions 
without interruption, for 2229 yei^ could be a matter of smalt 
importance to him, or a demand with which easy to com- 
ply; — that, besides, ho was much surprised to find king of 
France concern himself so aealotislly and m warmly in a matter 
which related to Crod and not to him ; and, in which, though it 
related to God, the Deity did not seem to mOddle at all, but Idft 
it entirety to human discretion.*' Iho king asked, at the satno 
time, ** Whether t)ie true God, tlmi created heaven and eMh, 
and had bestowed on mankind such different ndtUres and 
inclinations, could not, when he gave to men the same 
b^Klies and souls, have also, if he had pleased, inspired them 
VOL. V. C 
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CENT, to persevere in the religion of his ancestors, yet 
discovered a spirit of condescension and toleration 
towards the conductors of this mission : and his 
^ favourite Constantine had secretly invited the 
* French to Siam to support him in his authority, 
which was beheld with an envious eye by several 
of the grandees. So that as long as this prince 
and his minister lived, the French stUl retained 
some hopes of accomplishing their purpose, and 
of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 
But these hopes entirely vanished in the year 
1688, when, in a popular sedition, excited and 
fomented by some prince of the blood, both king 
and minister were put to death [r] ; and then the 
missionaries returned home. 

Jo CUina. IX. China, the most xtensive and opulent of 
all the Asiatic kingdonis, could not but appear 


with the same rcligioue ^entimentft, and have made all nations 
live and die in the same iaws/* He added, That, since order 
among men, and unity in religion, depend absolutely on Divine 
Providence, who could as easily introduce them into the world 
as that diversity of sects that prevails in it, it is natural to con- 
clude from thence, that the true Gml takes ns much pleasure to 
be honoured by different modes of religion and worship, as to be 
glorified hy a prodigious number of different creatures, ^vho praise 
him every one in his own way.” He moreover asked, “ Wliether 
that beauty and variety, which we admire in the order of nature, 
l>e less admirable in the order of supematumi tilings, or leas be- 
coming in the wisdom of God? — However that he (continued 
the king of 8iani) since wo know that God is the absolute master 
of the M'^orld, and tliat we are persuaded nothing comes to pass 
contrary to bis will, I resign my person and dominions into the 
arms of his providence, and beseecn his eternal wisdom to dispose 
tliereof according to his good will and pleasure.” See Tachard, 
Prem. Voyage de Siam, p. 218 ; as also the Journal of the Abb4 
Cboisi, who was employed in that embassy. 

[r] An account of this embassy, and of the transactions of 
both ambassadors and missionaries, is given by Tachard, Chau- 
inont, and La Loubert. The relations, however, of the author 
last mentioned, who was a tngn of learning and candour, deserve 
undoabtedly die preference. 
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to the miissionanes and their constituents an ob> cent. 
ject %rorthy of their pious jseal and ghostly ambi* 
tion. And accordingly a numerous tribe of Je- ‘ ,j 
suits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins, 
set out, about the commencement of this century; 
with a view to enlighten that immense region 
with the knowledge of the gospel. All these, 
however th^ differ in other matters, agree in 
proclaiming the astonishing success of their mini, 
sterial labours. It is nevertheless certain, that 
the principal honour of these religious exploits 
belongs to the Jesuits, who, with a peculiar de- 
gree of dexterity and address, removed the ob* 

Stacies that were the most adapted to retard the 
progrei^s of Christianity, among a people whose 
natural aouteness and pride Were, accompanied 
with a superstitious attachment to the religion and 
manners of their ancestors. These artful mission- 
aries studied the temper, character, taste, incli- 
nations, and prejudices of the Chinese with in- 
credible attention ; and perceiving that their na- 
tural sagacity was attended with an ardent desire 
of improvement in knowledge, and that they 
took the highest pleasure in the study of the arts 
and sciences, and more especially in the mathe- 
matics, they lost no occasion of sending for such 
members of their order as, besides their know- 
ledge of mankind, and prudence in transacting 
business, were also masters of the different 
branches of learning and philosophy. Some of 
these learned Jesuits acquifed, in 'a very short 
space of time, such a high degree of credit and 
influence by their sagacity and eloquence, the 
insinuating sweetness and facility of their man- 
ners, and their surprising dexterity and skill in all 
kinds of transactions and affairs, that dame 
at length to the knowledge of the eropetojr, .were 
loaded by him with the most honourable marks 
of distinction, and were employed in the most 

c ^ 
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CKKT. secret and important deliberations aod aifairs of the 
X yi 1 . cabinet. Undar the auspicious protection of such 
powerful patrons, the other missionariei^ though 
of a lower rank and of inferior talents, were deli- 
vered from all apprehension of danger in the ex- 
ercise of their ministry, and thus enconraiged to 
exert themselves with spirit, vigour, and TCwe- 
verance, in the propagation of the gospel, in all 
the provinces of that mighty empire. 

The pro- X This promising aspect of things was cloud- 
chrTatu some time, when Xun-chi, the first Chi- 

•nity in ncse empcror of the Mogol race, died, and left a 
Chine. gQjj uynjci- ggg gg ^jg only heir. The grandees 
of the empire, to whose tuition and care this 
young prince was committed, had long- enter- 
tained an aversion to Chr 4ianity, and only sought 
for a convenient occasif»u df venting their rage 
s^ainst it. This occasion was now offered and 
greedily embraced. The guardians of the young 
prince abused his power to execute their vindic- 
tive purposes, and, after using their utmost efforts 
to extirpate Christianity wherever it was professed, 
they persecuted its patrons, more especially the 
Jesuits, with great bitterness, deprived them 
of all the honoui-s and advantages they had en- 
joyed, and treated them with the utmost barbarity 
and injustice. John Adam Schaal, their chief, 
whose advanced age and extensive knowledge, to- 
gether with the honourable place he held at 
court, seemed to demand some marks of exemp- 
tion from the calamities that pursued his brethren, 
was thrown into prison, and condemned to death, 
while the other missionai'ies'wcre sent intp exile. 
These dismal scenes of persecution were exhibited 
in the year 1664 ; but, about five years after this 
gloomy period, when Kang-hi assumed the reins 
of government, a new face of things appeared. 
The Cliristian cause, and tlie labours of its mini- 
sters, not only resumed their former credit and 
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vigour, but in prooess of timOf gained ground, cent. 
and received 8U©b dtetittguisbed iwarks of ntotec- 
tion Droin the tliTOne, that- Jesuits usuaUytibMo ' i 
from this period the comment^ment of the golden 
age of C^isUanity in . China. The new em- 
pevoi:, wl^e noble and getierous sphit [v] was 
equal to the uncommon extent of his genius, and 
to his ardent curiosity in the inv^tij^tion of 
truth, began his reign by recalling the Jesuits to 
his court, and restoring them to the oredit and 
influence whioli they had formerly enjoyed. But 
his generosity and miyjificence did not stop here ; 
for he sent to Europe mr a still greater number of 
the membei's of that order, such of them parti- 
cularly as were eminent for their skfll in the arts 
and sciences. Some of these, be placed in the 
highest' offices of the state, and employed in civil 
negotiations and transactions of the greatest im- 
portance. Others he chose for his private friends 
and counsellCrs, who were to assist him with their 
advice in various matters, aud to direct his philo- 
sophical and mathematical studies. These private 
friends and counsellors were principally chosen 
from among the French Jesuits. Thus the order 
was raised, in a little time, to the ve^ sum- 
mit of favour, ajid clothed with a degree of autho- 
rity and lustre to which it had not hitherto 
attained. In such a state of things, it is but 
natural to conclude, that the Christian reli- 
gion would not want powerful patriyus, nor its 
preachers be left destitute and unsupported. And 


[ 4 ] See Joach. Bouveti Icon Regia Monwebte $inaruni, ttwir. 
elated into Latin by the famoue Ldbiutn> andinkhliabed in dlle 
year 1699, in the second part of hw ^dtiasi]^ She Sbo 

Du Halde'a Deacription de la Chine, and the L«tt»eii,.£tHi4ntu, 
&c. in which the Jeanite give an actiouni of the auepefli Jif thoir 
iniasiona. In theae prdductiona, the vtrt^ imd'tidha^ of tiiia' 
emperor, which acem indeed to be iisivtHi^y idurowt^^, in 
described and celebrated with peculiar encomiuina. 
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CENT, accordingly a ihttltiMe of spiritual 

xvir. all parts of ^lurope repaired to China, ^ured by 
^scT;!. the prospect of a rich, abundant, and Jlomiw 
^*^harvl^. And, indeed, tbe sui^ss of their mi- 
nistry seemed to answer fully the ^ 

expectations j since it is well known that, wth 
ve^ little pains, and still less opposition, they 
made a prodi^ous number of converts to the 
profession of the Gospel. The triumph <^Cbns. 
Sanity seemed to be complete, when, in the year 

rt>92. the emperor, from an excessive attachment 
to the Jesuits, issued out that remarlmble edict, 
bv which he declared, that’ibe Christian religion 
was in no wise detrimental to the ^ety or inte- 
rests of the monarchy, a itp enemies pretended, ■ 
and by which also he grani^ to all his subjects an 
entire freedom of conscience, and a full permis- 
sion to embrace the Gospel. This triumph was 
still further confirmed, when the same prince, iii 
the yeai’ 1700, ordered a magnificent church to be 
built for the Jesuits within the precincts of the 

Th.je.uit.’”’S?^Thi?surpriing success of the Christian 
cause was undoubtedly owing to the dexterity 
prwtic,^ and perseverance of, the Jesuits, as even the 
createst enemies of that artful order are obliged 
to acknowledge. But it is quite another question, 

frt There is a concise, but intpiwung account of these revolu- 
tio«8, given by Du Halde, in hie Description de la Chine- Jwiik 
in. ». Iii8, and by tihe Jesuit Pontaney, in the Lettres Edifiantw 

S feu^toii viH. p. 176.~my are reW in a niore d. - 
fuse and ample manner by other writers.— See Suwez, De LiWr- 
ReligiLm Chtistiaaam apud Sinae propagandi 
publiahedMi the year 1698, by Leitaitz, in the j " 

Noviseima Siiika. Tlie odier autbore who weated this 
branch of iirtory are mentioned by Fabriciue, in hw Lw Evangelii 

tX(WAexoii, «ip.xxxi,.p.663. See aleo a„ Ecd^iwUcal 
Mietory of China, which I puWiehed m Germea in the yw 1748. 
gar Tbie Hietory was translated into &igl»h imd 
the year 1760, widi.thU title ; Authentic Memoirs of the Cbns- 
Church in China* 
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^hetlier this success wus :pliftuined methods 
agreeable to the dictates ofi'easou and c^Wsi^^oe, 
and consistent Vith the di^iilt^ and genius, the 
Christiian ieligton? This lattet* haS'^hdi^ 

long debate4> teith great ' aUimoSity and irehe* 
mence, bh both sides ^ and the contehiion is hot 
yet ended. The adversaries pf the Jesdi|s, whose 
opposition is as keen as their hupibets ai% forini- 
dable, and more especially the danienists and 
Dominicans, assert boldly 4 mat the sucpcss aibove 
mentioned was obtained by tl^e most odious trauds, 
nay, even in many cases, by moat detestable 
crimes. They chaise the Jesuits' witli having 
given a false exposition and a spurious account 
t of the ancient religion of the Chinese, and iHth 
having endeavoured to persuade the emperor and 
the Chinese nobility, that the priniitive theology 
of their nation, and the doctrine of their great 
instructor and philosopher Confucius, differed 
almost in nothing from the doctrine of the Gospel. 
They are further charged witfjl having invented 
a variety of historical fictions, in oroer to per- 
suade the Chinese (who are vehemently attached 
to whatever cairies the air of a remote anti- 
quity), that Jesus Christ had been known and 
worshipped in their nation many ages agoj and 
these Actions are supposed to have prejudiced 
the emperor in favour of Christianity, and to 
have engaged certain grandees of the kingdom, 
not only to grant their protection iipd favour to 
the Jesuits, but even to become rneiiibei-s of their 
society. Nor do the accusatibhs brought against 
the disciples of Loyola end /here; for they are 
said to have entirely lost sight of all the duties 
and obligations that are incumbent on the. mi- 
nisters of* Christ, and the heralds of a epiirttual 
kingdom, by not only accepthig of voridJy lio- 
nours and places of civil authority vknd power, 
but even aspiring after them vridi, all the ardour 
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CENT, of an m«ntiab4 bjr vboastmg/ with an 

XVII. arrogant vanit|r, of the protection andoatinifioence 
emperor, by deserting the 'sinapHcity of a 
frugal and humble appearance, ana'indu^iUg 
themaelyes m all oircumstances of external pomp 
and splendor, such as costly garments, nmherous 
retinues, luxurious tables, and magnificent houses. 
To all which it is added, that they employt^ 
much more zeal and industry in the advance- 
ment of human science, especialiy the mathema- 
tics, than in promoting Christian knowledge and 
virtue; and that they even went so far as t<* 
meddle in military matters, and to concern them- 
selves, both pemonally and. by their counsels, in 
the bloody scenes of war. Wiile llicse heavy 
crimes are laid to the cb, ge ol’ those Jesuits, 
who, by their, cajiacity aisd talents, had been 
raised to a high degi’ee of credit in the empire, 
the more ol>scure membem of that saiiie order, 
who were appointed more immedialf'ly to instruct 
the Chinese in the troths of the (iospel, are far 
from being considered as hlamelesf;. They are 
accused of spending in tlie ])raoti<“e of usury, and 
in various kinds of traffic, the precious moments 
which ought to have been consecrated to llie func- 
tions of tlieir ministry, and of using low and dis- 
honourable methods of mlvancing tlieir fortunes, 
and insinuating themselves into the favour of the 
multitude. Tlie Jesuits acknowledge, that a 
part of these accusations are founded upon facts ; 
hut they give a specious colour to those facts, and 
use all their artinoe tmd eloquence to justify what 
they cannot deny. Other articles of these com- 
plaints they treat as groundless, and as the betions 
of calumny, that are invented with no other de- 
sign than to cast a reproach upon their order. 
An impartial jnqutfer into these matters will 
perhaps find, that if, in several points, the Jesuits 
defend tliemselves in a very weak tmd unsatis* 
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factory nianuer, tiiere are otiiers, in which their cknt* 
misconduct eeoms to have been exaggerated by 
envy and prejudice in the complaints of their ajd* 
versaries. ’ 

XII. The grand accusation that is brought An account 
against the Jesuits in China, is this : That they^piuhaVge 
make an impious mixture of light and darkness, brought 
of Chinese superstition and Christian truth, in^u"‘‘**'* 
order to triumph with the greater speed and 
lity over the prejudices of that people against the 
doctrine of the Gospel ; and that they allow their 
converts to retain the profane customs and the 
absurd riles of their pagan aucestoi's., Ricci, 
who was tlje founder of the Christian church in 
tliat famous monarchy, declared it as his opinion, 
that tiie Qvoatcst part of those rites, which the 
Cliinc-sc arc obliged by the laws of their country 
to jK’rforni, might be innocently observed by the 
new convei ts. To rend<'r this opinion less shock* 
irig, he supported and explained it upon the fol- 
lowing principle ; that 1h(‘se rites were of a civil 
and not of a sacred naliire ; that they were in- 
vented from view'- of fH)Uey, and not for any 
purposes of religion ; and that none but tbe very 
dregs of the populace in (/bina considered them 
in any other light [«]. This pinion was not only 
rejected by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were associated with the Jesuits in this important 
mission, but also by some even of the most learned 
J^uits both in China and Japan, and particu- 
larly by Nicholas Lombard, who pubusbea a me- 
morial, containing the reasons upon whi<^ 

See Mamraaehii OHg. et Antiq. Chriet. tetn. fi.jp. 37$. 

See Chr. Kortholti Prseftutio ad Vohiittfii U. Episkilfcr. 
Leibnitiar. sect. vL p. 18. who !sui likewise 8ulj|aitt6<l to tfita 
work the pieces composed sgidoit tbe Jemiits by Itoiabtitd «ad 
Anthony de S. Maria, with the remaika of Leibnitau There .i* 
aluo innerted in this collection (p. 41S.) an arttple dhpertmon on 
tbe Chinese pbilosopb^, drawn up by L^bniUb who pleads dMrem 
the cause of the Jesuits. ' 
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bis dissent was found^. Tbis ; contest, wbiebt 
yn» long ea^ed on;in a pmate manner, was 
Wugbt, by tbe Dominicans, before ]tbe tribunal 
of tbo pontiff in the year 1645, and from that 
period' Continaed to produce great divisions, com- 
motibo^ and caballing in ^e church of Borne, 
b^nocent X. in the year how mentioned, pro- 
iifounoed in fayour of tbe Dominicans, and highly 
liondemned the indulgence which the Jesuits had 
shown to the Ghinese supei’sjtitions. But, about 
deven years afier, this sentence, though not for- 
mally reversed, was nevertheless virtu^y annull- 
,ed by Alexander VII. at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, who persuaded that pdhtiff to allow the 
Chinese converts the liberty of performing several 
of the rites to which they had been accustomed, 
and for which they discovered a peculiar fond- 
ness. This, however, did not hinder tbe Do- 
minicans from renewing their complaints in the 
year 1661 ; and again, in 1674, under the 
pontificate of Innocent XI; though the power 
and credit of tbe Jesuits seemed to triumph 
over all their remonstrances. This fatal dis- 
pute, which had been suspended for several years 
In China, broke out there again, in the year 
1684, with greate^iolence than ever ; and then 
the victory seemea to incline to ♦the side of the 
Dominicans in consequence of a decision pro- 
nounced in the year 1693, by Charles Maigrot, 
a doctor of the Sorbonqe, who acted as tlie dele- 
gate or vicar of the Roman pontifiji in the pro- 
vince of Fokicn, and who was afterwards conse- 
crated titular bishop of Conon. This ecclfesiastic, 
by a public edfot, declared the opinions and prac- 
tices of the Jesuit^ in relation to theaffaii’s of the 
Chinese mis^on, absolutely ineonsistent witli the 
purity and simplicity of the Christian religion. — 
But tbe pope, to whose supreme cognizance and 
decision Maigrot had submitted this important 
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ediibt; nef^ii} to contt^ to detennlm^oii'1^ 
tite inattCT^n.dcSbiate Hild 

cai'ofuUy examined, and ite reawns df ■ tfee * j 
contending jiaities weighed v^h the litmotlt ^ 
attention; fiid ther^ore,‘in the ydar l6^, hd 
appointed a congregation pf ctiosen doctors to 
examine add decide this , tedions dontroverey. 

Thi)8 iresolutiOn pf the Bbtoad pontiff was no 
sooner made public, than tdl the enemies^ the 
Jesuits, in all quarimrs of the ohiiroh of RdmO, 
and more especially those itho wished ill to the 
order in France, dame forth with fbeSr oomplaintB, 
their accusatior^ and invedjives ; and loaded the 
transactions an<f%eputatidn of the wlude society 
with the most bitter reproaches [m> 3* The Jesuits, 
on the other hand, were neither silent nor inac- 
tive. They attacked their adversaries with vigour, 
and defended themselves vith dexterity and 
spirit [a;]. — But the condnsiOn of this critical and 
momentous contest belong fo the histo^fy of the 
following century. 


ICP* See the I.^ttres de Messieurs des . Missions 
Etrangeres au Pape, sur 1^ idolatries ^ les Superstitious 
Chuioises. — Revocation de rApprobation donate en 1787, per 
M. Brtsacier, Superieur des Missions E^ngeres, au Livre 
de la Defense de nouveaux Chretiens ot des Missionaries de 
la Chine^Deox Eettres d’un Dooteuf de TOrdre de St. -Do- 
minique au R. P. De 7 » Provincial des Jesuits, sur les Cere- 
monies de la Chine, lliese^ pucts are Si printed together 
ill one volume ISmo, without any date, or naipe of the place 
where published, thoo^ the treatises tfheinslflves are all dated 
1700. N. ; ' 

fa?3 Du Ilalde, Description do la Chinor tuni* iii. pi» Hd. 
— See the enumeration of other writem on the same subject, 
given by Fabriciiis, in his Ltpe Ev^mgjelii toti Orbi exoriens, 

• cap. xxxix* p. 665«^ — ^See also Voltirire, Siede de Xxmis XIV. 
tom. H, p. 318..<-.-But the most ingeiuous patron of the Jesuits, 
on this occasion, was Father Daiueh of 

that famous order ; See bis Hiatoire ^ 

Comluite des Jesuits de la Chine, in tbe imr$ Volume of his 
Opuscules, p. 1. ' " 
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OBNT. XIII. If, in considering this controversy, which 
employed the ablest pens of the Romleh choroh, 
we confine oiir attention to the merits of the 
cause,- (passing over what personally conOems the 
cif the diii« Jesuitl, with some other questions of a minute 
Tetuehe iuridental kind,) it will sqjjpear, that the 
ann“«* wlwfie dispute turns essentially upon two great 
5 relating to the Chinese notion of 

riblo to tiro the Supreme Being; and the other to the nature 
griiii|>ointf,<,f those honours, which that people offered to 
certain persons deceased. 

Fint point. As to the first of these points, it is to be ob- 
served, that the Chinese call th^, supreme object 
of their religions worship Tien and Sbang-ti, 
which, in their language, “igtiify the Heavens : 
and that the Jesuits employ the same terms when 
they speak of the tme God, who is adored by the 
Christians. From hence it is inferred, that they 
make no sort of distinction between the Supreme 
God of the Chinese, and the infinitely perfect 
Deity of the Christians : or (to express the same 
thing in other words) that they imagine the 
Chinese enterUiiu the same notions concerning 
their Tien, or Heaven, that the Christians do 
concerning the God they adore. The question 
then relative to this first point is properly as 
follows : “ Do the Chinese understand by the 
denominations above-mentioned, the visible and 
material Heavens ? or, ai’© these terms, on the 
contrary, em^wed by them to represent the 
Lord of th^^eavens, i. e. an eternal and all 
perfect Being^'- who presides over universal na- 
ture, and, from Heaven, the immediate residence 
of his glory, goveras things with unerring 
wisdom?’.’ or, to eikpress this question in fewer 
w'ords, “ Do the, ^inese moan, by their Tien, 
such a Deity as the Chr^ians adore?” This 
question the Jesuits ansii^r . in the affirm^ive. 
They maintain, that the andent Chinese philoso- 
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phen, wlto had an accurate knowled|;^ of tho cent. 
great principles of natural re]i|^on> representfud th^ 
Supreme Being almost under the very same oha- ^ 
racters that are attributed to him by ChristMoH^i ^ 
and hence they not only allow their Qiinese di(K 
ciples to eroidoy the terms already mentioned in 
their prayers to the Deity» and in their religious 
discourse, but eveu use these tenns tbemselvesy 
when they pronounce the name of God in their 
public instructions, or in private conversation. 

The adversaries of the Jesuits maintain the nega> 
tive of this question, regm’d the dneient pbilosojpiy 
of the Chinese as an impure source of nlaspheiny 
and impiety, and^flUrm, that it confounded the 
Divine Nature with that of the universe. They 
assert further, that the famous Confudus, whose 
name and writings ai’e held in such veneration 
by the people of China, was totally ignorant of 
divine truth, destitute of religious principle, and 
traced the origin of all things that exist from an 
internal and inevitable necessity. This contest, 
concerning the first point that divided the Chinese 
missionaries, produced a multitude of learned dis- 
sertations on the manners, laws, and opinions of 
the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave rise to 
sevei’al curious discoveries. But all these were 
insufficient to serve the chief purpose they were 
designed to accomplish, since they were firom 
giving a satisfactory and dear dedsion of the 
matter in debate. It still rmnained a quedion, 
which were most to be believe(l,>-.<#i^Jasnits or 
their adversaries ? and the impd^ial ingpirer, aft^ 
long examination, thought it prudent to trust 
entirely to neither ; sfiice if it appeared on ^hn 
one hand, that the Tien, or supreme God pf tin# 
Chinese, was much inferior, in perfectipn apd . 
excellence, to the God of the Christian^* it was 
equally evident, on the dhmv fhat^ tide jC^nese 
Deity was looked upon by his worshippers as 
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c?>}>rT. entirely distinct from tbe material .£llier and the 
Heav^is. 

V, j- ’ j XIV, As to the otiier point in di^te, ft mtwt 
be p:erioqsly observed, that the ancient laws of 

jioigt. China oblige the natives of that vast region to 
p^orm, annually, at a stated time, in honour of 
th^r aAcestors, certain rites, which seem to be of 
a jeligioos natnre. It is to be observed further, 
that it is a cQstom among the learned to pay 
likewise, at stated times, to the memory of 
Confocius, whom the Chinese consider as the 
oracle of all wisdom And knowledge, ceitain 
marics of veneration that have undoubtedly a 
religious a^ect, and that are, moreover, per- 
formed in a kind of temples elected to that great 
and iflustrioQS philosopher. Hence then ariseth 
a second question, which is thus proposed : “ Are 
those honours that the Chinese, in general, pay 
to the memory of tiieir ancestors, and which 
the learned, in particular, offer at the shrine of 
Confucius, of' a <avil or sacred nature? Are 
they to be considered as religions offerings, 
or are they no more than political institutions 
desi^pied to promote some public good ?” The 
Jesuits affirm, that the ancient Chinese lawgivers 
established these rites witli no other view than 
to keep the people in order, and to maintain the 
tianqmllity of the state and that the Chinese 
did not pay any religious worship, either to the 
memo^ of Confucius, or to the departed souls 
of their amjbstors, but only declared, by the 
performance of certain rites, their gratitude and 
respect to both, and their solemn resolution to 
imitate their vii^es, and follow their illnstrioas 
examples. FVom hence these missionaries con- 
clude, that the Chinese converts to Christianity 
might be permitted to perform these ceremonies 
accoiding to the andeiff; custom thrir country, 
prorided they uncterstood their true nature, and 
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kept always in remen^ranoe the pcditieal tkm c^ht. 
with which they were instituted, and the isStil 
puij^oseip they were designed to serve. By 
wectous suBccnni of things, the conduct w ^ 
Jesuits is, k) some measure, justified. Butletthk 
representatiou^be true or faue, it will still remain 
evident, that, in. order to render the Christian 
cause triumphant in China, some sueh coneeasions 
and nccommodations as those of the Jesuits seem 
almost absolutely necessary ; and they who desire 
the end must submit to the use of the means (>]. 

The necessity of these concessions arises fitun mis 
remarkable ciroiunstance, that by a solemn kivr, 
of ancient date, it is positivdy declared, that no 
man shall be esteemed a good citizen, or be loidc- 
ed upon as qualified to hold any public ofiStee in 
the state, who neglects the observance of the rites 
and ceremonies now under consideration. On 
the other hand, the Dominicans and the other 
adversaries of the Jesuits maintain,' that ^ rites 
in question form an important branidi. of the 
Chinese religion ; that tl^ honours paid by the 
Chinese to Confucius, and to the souls of their 
ancestors, are not of a civil, but oT a r^igious na* 
tore [4;] ; and consequently, that all who perform 


• if tbe ipeans be not either crimbftl h tbetii)^ 
selves, pernicious in their consequesceti or of such e nliture $$ to 
defeat, in great measure, the benefita and advanta|[as proposed 
by the end. And it is a very nice 4ad laom^ntous qi|imon# 
whether the concesidons pleaded for in heb^^f^the Chinese 
converts, by the Jesuits, are not to he ranked aipeng the meaea 
here characterised. See the following note. ^ 

CP* C*3 Th® public honours paid to Confucius twice % 
year, used to be peribraied betbre his statue, erected in ttM 
great hall or temple that is dedicate^ to his memory# ^ At 
present they are performed before a hind of Tablet*, pitted 
in the most conspicuous part of the edifice, with dm fcAmiring 
insmiption: The Throne of the Soul of the most f|o1y and 
the moat Eacellent Chief-teacher €onibchis. <The ifterad, 
or leameth celebrate this jfhmotts ftetittd* in the fioHowing 
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cfSKT. '^Hiese rite& aro diargeable with insohiimp the ii>a> 
^ whom alone all diiine is 

’'S»yW 0{amot be lo^ed upon as hriKii>C%ristiaBs. 

* ** ^ 

dbief of the pl^ca e^eftcisei^'t^ office of 

and othera dradbaapge the mnctio^ of deacotie, if^b- 
^i^^eeaWt and so 091 . A eertrin baopjlfioe, i^edll^ itrbioh eonmts 
viAoai bloodt foiits^ Ac. k.«offiltt«fd^ after Ae ircnaMppers bare 
cerofooiqr by aud etber acta 

<jf abst^itce and mortification* They kned before tUe inscrip* 

^ t1oo» pitatrat^ the body nine timea before il, until the he^ 
tooclea the '’ground) repeat a great variety of prayers; after 
«%binh the pr^i^ tai^ in o»a bahcTa cup idl of wii>o« and in 
. tbe odxar alfifseciip filled irbdi bfotnb mali^ a aotemn Kbationi to 
^ dece^med^ and diemi^ t^e a^mbiy wtib a bfossiag. Tlio 
ntea penoimcd by foiailiesi jn bmiour of their deceased parents, 
are pretty ifibdh of the eemi nature, 

w orde^ to knoUr, with carta whether this festivai 
mA these rites be of a civil or religioui^ nature, we have only to 
inquire, whether they be the samO widi those ceremonies that 
are pstifoituad by the jChinese, in the worship they pay to certain 
ceteSlial and tarrestriai spirits, or genii, which worship is un- 
donbtmBy of a religious Ibe (aaiued I^ibniu*' undertook 
^ affinxM that she servi^ss now mentioned were not of the same 
li^edy a|td« consaqiwnUy^ tba« ^ Jesuits were a^usetl uqfostly. 

that great man dOee pot appCiar have oxamined this matter 
with bis ifsufld sagacity and attention : for it b evident, from a 
lUidtitude of relatioub every way worthy of credit, pjsrtiipi- 
torly footn the obaervatkme made on the Chinese lUtssions by that 
learned and candid Franclacan, Aotonio de S. Maiiaf, not only 
that Confucius was wondiipped among the idols, and the celestial 
tppid terrestrial spirits the Chinese, but thpt the oblations aiui 
^fcereiiKmiea ebs^rved m honour 41 ^ btm were perfectly the same 
WHh those tbfit were peitformed ns of worship to these idols 
^004^ spirits, ^hosfi mat derine a mom aml^Ie account of this 
umtlM unty cnnsiiU the following mtthprs r Bnclmi Atmal. Histor. 
BuTcnik p< 887* wbw^ ha treats Do Superaritioso Demortuorum 
apud Shmnsos Cultu.MWelfii Not* ad Casanbon* p. S42*~Nio» 
Charmos, Armot ad Maigrotti Uistoiiam CidtuB SfoensuM^But 
more especially Amaxid, Morale Bratupm J^^tes, tom^ iii. 
vi* vii* and a odleetion of historical relatiap#, pulrihbed at Cotogn, 
$n 8vo, in the yean 11700, un^ the tide: liia^a 

Cultus Sinsnrium, sen varia Scripta 4e Cultibiie Smamm inter 
,1?i0anoa Apoatolicos, et P, P* S* J* 

• Ses Brttef. Novistim. SiSkorum* t fiw vel. U» Epp^ {.sibaitZi 
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This acooanl«f ]aatter?i»f0 Upeckcm (Wid cknt. 
baUe, and ^ «imq[ttCPKses dedudbbr &om it 
are 80 natmel tbat^ ip>r« ««piitaMe 

and impartl»i tmm$ ^ a«dci|io1<r- 

le^i^ iW that i#BXtd^ cwise tiuqr 
niaitiiaiil;'|i^ 4akin|;^ id,|e8g1^ reiElm in tie 
pleao£iiec<e«il;^* alle^ iNtc^lahr evik and in. 
eonveni^cea ma^ be taboaStted to when 

are leqididta ht ovder bo tibe attidtinient of 
eattetraite, iil||MHtajat, and ailni^arf 
XV. The mialrteiiBl Jabeoia m ^ Itoo^shTh»iuto 
misaionmies, and more especbdl;’ tif the Jesidte,^,^!^ 
were crowo^ 'Inr Jtipeti awi funalnitg etieeei8,J*pn» 
towards tlie cKnxiaie&otteeiit of tme oenturx, and 
made an imnedltde tttoSi^fst^ of eomwrts to the 
Chrbtian religion thin ficoRpereiu and 


dr C4 Ttnqi peoaKOr eir^uwttnicf* eoqtetbaMd t» AdK- 
tate tbe progreia of thft Hoi>^ rtiligioa in Ja|^. Ute fint 
vnm the nad^ffitable wTOiitjr •nd ^eltp of iho priwu 

or Wzatl towardi the idea ind ind%»iit» eMnpubd tidtlt tho 
humanity^ Mai, wl4 iMnwAUBce of die tniiaiMia^lt Hoto lott^ 
na represented tiie pew end m&m not es ebjMte of pttyv hot 
«s wretches tosded mth die dHi^leasiire of the podbC >>>d ld>«ii> 
doned to present and future ndseiy hy tbo Jodataeais of hehTon ; 

■end inspired die rich widk n contempt and ilraonoiiici of them. 

The Ghristitti religion, dierefore, which dedateS dUtt posorty 
and afflictions are often sorer ^ divine fWreur than 
grandeur and prosperity, aud dint the ttauttory oviA which 
die righteous aodurt mm siwll h« opownod taw eridiiBtiiig '' 
gleiry and fdicity 'hweafta', W|s ovwy way fMper to oomltort 
this unhappy dm pwsons, end ipsiddtaiit hsR Meet widr a 
most Avoi^le reeepdOb among tbm '^Md to this, that the 
missionaries were eottSliMnly mi^yod in pmlfflng them wMt 
food, physic, and hahitaileiM* A'aoCond dreoiMteace that srili 
fldvantagmus to Chrisdeeity ^tlat) to sudi n ttm of Christ 
fiuiity as the l*^idv taMtwnriMpnmched iMapen). Waa hew* 
tain resmnUanco or aOtdegy hetmen it and seme preediiW MSt 
sentiments that prevailed SMag did Japanese. Thsie INSarn 
ioidc for preseat and At^re ddklty only tluroM^ t|n iitterite of 
XnCa Araida, andediwof d»wl)«stie^ who, am sfloiig ooitrta 
of severe motdfitadittis, Aedy on^ertshen, hid mlimtarily, 
also, put an end to their liikei they sahMld ilMiWy »ehn« 
VOL. V. i> 
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CBNT. ilouii3hiQg «tfljte;^. flie churdh ra^ 

terrattted preju^ces and 

L j grandees ^'yia ldn^oa^yhad a^weelfred ngwjwt 
the newvii^Uginh, :,prejndi^s: 
in oiaoj^Iabes^ ig^brac^, iti 

and. to those wild ha^ht'IV The naiiscs df Ghii^^ 
tianlty did npty boweV«p;|’«aflB^^'oidy horn ihe 
virulence and midigmty .i^ its enemies it vas 
wounded in the htpu^ of fts lHendi^ addreceiv 
no doubt^ ' sotae detriidenf from the intestine 
quarrels and r4K>identibt^ of those >to whom the 
care of the rimng church wB^ ooronn for 
the same scenes of fbiter^i^- ^ that had 
given such offence in the other. Indian provinces, 
were renewed in Japao^; whssre :€he Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and !iiugas^i9^n^ '^e at perpetual 
variance udth, the JesuiWtr Tins varianpe pro- 
duced, on hbth .sides,, thu heaviest accusations, 
and the most bitter reproaches. .The Jesuits 
were cbatiged by the missionaries of the tliree 
Orders now mentioned, with, insutiahle avarice, 
with showing an excessive indulgence, both to 
five.vioen and stqperstitions of the J^nese, with 
crafty and low pi^tices unwortljy of the mini- 
Sfiers of Christ, with an aiitbitioos thirst after 


chsly peTMus who had b«en guUtjr .of suicide, i^ehrated their 
ineiiKui^ and imphir^. their Jaifeiceseioo and good offices. 
T^h^ uied praceatioin, statues, handies,'. Snd perfumes in. theih 
wmwip^ «»laIso> prarers for the.dead, , tun^ tniriciilar confassian 
and bad'radiwsterie^jfintnded for tsei^in davou^ persons of hotli 
aexes,MHrho iitcnjibacy, sojyiUide,. and ^tinvmqe : so that 
the Japanese r^^tt «Ns nq had preparation Popery. Be- 
sides dttoe trrp ciitumatanc^ another nsay he njehtioi^, whidi 
vn take' fhotp fetthih of 4lie. Jestiife AtMsdvtMb ' Worm nsj 
diat the maritime prin!OBs.of Jbpan iio!>^nd .df jthie new com- 
merce with (he Portuguese,, that they Bte(i^e who dhopld oblige 
them most, and eneoim^ed the 'lajssioparipai less, perhaps from 
a principle of zee], than Varenhis, 

Imoript.' Japon. lih. iii. cniU' mnlEhKit:f^y» f^liftory, rol. 

k. p. S4. edit. Brp.' . • , ,V-’V' •'■ w* , ■! .. 
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authority and dominion, and other misdemeanours ceht. 
of a Kke nature. These aceUsations trare not 
only exhibited "at the court' of Rome, but -were 
spread ajmoad in every part (rfChiistendoin. T%e - y - 
disciples of l^yola were by no means silent uad^r 
these reproaches; but in their turn chai^M 
their accusers with hnprUdenCe, ignorance of the 
world, <^tinacy, asperity of manners, and a dis- 
gusting rusticity in their way of litin^j a^ing, 
that these dreumstanees madered tbeir ininistry 
rather detrimental than advtmtageous to the cause 
of Christianity, amoi% a mople remarkable ibr 
their penetration, generoSity, and magnificence. 

Such then were the contests that arose among the 
missionaries in Japan ; and nothing but the amas- 
ing progress that Christianity had' already made', 
and the immense multitude of those that had 
embraced it, could have prevented these contests 
from being fatal to its interests. As the case 
stood neither the cause of the Gospel, nor its nu- 
merous professors, received any essential damage 
from these divisions ; and, .if no other circum- 
stance had intervene to stop its * progress, an 
expedient might have ^bably been found out, 
either' to heal those divisions, or at least to 
appease them so far as to prevent their noxious and 
fatal consequences [1!^}. 

XVI. But a new and dreadful sbene of opposi- in downra 
tion arose, in the year I6l4r, to blast the hopes ofp^jj^*"* 
those who wished well to the cama; of Christianity ^ 
in Japan. Rm', m that year, the emperor issued 
ou^ against the jprofessOm and. ministers of that 
^rine reli^on, a fiersecnting edict, which was 
executed with a dein^ee of barbarity unparalleled 
in the annals of the Christian history. This 

^ V 

* \ 

- ffr]} Sm tbe writen .<m tbi* etwmerated bv ^abricim, 

itt bia Laat l^vuigets (oti Orbi cx«aie^, p. 678. si ftao Chttrl»> 
aoix, Hnb^ d« Jap<»i, ton. H. fin. ri* }>• SJ. 

i> 2 
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c^T. cruel peraeealtol ntged, during the emee uf n()any 
years, ul^h. fu^, and duly with 

the totalr if^hctioii, of Christi^ity ilunpiu^out 
^ that migh^’ empire. Ti»t relipdo ' tv^ich had 
been afwerdd to mahe such « rapid and triumph* 
ant progreea in Jamu^ at length ccmsidered 
as wdnmfflital to inlerfsts of the monarchy^ 
modmistent!wUh the gocfd w the pople» dero^ 
tmy from thft majesty of toeir high Pfw> whom 

9^ on th^ a£^Qt^ jraa not 

only of pr^eoddn, ^tf eyaa This^ 

juikm^t was the ktj^ order, by 
wM^ all fore%nma» thi^ Vere Chi^stiens, and 
more ecpechdly the %anish add Portt^ese> were 
commanded to depart nthe l^gdom; and the 
natives, whohad embraced theGMp«l> to renounce 
the nmne ai^ docttine of Obriat, on pain 4^ 
death presented to them in the most dreadfid 
foims. This tremendous md^r was the idgnai 
for the pNpetrsdimi pf snob horrors as the most 
sanguine and atnadous imaig^sadon will scarcely 
be able to cctae^vavi Innttmeraldp m^altitudes of 
tbe.J^anese C^i^iBiisn>f aaifo ;«m^ and ^ all 
ages, ranks, and eapwed with mt^iui* 

nimous constoncy amidst tba most dreadful tor* 
ments, rather than apoatalize froo^ the faith 
they had embraced dmd here it may not be . 
mums to obsc^ns that both the Jesaito and their 
•adnermriea in the mii^aha aacpiatod in, some 
measm^, if I may sp es^prem j%self, tW h^o* , 
nies tb^ eadure% and the fortitude, with vyhi<di. 
they su^red, the foulta they Imd e<^simi»ttod in- 
the exercise 4ff ministry. ' Bw .it Js wdl 
known, that the g??eatest jpprt ol^iemlJi;^ mag- 
nanimously for the cause of by the . hands 

of the executioner, tl^J eci^a of the^ ei^ 
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Histotiaim am ntfl eaitirdly agreed rswitft ctim 
to the ml catKsea of this merciless 
Tho Jesuits coiijtideir It as ciwiog, in wrt, to th^ 
hnprudeitBio of the Botoinica&e afid 
while these tatter impute i^ in a great measdiek 
to the eomtbos, "arrugant, a04 thcUous mirit of 
the Jesuits («]. Both pdlties aioirase the jl^lish 
and \Dut(^ Ojf haviug exited in the emperor of 
Japan a's^raidg preju#^ agidiug; ^e Sj^iards, 
Poiinmuese, imd i&e Rotthui pmH^ to the end 
that they tdone mlj^t engron im edmmeroe of 
that vast monaiNdiy, tmd he unrivalled in their 
credit among that powerAil p<^e« " The .BO" 
glish and Butch on the other hmd, that 
they never attempted to imdeimiof » hy any hds# 
accusations, the credit of the BcHOalt Cwhelioit in 
that kingdom, but onty detected the perfidimis 
plots the Spaniards had lidd agtdnst ii. Almost 
all the historians, who have given aooeiditsof 
country, ' tmanitnotwly H^^rm itt, oeipaiili 
letters, intekoepted hytim Butch, imd edmrW- 
cumstanoes of a very sti^iug adid hluimh^ ktn^ 
had persuaded the empetor, that )die JeooitK^ aa ' 
also the Other missiouai^ had fi^naed t^i^ut 


[jc3 Hiew i* s eondm 0^ MWnfirt of Ibb tie£(rat 

rOiiiputt in die dxdi ii Std^eiMMi to die Bsgdtk 

edition of Keompfo''* HiMny ti J^wnti asef^ It, pi, i^7$. 
But it wiU be «Im> proper to Me wllttM Mid oirUie other dde, Sf 

tat author, wfao, ia bis loq^ uad Mfeinaateadid Blkmrti<m, hw ^ 
omitted any bpvrem edau^ t|iO«^eid«, hi tflb ItMt, 

to ditottipate tile JTiuiiM, to toylotiiie UmSi hKhtijaeboei dwi 
author ia Chedevohti eliS hja i^oito Ooienle do Avm, toAb>^ 
ii. Kvr. xii. p. 188* TiMOihw MttoriaitotlNitliMy W emiwh^ 
with otiliw* on iUe MUeot, we qi^toncfutod by PabrioMifi, m 
Lux EvOagd^ tod Oito extoione-o^ x. p. 078, ^ Ad^ to 
the Aoto StacUruQi, torn* U fiptoa* Babroiar, p, ?S9» vbetio tilUte 
is uMoidyobiatoiy erdmdbnitowilMinoMOM|t!eU|MdFlWy^ 
duhity in wU ObO nn >eeotodkt»f dWlt^ sPi a i |W«d bl» 

of.UMM-,«h*,etot sagtoed. eajtot^rf -ftb dito 

Inafdoln, gOo'filmriile Mu«{nM^ 

Chriatom* tom.'u. p. St8. t« 
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c&MT. designs against his government, and aimed at no> 
thing less than exciting their nameirons disciples 
‘ ^ rebellidn* with a view to redttee the kingdom 
of Japmi ’wilder the dominion of Spafhl [iJjQ. A 
discovieiy of this natnfe could not hnt malm the 
inost'dreadfal impressions upcm a prince naturahy 
su^icioi»s and cruel, such as the emperor then 
feigning was; and indeed so it happened; for 
the moment he received this infinmation, he com 
dnded with e<|08l preeipitatimi^and violence that 
he could ' not sit secure mi his throne, while the 
smallest spark of Cbrietienity remained nnextin- 
gnished in his dominicmSi or any of its’ professors 
breathed undmr his government. It is from this 
remarktdde period, that we ittust date the sevej’e 
edict by which all EuremeauS^re forbidden to ap- 
proach the Japanese o^bminions, and in conse- 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and sword 
are employed to destroy whatever carries the re- 
motest as^ot or sbadov^of the Christian doctrine. 
The only exceptioit^to this tmiversal law is made 
in favour of a nOndful of Dutch merchants, who 
are allowed to import anihially a certain quantity 
of Buropeian commodities, and have a factory, or 
rather a kind of prison, allowed thmn, in one of 
the extremities of the Idngdotn, where they are 
ilriotly watched, and rigorously confined from all 
Qommimioatkyn with the natives, but what is essen- 
tisliy necessmy to the oommeroe they are’permit- 
tod to carry on, ' 

Protpstant XVIL The example of the Roman Catholic 
sttj^ could not lull exoite a spirit of pious emula- 
tion in Prptostabt countries, and induce them to 
prm>a^t0 a still ptfrer form of Ch^S^nUy among 

I®" Thfr wle by agsimt tbe 

P0rtii|^ttase» whmn tbejF in«t«ad 

dff mt fihould 8©© 

)««% ©Jb, m idio tb©' Unir©^! Himry« wf/iau p, 145, 

n©t€ L*]} edit 8vo. 
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-ihmrJf^tlSkia^i^^ 
gito^oK: ?fNN . . 
of Wells, 








tiriia^4 ^t{l ;^eii 
^?®IJ^'’PWte|r ApUi^ni amyr'-- w'yst^ 

were e»-Mom«itof«3^>l^,^#4^|j 
concarred to pr^reof % 


design, among 

the peonJiaar sittia1a«m,el , . . , 

wbom very few 

aettlemente beyond the Kmits of 
Thtfs was by nolneans the <^9iii^ t1m;p^noeA 



inofti; 


)»v,;.;tt«n8i^V' 


and states that professed tbo 
The English and Bdtc^^' 
ships covered Ihe Qce(m»v lu|d 
distant comm of the globed a 
in this century, had sent coJ1ol._ 
and America, had abundant oppmstd^ltilds 
spreading abroad tim knowledge of Cliristianity 
among th<|;nnenlighteaod peltiohs. ijKthf^wlu ‘ 
opportunities entlfely ,noglocted.O|;. milijr 
not^tbstanding , the tepw^s tWii 4 , 

prevaUed, Of theif being v 

,thah m bring-. , 


ing about their; o^y^rsion iUh 
haps, be granted V»ih^', affi tj^ r 
Oxerted themselv^ to.lhe'e^te] 
in this salutary nndOi^l^^ dh tho' y^ 


. w- 7 f* F « , . 


^:'C«3"8ep W 

Gmaa^ work;of thel<ii|riiiid .uwLa 


iort9n%' ptot tr. ViH’Shi^ 

Chp.>r; geet , 18 . p. ISO, 
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CEH 3 V ^ propaffidicn qf the Gosp^ kt fi^reign pErts 
i^vit bf aa ad of the pwihi* 

roent, totjie'eare aad ipi^^eetlm of a SDclefy 
^ £P^ ^ pedese of eaalfient rank aad merit. 

The dril wttfe that eseoed ettspended the execa- 
^ne titatenem hodfor earrfing <m 
tid* d|d»ty ^ under the 

m C^lee XI. the vrbvh vtw reenmed, ai^ 
Bodie^ id-edabUshed. ^ &i ymx }70X> 
iMepee^lie etkdetjr xeeetved 
tejCtUM^ uod ftfoopr^lircnii 'Sm$ ''jiHllMsa III. who 


S^oe that period; Ofea to ^ present time, it 
has been d^tii^iriked hQr ample marks of tlie 
munificettoe of the kii^ England, and of 
the ^raliip of pmrsoos of alhran^ and orders, 
and has been;, and oasKrinues to be, eminently 
useful in AkriUtati^g the means of instruction to 
the natiotui that He in pagan darkness, and more 
espetdally to thhAmerioans. Nor are the laud- 
atue effc^ ^ the UnHed ProTuiees, in the ad- 
vaneentent and peppagatitm of Christian know- 
ledge, to be passed over in silence j since they 
^ho are said to Imve eonverted to the Gospel a 
p»oii^(^ nunlW of Ihdhmt^ in the islands of 
Ceykn and EMrmosa, the coasts of Malabar, and 
efher Ariatie satfioinon‘ 1 ^ which they either had 
atkpibred I9; thefar own ii^urisy, or obtained by . 
dix^eet from the Tor^gnese [p]. Some Inrio- 
rians^ perhaps, may Wtamsaggerated in their re- 
lations, the nmnber' of psoS^ytes made by the 
Dirilfdi $ it is ^imveriheleai most certun, that as 
800% as Idmt nation had gm a sufficient footing 
in the^ipSMd |wHes, they laid wjdh wisdom, and 

C/l S«« Aeepum^sf tbs FtofxsO'tion of die Cos- 

gel m Fo^ngn l?aah . 

tg} See Bpidh de SUoMwm wfieattgdnaM OrtwMolee 
ed dobm. Leosdwtitim edmw W Ultnueet 1699, io 8re. 
editjo. ^ 
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e^teduted at a great eapeuse, ysail^as for cbmt. 

ii^tFucting the natitee rf'liiose distuit in 

the doctrines of tho Cfo^l [h% ' 

XVIIt. The inward parts Africa renndn 

in the darkness of pi^anisin, as they baye been can mis# 
hitherto inacceadble to the most adventurous ef*^* 
the EurofK^tns. But in the marine provinoes 
of that ^eal peninsuK and more cepeciaUy in 
those where the Porti^uese have tlu^ setdeineidSy 
thererare several disin^ in which the reii|pbn (d* 
Home has ^vailed over the ^awage superstitions 
of that haraaroiis reg^n. It is neifiiwtheless ae- 
knowledgedi,' by dte nMHe ingennons historians^ 
even among the Boman CathoUes, who have given < 
accounts of the Afncan colonies^ that, of the 
proselytes made there to foe Gnspeh a veiy small 
number deserve the denominatimi of Christians $ 
since the great^t part of them retain the abomi- 
nable superstitions of their ancestors^ smd the very 
best among them difoOnour their profession by 
Various practices of a most vidous and corrupt 
nature. Any progress foi^ Christianity made in 
these parts must he chiefly attributed to foe 
aealous labonrs of the Capuchin mistionaries,' wh(^ 
in this century, suffered the mod; dreadful hard- 
ships and dJa^uragemeats in thidr attempts to 
bring foe fierce and savage Afidcmn under foe 
Christian yoke. These attempts succeeded so for» 
as to gain over to the profossion of foe Goi^ foe 
kings of Benin and Awerri [t j, said also to engage 
the crudl and intrepid Amm Zlngha, qnemi 

Hetamha, and all her snl^tii, to embrace in the 

•* 

I^A^'See Bntun’s Vsrhabls Religion dee ' Holhadoi^ p, 

267, See. This 'Reatue, wMdk ms pntifo^ at AffiSterdsw, 
in the year 167$. was deeigasd Se «t auiesr to s nsHiilWt 
Ubel of eae Stoop, enUded, La ^ dee HriiSOtMe, is 
which that writer praMNed to jvwttiilie the tSWii duU (bo 
Oateh had ehnott so nuigios al dh 

1/2 Called by eome Ouveme. 
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j 

CBOT. year 1650| l!%risti^ faith The Ahicaa 
xvii: missjone M^ere; allotted to this austere order hy 
^ the CQurt df Borne, and by the^Society de Propa- 
gaada Bide for wise reasons ; since none wet?e so 
proper to undertake, enterprise attehd^ with 
sa(» dreadful hardships, diiUculties, and perils,; as 
a iset of n^en whose monastie institute had rendered 
fhmiliar to thein the severest acts of mortifica- 
tion, absttnen^, and pemmce, and thus prepared 
them for the bitt^st scenes of trial and adver* 
sity. The Oapnchihs ^so seem to have been alone 
honoured with,thi8 ia)i^dr hut arduous commis- 
sion; nor <(U>es it appear that the other orders 
beheld, with -the smdlest sentim^t of envy, their 
dear-bought glory. . 

Th*^en- ' XIX‘ The extensive,.' consent of America 
8\<mrm8 with eolOnies from Spi^n, Portugal, and 
Fiance [1], all which profess the Christian religion 


fA] For .ft mrre atiBple aoebant of 'this queen and her 

conversion, pr. Mo^eini r^iis the reader (in bis note to 
Urban Cern’s Etat .Pwsent de fBgUse Roinaine,^p. 222. and to 
the third and fourth volumes ^ father, Xnbat’s Relation Histori- 

3 ue de I’AMquo Occidmtale, in the former of whieb be tells us, 
Here is a Frendt Uansladon uf Ant. 'Gavazd's account, Of AfrirO. 


AH these citatione are ineoGurate. Cerri make* no mention of 
Bingha, nor of ' Metamha, nor are they itsmtioned by Ldbat, in 
any of the £ve volumes of his mstqrical Rdation, here quoted ; 
nor is Gavazd’s account trandated in that work. — ^In genera), it 
may be observed, that the mimions in Africa tvwe greatly 
h^[iected by the I^rtuguese, and that dte few missionaries sent 
nuthw, were men absolutely void of learning, and desiRute 
almost of- every qualification thattwas necessary to the car- 
rying 'on such ap iniportuit udHertaking. See LahatV Pre- 
face to, his Relati<w Ifishirique de I’Afrique Qccidentaie; 
as also the Modern Universal History, Vol. xiv. p. 10, 11. 
'edit.'8vOi. , ' 

rff] See die addipiea tnentioiied by,..FalHh!ins, in btn'.Lnx 
Evangelii Qrbem Terrarura, jcoRi^tiisas, cap^- xlyiiL xlix. p. 
769.wThere is a cursory account o^.AiO state of the Romish 
religion in dwt part Of Ahtta-iciiii. which is possessed by the 
Barman Roman Catholics, in lUrban C^rrfsvEtat tVesent 
de I’Eglise Romaine, p. 2f!5. 
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as it has been di8%qred bf the dini^ch 4ff Rooa^^i oknt. 
Bnt it is abandimtfy known, that these oaloilista, 
more esjiecially the Spaniards and Portogaesei, 
aw ^0 moat worthless and profligate set of meii 
that bear ^e Christian namh } and this flict is oon- 
flrmed by the testimonies of several Homan Ca^ 
thoiic writers of great merit andantbority, whooan< 
not be suspected of parti^ity in this matter. Nay, 
the clergy tliemselves are not excepted in this ge- 
neral condemnation ; but, as we Istwa from the 
same credible testimonies, snipass even the idola< 
irons natives in the ri^culons rites which they 
perfbrm in the worship God, as well as in the 
licentiousness of their manners, and the enormity 
of the crimes they commit without r^uctaooe. 

Those of the anci^t inhabitants of America, who 
either have submitted to the Eunmean yoke, or 
live near their colonics, have imbil^ sCme frint 
knowledge of the Bomisl) religion, from the Je- 
suits, Franciscans, and other ecclesiastics; but 
these feeble rays of instruction are totally clouded 
by the gloomy suggestions of their native super* 
stition, and the corrupt influence of their barba- 
rous customs and manners. As to those Indians 
who live more remote from the European settle- 
ments, and wander about in the woods without 
any fixed habitation, they axe absolutely inca^ble 
either of receiving Or retaitung any adequate no- 
tions of the Christian doctrine, unless th^ be pre- 
viously reclaimed from that vagrant manner of 
life, and dvifized by dt) ittteropurse with persons, 
whose humane mid insinuating manners are adapt- 
ed to attract tbeir love, am excite tiieir imita- 
tion. This the Jesuits, and otiteT, eedesiastios 
of different orders, in the dmrehof Home, '#ho 
have been sent in later times to convert^ these 
wanderlDg;^vag^, have Ibpnd by h oopsimit and 
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uniform ^pericBfe8 j| m]. Hence fi)mier have 
erected atieiH and founded civil eddetiee, ce- 
mented by government and lawe, like <be Euro- 
pean states, in several Indian provinces both in 
Sou^ imd North Amerfoa j d»d it is on ibis ac- 
count that they dischmrgo tSie double functions of 
maguibntcs am doctors amoi^ these their new 
subjects and disciides, whose morale and senti- 
mei^ it is said, they endeavour to preserv^ure 
and nncorrapted, by permitting few or no Euro- 
peans to approach them [«]» Ibese arduons and 
diffictdt attempts have l^ished to the disciples 
of Lc^ola ample matter of boasting, and a lucky 
occasion of eii^lfog the seal,, the dexterity, and 
industry of thoUr order, * But it has appeared, 
from relailloiu) worthy of er€dit,'.^at these exploits 
of the Jesuits, in ttie internal and more inacces- 
sible provinces of America, are not so much car- 
ried on with a view to the propagation of Christi- 
anity* as with an intention to gridity their own 
insatiabie avaHoe mid boundless ambition. And, 
aocordingly, they are reported to send jrearly to 
^ members of their order, in Eurepe, immmse 
quantities Uf gold, drawn ftom several American 
provinces where th^ have powrtr and property, 
out chiefly fima Paraguay, which belongs to them 
aldne [o]. 


Cwjt A grest wriety of Sket* an aBqpsd** a proof of iWis In 
t]io liotten in whidi Ibo fVeadk Joadta giwi tMr frtend* In 
£iir^ Ml aceowU of Uie auOoeM aadlhiite of UMirMladoo, and 
whn^ M* nunhtir pnl>ll*aed at Balia. 

Am WM hj no mWtM tlio ot^ SWf own Oio 
pnncipail TeWQU of eumng^offall coniniittiwaMk’hwtNen UtS In- 
diana and £sn|)Miia ■wiS’ Kpptar e^WantOoW ^ MWttmta of dw 
fellowtDg not*. I 

Co] WbUe fother Ldiat was nt Amur TaSilmrini, 

at that tinie genwd of tho Jwndta, ndlEW hint MtoibI quea- 
tkna (dating to the prpgtta* ^ Ghtislmity ta' Ameries ; to 
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XX. The o»ii$e of ChrietUmity was pr^otedi cent. 
with more wisdom* apd coosequently with hettm* 

liKCT* *4 

which, with coui^ «ii<OU4oUj& b»a«tr4iBiMedii>te!y*hi> ?f|S^" i!. 
general anawoTi '** Tbht jQoroel nude htde or no real Anittica. 
pnigreaa in llart c^ntrf ; thtt he W n«rar met witii'iiiM adult 
peraon anuMg the AaaerioaiW udK> ctndd b# eetenwad n trae pee* 
aeljrte to Cb^anity ^ and dqn. tjbe miadeoiriM «httld anu^y 
pretend to any <nhera]tptoita(ofaapbdttodkind)ddadi^iiactnK 
baptised aome children at tha pobt pf.daath*/ ,lie Uj^da^ a* 
the aame time, “ that, in oidar to ntohathe Aitnaiieaaa Clniad^ 
it was prerioQtly aeceaaahr to nuike thaai mho.* 3liia hcdd 
Damuucan, who had been niiwiett^ ndadihli^ in the Amerinwi 
islanda, had a great nnad to gire Tanibivini aome aenaonaMe adtiaa 
concerning the iunnense wwthandaftbatityd|attl«JeauiHbad 
acquued in these parts of the woHds hut the cumdiigr old man 
eh^d aitfolly this part the oonvenathn^ and tamed it open 
another euiject. Lebat gam, upon imotheroeto^a, aadUMatar * 
proof of hie undaunted apirit and pTeaenoaoFinuid; hw w^, in 
an aw^ence gnantod him by Clamcnt XI. that pontiff pnised, in 
ponipooa terms, the indUBtiy and md of the Portomoeae and 
Spudah miadienariea in promoting the aakathm of the .wertcanai 
and reproached the PrOneh trith inaedvity and indiffofence in p 
matter of such hi^ otw reeoK^^DeminicaH uM him 

plainly, “ Ihto the l^iniiito%>««d Port^puiee boetoed of the 
aacCeaa of t^irlahoanijinthoutnay aort of ftaiBdatien] ahtoeit 
was wdl known, that, instead of conrorta, they had only madp 
hypocritea, a& their di8ci]d« among the laimu hiDdng Wan 
forcad* by the dtead of pautiahment* imi die tarrmrs «f dmtb, td 
embr^ Ctonetamity adding nwreoref, f* TWt anch as had re* 
ceived haptiam eostinued aa i^en and egregious idolatan to they 
had haan beCoM their profeaaion of Chiiatianityf ." I’o via ac* 
count wa n%bt add toe ralationB of • whide cloud of witneaaas, 
whose teatiaaaniea ar» every way worthy of csrodit, and who do* 

(toue HWimOudy ^ nafeM thing. Wdintobii^elbeiM^nreaiato* 
aide piepe midded, Memoire toudhant ftitoltosaeaeiit oenm* 
dertok dee Perea deaaW* dana lea hadea d^Wptone, which ia ' 
Bul^ined to preaier’e Kelation da Veydfa^de la Sud, p, 

577. See alae Voyage Aiw Indea Occtda«M»)to» |tor FldW».Ckraaje 
tom. U. p. 67. 46. atol Mammatoiiu, Oriy. et Aht. Ctwiat. 'toiil>''||^‘' 
u. p. 387. IWre ia a pardcider aeoeunt it toe deauttoef {Wa> 
piay, ipvea by Don Ulloa, in hia Voyage d’dmeriiyM, tonb h p. 

« 't.f > 

* toaLttianV^iillWenEaptgna man ludiy tarn. 

t IdL ib. tom. Tiif. ^ 12» ^ 
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CENT, success, in those parts of America where the 
bEcV.^i. foniie^ settlements during this centmy ; 


540 ; b«|t thto ae^diini U ^rtial in Ijfeir faTom!!; Utay ak*e 
abd dsMionaly and attfitny dafanded in an account of the mie* 
tit Paiwuay, pnblisliad by Moiato^iy m the yaar 1743* 
linien Pr. Mosl^eiin wrote tfaia note, the important dia- 
ed?m^ that placed ibe ambitions, deapotio, and re^llious pro* 
ceedt^ of 4m,JestiiU in Paraguay, in the plainest and most 
striking bgbf;^ b^ not been yet mdde. The Wk of Muratori, 
wbiffa wajsijpubus]^ at VemceTin the year 1743, and repub* 
Kshed in a mncdi" translation at Paris in 1754% deceived, for 
aobie time, the over*credu!oiai, pay, induced even the enemies 
of the Jesuits to suspect ''that iSnCrr conduct at Paraguay w'as 
not so criminal as it nad been represented* So that, notwith- 
standing the acensations that bad been brought against these 
mhwioiiaries by the 'Writers menridned by Dr. Mosheim; not- 
withstanding a memorial sent to the • outi^ of Spain in the year 
17S0, by Don May%in de Barua, at tiiat thpe Spanish governor 
of Paraguay, in which the Jesuits are charged with the most 
ainbitious prefects and the most rebellious designs, represented 
as setting up an independent government, accused of carrying 
on a prodigtom fi^e, and othet^ things of that nature ; and 
notwithstanding the circumstantial evidence of various known 
facts that supported these accusations in die strongest manner ; 
notwithstanding this, the public was more or less deceived. 
The illwMon, however, did not test long. In the ynar 17^, the 
courts of Madrid «ud Lisbon entered into a treaty for fixing the 
limits of their respective dominions in SoutlhAmmrica. The Je- 
suits, who had formed an Independent republic in the heart of 
rimse dominions, composed oi the Indians* whom they had gain- 
ed by the insmuaring softness and aflMed mildness, humility, 
and generosity* of their proceedings, were mudh alarmed at this 
treaty. It was one of the fundamental laws of this* new stlate 
(wbieh was founded under the mask of a Christian mission), that 
niritbor hbdiop, governor, nor any officer, civil, militatry, or eede- 
siasrioalr nay, htir oven any individual, Spaniard or Portuguese, 
should be admitted iaio its territories, to the end d^ai the pro- 
ceedings iad ptofocts of the Jesuits inight itM remaiii an im- 
penetrme The members of their order were alone to 

be insiitioted in this profound and impoi-tani mystery. Tbe 
use of tbe Spteitish language was pi^^faibited throughout tbe 


• Muralori's scroUnt of ths Mtffsloa isf Psrtgusy ws« ttabslsted from the 
French edition mto EngUidi, and publUhsd In Svo. in the year 1759, 
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and though it bad tho gteateat ignoranoef ci^t. 

ditjr, and indolence, to made in hwe 

time, a considei'aide |(rogree». The Enf^udt In- 
depeDdent8» who iredrod to America on account ^ ' 
of their difiseheion £rom thO'/ €»tahl!shed religion 
of ihoir eottotry* claimed the hOnoor of carrying 
thither t|ie first rays of divine truth* and of 
beginning a worh that has b^en since continued 
with such }HOus zeal and siich ahutviant froit; 
and indeed this clmni is founded in jnstiee. Se- 
veral fomilies of this sect that had been settied in 

) 

extent of this new territQiy» in owier io prevent more effec-* 
tuatty ail communication between tl^e end tlmt nation. 

The Indians were trained to the use of fuiaj^lied with 
artillery^ instructed in ti^e art of war> taught to heboid^ the 
Jesuits as their sovereigns end ttieir god% and to ]io<^k upon 
all white peop|e» except the JeeuitSi as d^moniact^ aibeistej 
and, moreover) as theii* harharobs and lOortal enemies. Such 
was tlm state of things when^ in the year 1752, the united 
troops of Spain and Portage) mmkm towards the eastern 
borders of die river ITragal) io make the mccdnmges ef certain 
villages tiiat bad been agreed upbn in the ti^ty nbove men^ 
tion^. Upon this the Jesu^ts^ Hot being sufficiently pre- 
pared for their defence, demanded a delay of the execution 
of the treaty under various p^texts^ l%i|S del^r was granted s 
but as the Spanish General Oomea Frelee Andmda» perceived 
that these holy fathers employed this daisy in arming the 
Indians, and confirming thim in their reboUion, ho wrote 
to bis court, and received 0^ orders from thence to pro^i^d 
to the execution of the' treaty. A war ensued betwe^ the 
Spanish and the Portuguese ton one ride, and the Indians, 
animated by Idie Jesuits on the other, in wfairii the Spanish 
general lost his bUs, and of wbicb the iHhur cSrouiOstances 
are well known* This was the real and or^^M COusO of die 
disgrace of the Jesuits at the Court of Postugal* Those who 
desire a more particular account id! tbh matteVu wilh find^ 
in a famous pampbletj drawn on authentic jnemorh^^ 
published by the court of XdsbodJ^' and printed at the lifogUlSi 
in the year 175B, under die foliowing ritlet tok Il#piib)i^'t|d 
des Jesuits au Paraguay renvurs^e, on Kriarion AothOiatitf^ 
de la Guerre quo ces Aeligieux ont os4 souten^ Ips 

Monarques d'Esp^e et do Portugal on AinSriqu% {loiir y 
defendre lets Qomaines dost its avoimii usurpfi la 
au Paraguay, sous preteKte de Religion* 
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CENT. HMlandt mnoirad firom thence into America [pj 
in the year 16^, in crder, as th«y *« 


A ,i transmit th^v doctrintf f uro aiod ttndeiled to 
fhtiire'l^eai and laid ^ Ibiisidathnaift 

<^a.iM!ir(aat6£9]. tlsieaaoeesetfaaltaitnded 
Heat emimtion' ei^a^ great mmtbmW the 
|MK>]da c^ed Pttiitane, ir&> groaned under the 
dp^ewdim the lHiehop«,« and severity of « 
eowt, by which this c^^essionvrasauthedSed, td 
loilow the fbrtanes m these religidus adventU'^ 
f(ntf [r] -f and this produced a second emigrad^ 
in the year Biit notwithstanding the success 

that is process vi time crowned this enterptsae, 
its first beggings were unpromising, and the 
colonists, immediately after the^ arrive, laboured 
undm* such hardships and dlMcmties in the diuary 
and UnCttItLyated wilds of this new region, that 
they could make hut little progress in instructing 
the Indians ; thdh* whole real (md industry being 
scarcely sufifident to preserve theinfimtsetdement 
fiumtImhoiTQinofmaiine, But towards the year 
1638 []s], things put on a imtter aspect : the colony 
began to flot^h, ahd the new comers, among 
whom the PoritansMayhew, Sheppard, and Elliot, 
made an eminent figure, bad tbelmsure, courage, 
and tranquillity of mind, that were neoeasary to 
ihe exeeutiim of sudh an itnpoHant and arduous 
design. All these devout exiles wmu remarkably 
zealous, laborious, and sticcessfhl in the conver« 


«etUed is iht part of AiMriia that mw 
Jtwir Plymoudi. . 

[j' j See Ncafs Ilittoiy of tho Puritans, s<d. ii. p. 138.— As 
aim ft Gsmtas vfotk, eSritled, Ant. With. Enj^Usdbe Be* 
femusiSiM !KU«tori»» S. vi. e. st p. 807. . 

^ CO ^ Msiberis Hiatory ot 'NWr Kindutd, p. 126. — Neal’s 
Hkuny of Dw PstBans, vol. pt 208. ' 

tSt C*] Dr. Mmlteim aayi in Ae ysW 1822, but iliis w 
' ''pltutabty an eikte o( the prew t etniip h » we8 knonui, Aat 
A* emigmUm of fihe^nrd and ISKet hsipiued betweeA 
1681 and 1634i. 
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«on of the lodiaos; hat mooe aoqi^fed twch 
a shining reputatioii» in .this pious carMir* as 
John BUkKt, who leamed Iheir language^ into 
which he tra»siat€Ml the Bthie, and cKtber insttac> 
live and adi^ng fao^ks^ Athared together tiio 
wand^ing sarages, and femtedi them into re.> 
gular congregations, instropted them in. a manner 
suited to the dulness of their comprebmisioo, and 
the measare of their ret^etbe <^padties \ and, 
hy such emio^t du^lays of his zeal, dexterity, 
and indefatigahlo industry, merited, after his 
death, the honoorahle title of the Apostle of the 
Indians 

The unexpected success that attended these 
pious attempts towards the propi^^oa of Chris* 
tian knowledge drew the attention the parlia* 
ment mid people of England) and the turther 
advancement of this good cause appeared an object 
of sufficient importance to emj^loy the delibma* 
tions, and to claim the protection, of the great 
council of the nation. Thus was fontned ^t 
illustriom society, which derives its title from the 
great purpose of its institution, en^ the Pr(^* 
gation of the Gospel in fl>r«i^pa?ts» road which, 
in proportion to the increase of its number, in- 
fiuenoe, revenues, and pjDerogatives, has still re- 
newed and augmented Its efforts fw the instrue- 
tion of the pi^ans in all parts of the world, par- 
‘ticularly tho^ on the American eemtinent. It is 
true, that after all its efforts, much, is yet to be 
done ) but it is alsc true, and most he acknow- 
ledged by all that have examined theae matters 

Horabeckias, De CoaVeniAtMi Siidoniai at CJratiL iAtik 
cap. XT. p. rSO. — Cnsscentb Msdieti ISpistah de %M)cein« Sws- 
gelii apud Indos OeddenUdee ad JoL l.eaadei)|eSft 
1699, in 8ro. Inornate Mathei^a LeOer W {.MUdsab 

tranabKed iato ^agtiAh, and inaeftpd iutb Gotten 
of EHiot, pp. 94, 34 liond<« «div s&d is bii HnMwnf New 
England, Book III. p. 194. N. 
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CENT, with attention and impartiality, that much had' 
XVII. done, And that t^ pious undertakings of 

this respectable society have been fallowed with 
^ unexpected f^it. With respect to the ja-oVince 
of Penn^lvania, which’ reteeives in its * bosom,* 
without distinction, persons of all sects and all 
opinions, we shall have occasion to speak of its 
religious sthte in another place. The American 
provinces that were taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, under the command of Count 
Maurice of Nassau, became immediately an 
object of the pious zeal of their new masters, who 
began, with great ardour and remarkable success, 
to s^ifread the light of the Cospel among the 
wretched inhabitants of those benighted regions [«]. 
But this fair prospect ws n afterwards clouded in 
the year 164'4<, when'th<* Portuguese recovered 
the territories they had lost. As to the Dutch 
colony that is settled in Surinam, we cannot say 
much, having never received the smallest informa- 
tion of any attempts made by them to instruct 
the neighbouring Indians in the knowledge of 
Christianity [w], 

Thetnc- XXL Religion in general, and the Christian 
cbri«tt«oi- veligjon in particular, had many enemies to en- 
t 7 in Eng. counter in this century, though their number 
has been studiously dimiiyshed in the accounts 
of some, and greatly ext^erated in the represen- 
tations of others. The English complain of the 
retg^ of Charles IL as the fatal period, when 
cbrmption of manners, and vice, in the most licen- 
tious And profligate forms, over-ran their nation, 


Jo. Honr. Hottiogi^rt Topogrspbis EoclosiAstica, p. 47. 
Janicoti, Etat Freflent des Pjri>vinfei!i Utfieft, tow. i. p. S96. The 
flame author jgfirOB m account bf Surtuant/ axtd Of tho state of 
religion in that colohy, ^ctiap. xiv. p. 407. 

Cto]] There are three churphes isk tbot settJemwkt for the use 
of the colonies; but no attempt im ^beeti, made to flpread the 
koowledge of the Gospel among the iwsdiTefl. 
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engendered a spirit of scepticism and infidelity, cent. 
and formed a set of nnhi^pjr men, who employed 
all the wantonness of inconsiderate wit, *dl the j 
sallies of ima^nation, and even all the force ’ 
of real talent and genius, to < extinguish a sense 
of religion in the minds of mankind. That this 
complaint is far from being groundless appears, 
on the one band, from the number of those 
writers among the English, whose productions 
were levelled either agmnst all religion, or de- 
signed to confine the, belief of men to natural 
religion alone ; and, on the other, from the still 
superior number of learned and ingenious treatises 
in which the divinity, dignity, and intrinsic excel- 
lence of the Gospel, were demonstrated and dis- 
played in the most striking and conspicuous 
manner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm 
the accounts that have been given of the progress 
of infidelity and licentiousness at the period now 
under consideration than the famous Lectures, 
founded by that illustrious ornament of religion 
and humanity, Mr. Robert Boyle, who, in the 
year 1691, consecrated a considerable part of his 
lai’ge fortune to the service of Christianity, by 
leaving, in his last will, a sum to be distributed, 
successively, to a number of learned divines, who 
were tp preach, in their turns, eight sermons 
every year, in defence of natural and revealed 
religion [a;]. This pious and honourable task has 

See lilcotier’s Preface to his French* tzanslation of Dr. 

Clark’s Discourses on the Bein|; and Attributes of God. For 
an account of the pious, learned, and illustrious Mr. Boyle, 

See BudgelVs Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of ths 
Illustrious Family of the Boyles, published in 8vo< at London, 
in the year 1737. — See also the Bwliotheque Britamiique, ton, 
xii. p. 144. But, above all, the late learned Dr. 

Life of Boyle, published in 8vo. in the year 1744 } and dut 
very valuable Collection of Lives, the Btograplua BritMtnics, 

Article Boyle (Robert), note See aw Ai^Ie HoUtea, 
in the same coQectioa, M. 

E S 
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CENT, been comnutted always to men of the most emi- 
nent geninf^^ and abilities, and is still undeitakon 
with performed with remarkable dig- 

nity an4 «S<^ss. The discourses that have been 
deliver^ in consequence of this admirable insti- 
tution have been always published ; and they 
form at this day a large and important collection^ 
whieh is known throughout all Europe, and has 
done eminent seiwice to the cause of religion and 
virtue [r/X: 

Hobbes, XXll. Tile leader of the impious band in Eng- 

Rwhesicr, wliicl), SO early as the reign of Cliarles II. 
attempted to obscure the truth, and to dissolve 
the solemn obligations of religion, was Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, a man whose atidacious 
piide was accompanied .th an uncommon de- 
gree of artifice and address, whose sagacity was 
superior to his learning, and whose reputation 
was more o>ving to the subtilty and extent of his 
genius, than to any progress he had made either 
in sacred or profane erudition [zj. This man, 
notwithstanding the pernicious nature and ten- 
dency of his principles, had several adherents in 
England; and not only so, but lias found, in 
foreign countries, more than one apologist, who, 
though they acknowledge that his sentiments 
were eironeous, yet deny that he went such an 


[y3 There is a complete list of these learned discourses in 
the Bihliotheque Angloise, tom. xv. part II. p. 416. — The late 
Reverend Mr. Gilbert Burnet published in four volumes, in 
8vo. a judicious, comprehensive, and vrell-dif^csted Abrid^cnt 
of such of the 'Boyle’s Lectures as had been preached before the 
year 1737. lluB abridgment, which has been translated into 
the French and German languages, comprehonds the diseonnes 
of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, G^retl, Ilarfis, Bradford, Black- 
h(dl, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, ttliietiOn, Tamer, Bntler, 
Woodward, Derham, Ibbot, Long, J. Clarke, Gordon, l^iniet, 
Berriman. 

fs] See Bayle’a Dictionary, at tbd ^^<de HoU}M.M^ood’e 
Athena Oxonienaes^ voL ii. p. 641. last ^tion. 
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impious length as to introduce the dishe^jelT,^ <n: to crnt. 
overturn the worship of a Supreme Q*]. 

But if it should be granted, on rae brie Widj t^t 
Hobbes was not totally destitute of all sense m a 
Deity, nor of all impressions of religion ; yet it 
must be alloAved on the other, by all who peruse 
his writings with a proper degree of attention, 
that his tei^ets lead, by natural Consequences, to 
a contempt of religion and of divine worship j and 
that, in some of his productions, there are visible 
marks of an extreme aversion to Christianity. It 
has, indeed, been said of him, that, being pd* 
vanced in years, he returned to a better mind, and 
condemned publicly the opinions and tenets be 
had formerly entertained [5] ; but how far this 
recantation was sincere, we shall not. pretend to 
determine, since the reidity of his repentance has 
been greatly questioned. 


[ckJ Among the patrons and defenders of flobbos, we may 
reckon Nic. Hier. Gundlingius. in bis Observationes Selects, 
torn. i. n. ii. p. 30. and in bits Gundlingianu, p. XiV. p. 304* as 
also Arnold, in bis GhTman work, entitled, K^ben und Ketzer 
Histoiie, p. 11. b. xvii, c. xvi. 9e:it. p. lOS^Si-These writers 
are refuted by the learned Budaeus, m bit? Theses de Atbeismo 
et Si^erstitioue, cap. 1. p. 187. 

This recantation of Hobbes depends upon the testimony 
of Wood, iti his Athente Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 6 16. TliiR wri^ 
ter informs us, that Hobbes composed an apology for bimaelf 
and his writings^ Jn >rlnch be declared^ that the opinions he had 
published in his by no meana conformable to his 

real sentiments that 1^9(1 only .pit>posed. thdm as a matter of 
debate, to exerpise bis^ mind in the art of reasoning : that, after 
the publication of ^at never maintained them 

either in public dr in private, but bOd^left them, entirely to the . 
judgment and decision of iho cbuvplijt more ei^eciidly,, tb® 
tenets, : in this and his other Writing, t^t ^nied in^dhiiieta^ 
with the doctrines coDcemin^ God and reli'g^ tibat arp oom- 
moiily racoiy^edt were never dpUre^ed by him ,tni^ 
propos^ as questions, tlmt were deCtdei^by divin^ aad eobttt- 
astical jU%e9^; , endowed with a proper ^ 

account that giy^s of the apoidgy nqw ii^d^ epnu# 
tion; but be. ^es not tell us the year in wbicli H was pub- 
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The same thing cannot be said of John WiUhot, 
earl of Ro^c^r, who h^ insulted the majesty 
of God, nba templed upon the truths df religipn 
and ^6 ohligatioris of morality with a piwjme 
sort of ffenzyi that far surpassed the/iriSpiety of 
Hobbes, but whose repentance airf conveTSion 
wei%i also .as palpable as had been his folly,' and 
much more unquestionable than the dubious 
i'ecantatibn of the philosopher of Malihesbury. 
Rochester was a man of uncommon sagacity and 
penetration! ' of a fine genius, and an elegant 
taste \ biit these natural talents were accompanied 
with the ^atest levity utid licentiousness, and 
the most impetuous propensity to unlawful plea- 
sures. So that as Ibng a health enabled him to 
answer the demands ot pa^on, his fife Was an 


Kshed, which is a proof that he himself had never seen it, 
nor does he inform us whether it appeared durinfi^ die life of 
Hobbes, or after his deatb* As indeed it is placed in tbe 
catalogue Qf his 'writings, .witir a date posterior to tbe year 
1662, it is nattital to suppose that it was not published 
during his lifKiiface be died in tbe year 1679. It is, there- 
fbre, no easyimtter to determine whbt stress is to be laid 
, )Upon this rei^tation of Hobbes, or what sentiments we are 
to form w concealing his supposed repentance* That the 
apology under consideration exists, we do not pretend to 
deny; but it may possibly have been composed by some of 
his friends, to diminish the odium that it was natural to think 
bis .licentious principles woald on But 

^ should it be panted, that it was drawn published by 

himself, even this concesdoii would contribute but 
Hide to teve, or rather to recover, his reputation; since it is 
well known, that nothing is nmre conuptm: among those who, 
by sp^reading con^t principle and. peniicsJbus opinions, have 
drawn upon therasidves we j[Ust indignation of the public, than, 
like Hobbes, to . Receive tbe wdrjd by insidious;^ and ibsincere 
declarations of^l^e soundness of thoir felief, ’hnd tlie up- 
rightness of their intentt^s. It W thus they secure 
themselves a^nst the ex^uiiolti " df the lihat me derived 
; to fence religion, while f they ' tliair Jicentidus 

aentiments, and propagate 

with security. / ^ ’ " : ’ ‘ » 
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iiq-la^iirupted see^ 4 rf (felwuchery [c3- £^7* 

bawewy .so %, ,<>f »,iy®»7 .«,* 'j 

liilM^ life a^-j^eee. fpHy apd, gmlt 

,pf .8^4$^ yiew.he; ■''''' ' 

wa9. gr^Oy 'aaem^:rW the xiiee pathptje 
TeE^pii^;,#nd -exhpiia^iw^ of |)<^r 
elter\^ra8 hwhop ifp S4i*uin. , , :’ihie (Cpiivi^ioh 
of hie guilt pyfldu^, ft de^ 
repeotanoe, an a^N^ot recourse, to .tWe roftrcy of 
<5pd, as it is .manife^teddn , we Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and a sincere ahhorience of^th® offerees 
be had cominitted f^lpst .thp beet of j^in^. , ha 
these pious sentkiients hedeparted.lldsihfe in the 
yearX680[^j. ; , ! , . i v 

In this list we may ahio^place Anthuoy Ashley 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, who died of a cbhsmtip- 
tion at Naples, in’ the year 1703; not that this 
illiistrious writer attacked openly and profelssei^y 
the Christian relimon, but that the most seducing 
strokes of wit and raillery, the most endiantjng 
eloquence, and the charms of a, genius, in which 
amenity, elegance, , copiousness, and elevation were 
happily blended, rendered him one of its most 
dangerous, though secret enemies ; nay,^ m much 
the more dangerous, because his opposition was 
carried on under a mask. Ilis tvoras have been 
published, and have passed through several edi- 
tions. They are, remarkable for beauty of diction, 
and contain Very noble and eub^e scntiineiits ; 


[c]] See an account of liie life and writing in Wood e Athente 
Qxonienses, vol. ii. p>» 6 .poetical genius " ia juatly cele- 
brated by yoltaire, ■ in bis Melai^es deXiterature et de l^hildso- 
plde, chap, xxxiv, vob iv^ of bia .W / 

.[dQ Bisbw Burnet has a particu% accoimi of thja lent 
and very , aneetipg scene of the life of t^s nobfemen^,.^ a 
paipphlet mitten e^^resslyon Aat and entitled^ ,^aine 

Passa^A De^h. of John, Earl oX jR^&ter, 




o^jdtaipiitg moire ajmptjf ihoiT Conver^ob^j 
of Nai^r^ and Revealed Religion. ■ " r 
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CEKT. but ought to bo read with the utmost cautiou^ as 
extreoiely ^^i|i^rqus to unexporifioced, yoUthfui, 
and uaw?^*Ads [«]. brv^ Wtetidty and 

CiQ Hb were first <M>)]ected md piiUiAed lind^ the 
of CaigmelWani^cs, m three voliiioee, i» i» .the year 
Hf U, end, mc6 that time, have jmased d?reug4 eefteirrf editioos. 
See ]Le Clerd’g accaunt of them in his KbBdtbeque Choice, 
tjmi. ^ llie leemed and ingenious Leibnitz's Cfitical Ke- 
ILectionis on llie Philos^y Of Lord Shslteebu^ were 
hy Des Maizeftax, In die second volume of his Recueil des di>* 
tenses Pieces wir la Philosophie, p. 246.*— Th^’e are some WTi* 
ters who maintain, timt this noble plnhwophOr Ims been unjusily 
charged, by the greatest part of tw clmgy, with a contempt for 
revealed religioii ; and it were to be wished, that the arguments 
they employ to vindijcatO him fiom this charge were more satis- 
iactory and Solid than they rOsU} arlt. But, if 1 am not much 
nnstaken, whoever peruses his n ratings, and more especially his 
lanious letter concerning Etfthusm^, will be inclined to tdopt 
the judgment that has been formed of him by the ingenions 
l^r* Berkley, late bishop of Cloyne, in his Alciphron, or the 
Minute Philosopher, vbL i. p. 200.— Nothing is more easy tlian 
to observe, in the writings of liOrd 'Sbafteidniry, a spirit ^ rail- 
lery, mingling itself with even those of his refieOtions upon reli- 
gious subjects that seem to be delivered with the greatest serious- 
ness and gravity. But, at the same time, this unseemly mixture 
of the solemn apd the ludicrous, renders it difficult for those that 
are not well acquainted with his manner to know whether the 
man is in jest dr in earnest. It may also be added, that ibis 
author has pernicioasly endeavoured to destroy ihe infiuence 
mid efficacy some of riie great motives that are proposed in 
the Holy Scriptures to render men virtuous, by representing 
these motives as mercenary, and even turning them into ridicule. 
He eubatiitntes in tb^ the intrihido excellence and beauty 
of virtue, as ihe greht source bf morid obligation, and tlie 4roe 
indentive to virtuous deeds. But however ^luring this sublime 
ach^me of moriids may appear to certain minds of a refined, ele- 
gant, and ingenuous turn, it is certainly fittle adapted to the 
taste, the compt^enrion, and the charactOf of (hd mtikitude^ — 
Take away irom the Ipwer orders of mankind the prospect of 
reward and punishment that leada tfiem to vktue and obe- 
dience, by the {lowerfiil su^ebtiona Of hope nOd fear, and t^ie 
great supports of virtue, and dutf moat p^tturi motives to the 
pursuits of It will be then rm^Ved them* 

||9ir Since Dr. Moshfeim wrote oote, tlie very 
learned and judkio^' Dr. Leland pubKam his View of the 
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uocoutlt tura of John Toland, a na^ve of Iro- cent. 
land, who, towtnds the concinsion of this cea- 
tury, was rendered in&mous hy several Injnrious 
libels against dhHstianity, miuri; naturally a|>pear 
doubly disgusting, when oompiared with the ami- 
able ^ganoe ^ iq^cious refti^mrat of the 
writer now mentioned. However, as thc^ writers 
who flatter the passions by endeavouring to re- 
move all the restraints that religion imposes upon 
their excessive indulgence, wiflneteryant patrons 
among the licentious pmt of snankind^ so this 
man, who was not destitute learning, imposed 
upon the ignorant and unwaxy'i and, notwith- 
standing the excMB of hM turr^ajsoe tanky, 

Principid Debtacal Writdn hatie i^){»«pred in dur- 

tug tlie Jast and present Centuryi &c« In tnbicb tWe is a fall 
account nf the Free-thinkers and Deists iaaiitiiM(ied hy our histo- 
rian, and a review cf die writings of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

This review merits a {MorttGidar attenrion^ as it cmitaiins an im- 
partial acoouiit> an acoumte examination, and a satUfectory re- 
futation, of the eitoneous prificiples of that great mm* jLord 
Shaftesbury, like all other eminent umoiratOb, lias heeo mis- 
representod both by his iriendfl and his miemies. Dr. Lohnd 
has steered a middle course^ between the Ukid enlihuriasin of 
the former, and the partial malignity of the latter/ He points 
out, with singular penetration ^gid^n|» ibe mors, meon- 
sisteacios, and contradictions, of jtW illustrious author; does 
justice to what is good in his ingeniot^ wittiogs; separates 
carefully tho wheat from dbe chaff ; and neither improves nor 
condemns in the lump^ as toe many have done. In a more 
particular manner he has shown with^iiis usual pdn^icuity 
and good sense, that the bring inflimxmed by the faofpo of the 
reward promised in the <Sospri has aotbhig m it dismgeimons 
and davisb, and is sO iar from being iiiicoiisistent with iovim 
virtue for its own sake, thas^it tends, on tiie contriury, to bea- 
ten our esteem of its amiahlenesS mid woitb* — the tiiomph^t 
manner in which the leantu^ Dr. Warhurton luus refitted Sliaftes- 
hury $ reprosentarioti of raimny a^d ridicole as a test of is 
too well known to be mentioned here. deO also Dri Drown’s 
Three Essays on the Cbaraeleristkis, in whi<4 that sdhslhle 
anthor treats of^Eidicols^ considered as a Tent of 
ohligatioiiR of men to vkiite, and the noressiiy^id religious 
pruinide, and of revealed reti^Ofi and Chri^tiaaity., 
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CENT, and the shocking mdeiiess i^nd ferocil^ of his 
sRCT certaip meiM^are of fame [/]. 


||9f^ Dr. Hosheim quotes herp> in a short note, aa ac- 
couivt l|ieW4 and Writings of Toiand, prefixed 

to ids OOnfutotiOn of the Nassarenus Of that contemptible authoi. 
lAe ajbo 4ootea a life of Toland, prefixed to hie posthumous 
M^orks, printed in 8ro, at Londmi, in 1726, by Des Maizeaux.**— 
Dr. Mosheini says, that this man was not destitute of learning. 
Should that be granted, it mast, nevertheless, be acknowledged 
that this learning lay quite indigested in his head, and that the 
use he madki.of it in hia lyorks wqs equally injudicious and inn 
pudent. His oonfereooe with M. Scau^re concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Holy Scriptures, which was lield at Berlin, in 
the year 1*^01, in presence of the queen of Prussia, and in which 
he made such a despicalde figure^ js a proof of former; and 
his writings, to alt hut half^hel^ md half-thinkers, will be a 
proof (as long as they endure) of tltc laater. — It is remarkable 
that, according to that tnaxtm qf Juveokl, Nemo repente fuit 
tuvpissimusy Toland arrived only gradually, and by a progressive 
motion, at the summit of iniiddity. His first step was Socini- 
auism, which appealed in his book, entitled, Christianity not 
Mysterious. Ihis book procured him hard treatment from the 
Irish pariiament t and wae answered hy Brown, afterwards 
bishop of Cork, who unhappily did not think good arguments 
sufiScient to maintain a good cause, unless they were seconded 
by the secular arm, whose Ol-plaoed succours he solicited with 
ardotn*. The second step that Toland made in the devious 
wilds of irreligioB was in the publioation of fais Amyntpr; 
whi<h, in app^ance, was designed tp vindicate what he ad- 
vanced in his Life of Milton, to prove that king Charles 1. was 
not the real author of the Eikon Ba^ihe, hut, in reality, was 
intended to invalidate the Canon of the New Testament, and 
to tender it uncertain and precaijaiu^* Tliis pieces in as far 
as it attaeked the autbentirity of the Holy Scriptures, was 
answered in n triumphant manner by Dr. Clarke, in his Re- 
flections on that part pf the Book called Amyntor, which relates 
to the Writings of the Primitive, Fathers, and the Canon of 
tl)6 New Testament; by Mr* Riehai’dson, in his learned and 
judicious Vindkaiiion of the Canon of the New ^estameiit^; and 
hy Mr. Jones, in his Neyr and full Mcfthod of setting the Ca- 
nonical Authority of the New Testament# These learned wri- 
ters have exposed, in the most strikipg* nuumpr, thq disingepuity, 
the blunders, the false quotations, tiie i#idiou§ ftetiqns, and lidi- 
cttlous mistakes of Toland, who, on' various accetmU, way pe^ 
one of the most harndess writers agomst the Christian roH- 
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It is not necessary to mention other aUt^om <3t cent. 
this class, who afppeared in Englimd duriil|t' this 
century, but are long since consigned to oblivion ; 
the reader may, however, add to those that have '' 
been already named. Lord Berbert ef Cherbutr, 
a nhilosoph^ of some note, who, if he did not ab- 
solutely deny the divine origin pf the Opspel [g], 

pon. For ftn account of the AdeUidseipoii> ihe Kaasstfentis, the 
Letters to Serena^ the !pantheitiitieon, and the ether iiir 8 %w» 
works of this aBthoiTy with the excellent^ atis were that have been 
made to them, see his life ih the General l>iCtiO 0 arjr> pr rather 
ill Cbauffepied’s Supplement to B^!e^ Dictions^, entilled. 
Nouveau Dietionnuira Historlque «t Crtti^e> as this author has 
not only translatofl the articles added ^ l^yle^s Dictionary by 
the English editors of that but has augmented and im>* 

proved them by several interesting aHecdotee drawn from tbo 
Literary History of the Continent* 

[^3 Lord Herbert did not pretend to deny ihe divinity 
of the Gospel ; he even declared that be bad no intention to 
attack Christianity, which he calls, in express tenUs, * the best 
religion, and which, according to his own confession, tends to 
establish the dve great futicleS of that ufiiversai, sufficient, and 
absolutely perfect religion, n^hicb he pretpUds to deduce from 
reason and nature. But notwithstanding tliese &ir profeSaiooss, 
his lordship loses no occasion Of throwing ^ out insintiationa 
against all revealed religion, as labsolutely uncertain, and of 
little or no use* But this same debt, who was the firet, and 
indeed, the least contemptible of that tribe 'England, lias left 
upon record one of the strongest' instant^ mnaticbm and 
absurdity that perhaps ever has been hoat:#W, and of which 
he himself was guilty* This instance is j^areserved dn a manu- 
script Lifr of Lord Herbert, drawn up memorials penned 
by himself, which is now in the possession of a gOntleman of 
distinction, and is as fbllows: thht lord haring finished his book 
De Veritate, appoehonded that he abould nseet with much 
opposition, and was, coUsequeUtiy^ duhiduaf^for some time whe- 
ther it would not be prudent la suppress it. Being thus 
doubtful, (says his lordsfate), * ha my ‘ehamber (at Phris, where 
he was ambassador* in the yeair lfi24), one iair day ih the 
summer, my casement being open towards tbe^-sOulfa, the ruq 
idkining clear, and no wind Stirring, 1 t60k my hook De Vc- 
titafe in my hands, hnd knedmg op my knees, devoutly said 
Words: 0 thou eternal God, author of this light that 
now^ shines upon me, mi giver ^ id! inward iiluminationt, I 
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CENT, maintained, at least, that It was not essentially 
sBcr ^ salvation of mai^dnd [A] » 

Charles il^lount, who composed a book, enti- 


do ^ thine inlimte goodness^ to pardon a greater 

ret^imt limn a sinner ought to male : I am not satisfied enough 
! AtSi publish this book ; if it be for thy glory, I be* 
seech thee give me some sign from heaven ; if not, I shall sup^ 
ptese it.** Wlmt does the reader now think of this comer stone 
of Deism, isho demands a sup^otural revelation from heaven 
SA ftrour of a book that was designed to prove all revelatioii Un- 
eertaiu and useless? But the absurdity does not mtd here ; for 
our Deist not only nought for this revelation, but also obtained 
it, if we am to believe hinii 1 had no sooner, (says he,) spo- 
ken these words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise came forth 
from th^ heavmis it was Hke aothiiig on earth), which did 
eo cbeer and comfort )tt^, that Ito M iay petition as granted.** 
Eare credulity this in an unb^eycr i hut these gentlemen can 
believe even against reason when it answers their purpose* 
His lordship coptbiuest This, however strange it may seem, 
1 protest before the eternal God, is true ; neither am 1 super- 
stitiously deceived hmnin,'* &c* See Leland’s View of the 
Deistioal Writers, frc. vol. i. p. 470, &c. 

[A] T)iis is sufficiently Imown to those who have peiused 
Lord Herbert*^ boede De Causis Errorum, as also his celebrated 
work, De Rdigidiie GentUmmii Tbk author is generally con- 
sidered as the ^ief and founder of the sect or society that are 
cidled Naturalists, from their Attachment to natur^ religion 
alone. See Amoldi Historia Ecclesiastica et Haeret. part 11* 
p. I0dS.T-^The peculiar tenets of this famous Deist have been 
refitted by Musaaus and Kortholt, two German divines of emi- 
nent learning and abjfities,.-Hm**Gas8endi also composed an 
answer to I^rd Herbert’s book De Vetitate. In England it 
was refuted by Mr* Richard Raxter, in a treatise entitled, 
M<»e Rease^ for the Christian Religion, and no Reason 
agauist it* Mr* Locke, in bis Bssay on Human Unde^tanding, 
shows, with gr^st p^picuity and force of evidence, that the 
Five Artidea of Naikm Roltgion proposed by this noble author 
are n<^ as ha represents them, Common Notices, clearly in- 
scribed by the han^ of God in the minds of all men, and that 
a Divine Revc^tton is necessary to mdicate, develop, and en- 
force them. Dr* Wlutby be® treated the same matter 
amply in his learned worky eptidad, 5he Necessity and Use- 
fulness of the Christian Revelatiobi hy Reason of the Corruptions 
of the Principles of Natuial Relig^O among the Jews and Hea- 
thens, dvo, 1705. 
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tljed, The Grades of Reason, and« in tb^ .Vj^r cent. 
169 ®, died by his own hand [* 3 . ] . ; " ' 

XXQI. Ihfiddity, and even Atheism 
themselves also oh the continent dnriftg this iSeio-y^r . 
tuiy. In Fiunce^ Julim Cmw V anini^ the author Bu^gek 
of twa.:lbipoli«, the one entitle^ Tho 
theatre of Pif^vkieoce and the o^er, iHa^ 
logues concerning Nature f/3> wds publidiy l^uint ' 
at Thoiouse, in the yesur I 0 I 9 , as an impious and 
obi^inate atheist. It is never^eless to be ohSeirvedy 
that several learned and resp^eetable urritore eon* 
sider this unhappy man rsdher as a victim to 
bigotry and envy, than as a martyr to impiety and 


} ' !W 

[e] See ChaufFepied, NouveaU flistoiique ©t 

Cnt. though this author ha 9 ‘'^ttte<i thfe meution of this gen- 
tleman's unhappy fate, out of a T%ird, no doid^ to Kis Ulus* 
trious family. SgT Mr. Chauffepied has doi^ ho. more than 
translated the article Chai-les;;^ Blount, from Aat of the English 
coutinuators of Bayle. 

1 ^” [A] This book was pubKshed at Eyons in the year 1615, 
was approved by the clergy and magistrates of that city, and 
contains many things absolutely irreconcileable with athe^ti* 
cal principles: its title is as follows; Am^Hbeatrum E^temaa 
Providentiae, Divino-^Magicuin, Christiano-PhysicUm, Adtrohn 
gico-CathoUcum, .adTersiis Veteies Philosopbos, Atbepif^ Epi- 
cureos, Peripateticos, Stoicos, &e. This book has been este^- 
ed innocent, by several writers, impious by others, hut, in bur 
judgment, it would have escaped reproach, had Vanioi published 
none of his other productions, since the impieties It may coi|»fain, 
according to the intention of its author, ore carefully eohcealed. 
This is by no means the case of the book mentioned in tbe 
following note. ' 

[/] This book, concerning tbe Secrets of Queen Nature, 
the Goddess of Morials, was published with this suspicious title 
at Paris, in the year 1616, and contains glaring marks of impiety 
and atheism; and yet it was published irith tbe king s pemis* 
sion, and the approbation of the Faculty of Theology at Piiris. 
This scandalous negligence or ignoriinca is unaccountable in such 
a reverend body* The Jesuit Garasse pretends that the faculty 
was deceived by Vanini, who substituted another treatise in the 
place of that which had been approved* \See a wreybed book 
of Garasse, entitled, Doctrine Curieuse, p. 998| as also Durand, 
Vie de Vanini, p. 116. 
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CRNT. Atheism^ and Eoaintam that neither his life nor • 
*BCT^*i. writings 'were' so absurd or bIaei{rhemous as to 

enlitiie hteiiib the character of a deS]^ser of God 
and religioii fyn]. But: if Vanini bad bis apolo- 
gists,. tl& was by no^means the case of Cktsmo 
Ru^eri, a . native of Florence, whose atheism 
vvas as impudent as it was impious,' and who died 
in the most desperate: sentiments* of irreligion at 
Paris, in the year 1615, ^daring, that he looked 
upon all the accounts that had been given of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and of evil spirits, 
as idle dreanls £nj. Cassiraer Leszynski, a Polish 
knight, was capitally punished, suffering death 
at Warsaw, in the year 1689, for denying the 
being and providence of God ; but whether or 
no this accusation was woll founded, can only 
he known by reading his trial, and examining the 
nature and circumstances of the evidence that 
was produced against him’£o3* 1° Germany, a 
senseless and fanatic sort of a man, called Mat- 
thew Knutzen, a native of Holstein, attempted to 
fihtnd a new sect, whose members, laying aside all 
consideration of God and religion, were to follow 
the dictates of reason and conscience alone, and 
hrom thence were to assume the title of Conscien- 
tiarians. But this wrong-headed sectary was easily 


.fmjl See Budteus’ These* de Atheismo et Superstitione, p. 
120. The Rtithor.of the Apologia pro Vanino> which appeared 
in Holland, in the year 1712, ia Peter Frederick Arp, a leai*ned 
lawyer^ .who, in his Feriee sestivalea seu Scriptorum suorum 
Historian p. 28. has . promised a new edition of this Apology, 
with considerable additions. We may also place among the de- 
fenders of Vanini, the learned Elias Frederic Heister, in his 
Apologia pro Medicis, sect, xriii. p. 93. 

[«] See Bayle’s Dictionary,, at the article R^geri. 

[o] the German work of Amdd, entitled Kircben en 
Ketzer Historie, p. 1077..wJTb€re was fom^eriy in the famous 
libraiy of Uffonbach,. a complete collection of all the papers 
relating to the trial of Leszynsld, and a Ml account of the pro- 
ceedings against him. . 
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obliged to abandon his Extravagant undertaJdnj^ } c£kt. 
and ^U8 his id!& at|ra^t ciinie to nothing ? aK^Vr. 

XXIV. The incEt acute 4nid ianineht 
Atheists of this centttry, vidioto systom to]pre«E^iled ^ ^ 
the Supreme Author of all ;^hiDg8, ad a 
bound by the etennid- and ijtnfflutable tews of 
necessify or tete^ was Boiedict Spinozf^ a Portu- 
guese Jew. This man, who' died' at me Hague 
in 1677, observed, in. his emiduet, the rules of 
wisdom and probity, toueh better toan many who 
profess themselves Chdsttans^ nor did he ever 
endeavour to pervert the sentiments, orto eorrupt 
the morals of those with whom he Hved, or to 
inspire, in his discourse, a contempt of reli^on 
or virtue [5^]. - It is true, indeed, that in his writ- 
ings, more especially in those that were published 
after his death, he maintains openly, that God and 
the Universe are one and the same Being, and 
that all things happei^hy the eternal and immu- 
table law of nature, i. e. of an ail-comprebending 
and infinite Being, that exists and acts by an 
invincible necessity. This doctrine leads directly 
to consequences equally impious and absurd ; for 
if the principle now mentioned be true, each indi- 
vidual is his own God, or, at least, a part of the 


[j»3 See Mollcri Cimbria Literata, tom. 1. p. 304. and Isagpge 
ad Hiatoriam Cheraones. Cimb, patt II. ct^. vJ.'aect. vui. p.'l64, 
— ^La C ro2e, Entri^ens sur divei's alliRtoite^ p. 400. 

The life of Spinoza had been accumt^ yrritten by Cole- 
ms, whose pei^ormance was published at th^ Hague) in 8vo, in 
the year 1706. But a more ampler* and circumstantial Account 
of this singular man has been given by Lenglet du Ffcsnoyj and 
is prefixed to Boulainvillibi^e Expo^itidit of the Doctrine of 8pi* 
noza, which was published at Amsterdam, under the title of 
BinisselS) in 12mo, in the yeai* 1731. See sdso Bayle’s Diction-- 
ary, at the ^cle Spinoza. i^lT Lenglet du Fresnoy republished 
the work of Golems, and added to it several, anecdotes and cir- 
cumstances, borrowed from a Life nf Spinoza, written by an in- 
famous profiigate, whose name was Lucas, who praetiiod 
physic at the Hague. Sea beteWy the notes [W] and fy]. 
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CENT, unirersal Det^, aad is, therdbre, impeccable and 
perfect [r], ^ that as it may, it is evident that 

Spinoza seduced into thb moBslarotts system 
by the CWtesian philosophy, of which he was a 
passimHde admirer, and which was ^e perpetual 


The learned Fabrictus^ in his Bibliotheca Grseca, liv. r. 
nart UI. p. 119. and Jenichen, in Ub Bistoria Spinoaismi Lehn- 
nofiani} p> 58~72. have giiren ua an aipplo Hat of the writers 
who have refuted the sysNnn of Spmoea. The real opinion 
which thi^ subtUe sophist entertained concerntfig tlie Deity, is ta 
he learned in. his £tbick% that were published after his death, 
and not in his Tractatus Theolog^co-PoliticuS| which was printed 
during his life. For in this latter Treatise he reasons like one 
who was persuaded that there exists ah Eternal Deity, distinct 
from matter and the uniterse^ who has sent upon earth a r^i- 
^on designed to form men to tli« practice of benevolence and 
justice, and has confirmed that leUglon by events of a won- 
derful and astonishing, though not ($ a supernatural kind. But 
in his Ethfcks he throws off the mask, explains clearly his sen- 
timents, and endeavours to demonstrate, tliat the Deity is no- 
thing more than the universe^ producing a series of necessary 
movements or acts, in consequence of its own intrinsic, immu- 
table, and irresistible energy. This diversity of sentiments that 
appears in the different productions of Spinoza is a snfheient re- 
futation of those who, forming the estimate of bis system frmn 
his Tractatus llieologico-Politious alone, pronounce it less per- 
nicious, aild its author less impious, than they are generally sup- 
posed to be. But, on the other hand, hoW shall this diversity 
be accounted for ? Are we to suppose that Spinoza proceeded 
to atheism by gradual steps, or is it rather more probable, that, 
during his life, he prudently concealed his real sentiments? 
Which of these two is the case it is not easy to determine ; ie 
appears, however, finim testimonies every way worthy of credit, 
that he never, during his whole life, either made, or attempted 
to innke, converts to irreligion : never said any thing in public 
that tended to encourage disrespectful sentiments of the Supreme 
Being, or of the worship that is due to him; nay, it is well 
known, on the contrary, that, when subjects of a religious nature 
were incidentally treat^ in the counse of conversation where he 
was present, be always expressed himself with the utmost de- 
cency on the occasion, and ^ften with an air of piety and seri- 
ousness that was moi^ adapted to edify than to give offence. 
See Des Maizeaux, Vie de M. de $• Evinmond, p. 1 17, tom. i. 
of his works. This appears dso evident from the Letters that 
are published in his posthumous works^ 
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subjiKJt of hli ib^tfttioa and study. HiMilag c^nt. 
adopiedthatgeneralj^klncIpK J^xmtwhiehp^hliMo- *y“- 
pbers ‘of all saots'iMie % that all * j 

possessed by the Deity ih the ttost ^inent de- ^ " 

gree; and havidtf added to Ibis {Hdndple, as eqn^y 
evident, the obinion of Des Cartes, that there are 
only tivo realities in bidure, tiftoiight and exten- 
sion, the one esaebtial to spitit, and the other to 
matter [«] } the natturai coQ80^(Oence of this vras, 
that he imotild attiibtite to the Deity ^th these 
realities, even thought and extension* m an emi- 
nent degree ; OP, in Other word% shodid tcpres^t 
them as indnite mid immense in God. Hence the 
transition seemed ea)^ enough tojthht enormous 
system, which confounds God with the Dniverse, 
represents them as one and the same Bmng, and 
supposes only one substance horn uhebce all things 
proceed, and into which th^ all retrnn. It is na- 
tural to observe here, that even the friends of Spi- 
noza are obliged to aoknoudedge, that this system 
is neither attended with that]t|mineus perspmuity, 
nor that force of evidence, ^tfaat are proper to 
make proselytes. It' is too dark, too intricate, 
to allure men from the belief of tWe truths re* 
lating to the Deity, which the works of nature, 
and the plainest dictates of reason, are perpetually 
enforcing upon the human mind. Accordingly, 
the followers of Spinoza tell us, a^thout he- 
sitatiou, that it is rather by the suggestions of 
a certain sense, than by investigations of 
reason, that his dbctruie is to bu comprehended ; 
and that it is of such a natute, as to he eMily mis- 

gg* t*3 hypoiht^ of Caitei « not, petbaps, wi 
pwwiaed with seowss}' and pEe^mott, bjf asyii^ 

dtat he loebed u^it Aoughi w ■bneatblto ephii, 

Hum a» eacemtial in flisaer; eiiitse it w Wdl hiunm*' dutl drie 
tifailoiopfaiSr OMnitoMl iboogla as tin y»y aMtonSe Sr Stdt- 
stMwe of the tool, and 'orMndoS as ^ wry 4Miii«e imd 
aub«tance of matter. " 

VOL. V. t 
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CKMT. understood even by j)ersons of the greatest saga- 
penetration [^]. The disciples of Spinoza 
j assume the denomination of Pantheists, ehoosing 
rather to derive their distinctive title from the 
nature of their doctrine, than from the name 

^£^3 lih^e is oeilaifily no man so little acquainted with the 
chaiaetar of Bavle, as to think him void of discernment and saga- 
city ; and yet this most subtle metaphysician haft been accused by 
the ihllowers of Spinosa, of misunderstandingsnd misrepresenting 
the doctrine of diet,!f^tbeist) and consequently of answering it 
wWi very little solidity. See Bayle s Dictionary, at the article 
Spltioea. This charge is brought agmnst Bayle, with peculiar 
severity, by L. Meier, in his Preface to the Posthumons Works 
of Spinoza, in which, after complaining of the misrepresentations 
that have been giveti of the opinions of that writer, he pretends 
to maintain, that his system was, h <w^ery point, conformable to 
the doctrines of Christianity. BialattrriUiers, also, another of 
Spinoaa's commentators and advocates, declares, in his preface 
to a book, whose perfidious title is mentioned below in note [y], 
that all the antagonists of that famous Jew either ignorantly 
misunderstood, or maliciously perverted, his true doctrine ; his 
words am: Les Refutations de Spinoza m'ont induit a juger, 
ou que les auteurs n*avoient pas voulu mettre la doctrine, 
quits combattent, dans tine evidence sufiisante, ou qu'ils 
Tavoient mal entendue, p. 153— But now, if this l>e true, if 
the doctrine of Spinoza be not only far beyond the compre- 
hension of the vulgar, but also difficult to be understood, and 
liable to be mistaken and misrepresented by men of the most 
acute parts and the most eminent abilities, what is the roost 
obvious condusionS deducible from this fact ? It is plainly this, 
that the greatest part of the Spinosists, whose sect is sup- 
posed by some to be very numeioos in Europe, have adopted 
the doctrine of that fttmous atheist, not so much from a 
coimetion of its truth, founded on an examination of its in- 
tricate contents, as from the pleasure they take in a system 
that promises impunity to all tranwressions that do not come 
within the cognizance of the civil mw, and thus Jet loose the 
reins to every irregular appetite and passion. For it would 
be senseless, in the highest degree, to imagine, that the pre- 
tended multitude of the SpinosistB, many rf whom never once 
dreamed of ozercisiog their minds id the pursuit of truth, or 
accustoming them to philosophical discussion, should all accu- 
rately comprehend a system, which* uncording to their own ac- 
counts, has escaped the penetration Ond sngacity of the greatest 
gfonfutes. 
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of their master [»]. The ntjost noted iqembers 
of this strange sect were a physician, whose 
name was Lewis a certain person called 


\jt] Toland, un&ble to pur<;bas6 himself ft dinner, composed 
and pubJisbed, in order to supply the sharp demands of hunger» 
an infamous and impious book under tbe fbllowiiiff title : Pan> 
tbeisttcon; sire, Formula celebrftndm Sometatis Soeraticm, in 
Tres Particulas divisee ; quse Pantheistarum, sive sodalium, con- 
tinent, 1. Mores et Axiomata; Kumea et l^ilosophiam ; 
Libertatem et non fallentem legem neque fallendam, &c. The 
design of this hook, which was puhlislied in 8vo. at London, in 
the year 1720, appears by the title. It was intended to draw a 
picture of the licentious morals and principles of bis brethren tho 
Pantheists, under the fictitious description of a Socratical Society, 
which they are represented as holding in all the places where they 
are dispersed. In the Socratical, or rather Baci'hanaltan Society, 
described in this pernicious work, the president and members are 
said to converse freely on several subjects. There is also a Form 
or Liturgy read by the president, who officiates as priest, and is 
answered by the assembly in suitable responses. He recom- 
mends earnestly to the merabers of the Society, tlio care of truth, 
liberty, and health : exhorts them to guard against superstition, 
that is, religion ; and reads aloud to them, by way of lesson, 
certain select passages out of Cicero and Seneca which seem to 
favour irreligion. His colleagues promise solemnly to conform 
themselves to his injunctions ard exhortations. Sometimes the 
whole fraternity is so animated with enthusiasm and joy, that 
they all raise tlieir voices together, and sing certain verses out 
of the ancient Latin poets, that are suitable to the laws and prin- 
ciples of their sect. See Des Maizeaux, Life of John Inland, 
p. 77. — Bihliotheqiie Angloiee, tom. viii. p. IJ. p. 285, If the 
Pantheistical community be really such as it is here represented, 
It is not so much the duty of wise and good men to dispute 
with or refute its members, as it is the bustness of the civil 
magistrate to prevent such licentious *and turbulent spints from 
troubling the order of society, and seducing honest citizens 
from their religious principles, and the duties of their respective 
stations. 

[_w'] This Meier was tbe person who translated into Latin the 
pieces tliat Spinoza ha<l composed in the Dutch language ; who 
assisted him in his last moments, after having attempted, in vain, 
to remove his disorder; and who published hi» PosthumouH 
Works with a Preface, in which, with great impmSepce and little 
success, he endeavours to prove, thftt the doctrine of Spinoza 
differs in nothing from that of the Gospel. Meier U also tbe 
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cT.tit. Cotont Boulainvilliws [y], and some 

others, equally contemptible on account of their 
seniitnelEUaaaifd roowds. 


ntf a Wigll-knowa treatise, thus entitled, Philcmpbia Scrip- 
turn IntetpTes, Eleuriieropolb 1666, in 4to, in which the merit 
and adthtnity of the sacred writings are examined by the dictates 
of philosot>hy, that is to say, of the philosophy of Mr. Meier. 

^3 Lucas was a physician at the Hague, and was as 
famoijs for what be calM bis Quintessences, as he was infamous 
on account of the profligacy of his morals. He left behind him 
a Life of Spinor ftom when<^ Lengiet da rVesjioy took all the 
Oflditions that he made to the life of that atheWt, written by 
Golems. He also composed a work which is still handed about, 
and bought at an extmvagant price, by those in whose judgment 
rarity and impiety are equivalent to merit. This work is en- 
titled, VEsprit de Spinoza, and saqv ^ses infinitely, in atheistical 
profkneness, even those productions of Spinoza that are looked 
upon as the most pernicious ; so ftr has this miserable writer lost 
aight of every dictate of prudence, and triumphed even over the 
restraints of shame. 

(jy] Tills fertile and copious, Imt paradoxical and incon- 
siderate writer, is abundantly known by his various productions 
relating to the History and Political State of the French Nation, 
by a ceriain prolix Fable, entitled, The Life of Mahomet, and 
by the adverse turns of fortune that pursued him. His character 
was so made up of inconsistencies and contradictions, that he is 
almost equally chargeable with superstition and atheism ; for 
though he adcnowledged no other deity than the miiveise or 
nature, yet he looked upon Mahomet as authorised by a divine 
comhoission to instmet mankind; and he was of opinion, that 
the fate of nations and the destiny of individuals, could be fore- 
known, by an attentive observation of the stars. Thus the man 
was, at the same time, an atheist and an astmloger. Now this 
medley of a man was greatly concerned, ih consequence, 
forsdotb, of his ardent zeal for the public good, to see the ad- 
mirable doctrine of Spinoza so generally misunderstood, and 
therefisre he formed the laudable design of expoundings illus- 
trating, and accommodating it, as is done with respect to the 
doctrines of the Geqfiel in books of piety to ordinary capaci- 
ties. This design^ Meed, he ezeent^ but not so ftntuimtely 
for his master as he might fondly imagine; since it appeared 
most evidently, from his own aecA^unt of the system of l^noza, 
that Bayie, and the other writom who ^had ttq>re8ented his 
doctrine as mpugnsMt to the ptainest dictates of reason, and 
titteriy destructive of all religion, iiad judged rightly, and were 
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XXV. The progressive and flonrishipg st»te of ci;nt. 
the arts and sciences in the sevente^tl^ centnjy 
is abundantly known s and w© see the effect^ apd 
ergoy the froita, of the elforts then made fiw theZ^^ 
advancement eif learning* No branch of Htetn-^n'cui’o- 
ture seemed to be neglected. (40gic, philosophy, »»‘ed 
history, po^ry, andihetoiic} inaword> all the'®*’”"* ’ 
sciences that b6l(»)g to the respective provinces of 
reason, experience, observation, genius, meminy, 
and imagination, were cultivate and improved 
with remarkable snccess tl^rongbout the Christian 

neither misled by nor tetnerit^* In the book 

of Boulainvilliers «ee the atheism fSid impiety of Spinoza in a 
much more clear and striking light than ever they bad appeared 
before. This infamous book) which wm Ifimrthy of e^rnal obli- 
vion, was puUtshod by Lenglet du Fripidy) whQ> that it might be 
bought with avidity, and read ^tbottt reluctance, prefixed to it 
the attracting, but perfidious title, of A Refutation of the Errors 
of Spinoza; adding, indeed, to it some separate pieces, to which 
this title may, in some measure, be thought applicable ; the whole 
title runs thus : Refutation des Erreurs db Benoit de Spinoza, 
par M. de Fenelon, Archevfiqua de Cambray, par le pare Lami 
Benedictin, et par M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, avee la Vie de 
Spinoza, ecrite par Jean CoferuS, ministre de VRgliseXutheriemie 
de Ja Haye, augmentee dc beau coup de particularit^i tiroes d*une 
Vie Manusaite de ce Philoso}die, fait par uu de ses Amis (this 
friend was fcucas, the atheistical phydeian mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note) a Bruxelles, chez Frani^ois Foppouf, 1731, in 12mo. 

Here we see the pdison and thp antidote joined tO|;etber, but the 
latter perfidiously distributed in a maimer and measure every way 
insufiieient to remove the noxious eflbets of the former: in a 
word, the wolf is shut up with the sheep.^\ Tlie account and de- 
fence of the philosophy of 8pipoa% given by Boulaimdlliers under 
the insidious title of a Befutation, takas up the greatest part of 
this book, and is placed first and not tim W in order, as the title 
would insinuate* Beddes, the wb^le contents of this motley col- 
lection are not enumenited in the title: for at the end^of it we 
find a Latin Treatise^ entitled, Certamen Fh^osophiciun propu^- 
natm Veritatis divinis el natundis, adversus Jo* Breuertbitigii 
pr inmpia) iu fioe aimexa* tlfis ^ilosopbiqil controvemy contains 
a Defence of the Doctrine of l^npa^ hy Breds|ubui^; and a 
Refutation of Umt Pefence by Orobio, a learned Jewish 
physician at Amterdam, mi was urst pubfisbedV 8vo» in the 
year 1703. 
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CENT, world. While the learned men of this happy 
period discovered such zeal for the improvement 
I ' science} their zeal was both inflamed and 
^ directed by one of the greatest and rarest geniuses 
that ever arose for. the instruction of niankind. 
This Was Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam,- who, 
towards the commencement of this century, open- 
ed the paths that lead to true philosophy in his 
admirable works [ 2 ^]. It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that the rules he prescribes, to direct the 
researches of the studious, are not a]l practicable, 
amidst the numerous prejudices and impediments 
to which the most zealous inquirers are exposed 
in the' pursuit of truth } and it appears plainly 
that this great man, to whose elevated and 
comprehensive g^ius all thihgs seemed easy, 
was at certain times so far carried away by the 
vastness of his conceptions; as to require from 
the application and abilities of men more than 
they were capable of pmforming, and to desire 
the end, without always examining whether the 
means of attaining it were possible. At the same 
time it must be confessed that a great part of the 
improvements in lemuing, and of the process in 
science that were made in Europe during this 
century, was owing to the counsels and directions 
of this extraordinary man. This is more especi- 
idly true of the improvements that were made in 
natural philosophy, to which noble science Bacon 
di<| such important service as is alone sufficient 

in Ms IVeatise De Dignitate et Xugmen- 
tw Sdentiarum, and' in kia Norum Oipinum. . See the' life of 
. that great ihau that ia prefixed to the last edition of his Works 

published by Millar, in ' four rohrfiies* in' fb}io;-i*Bibliotheque 
critamqne, tom. 'XV, p. 128;~-.In ‘Mr. Mallet’s Ufa of Bara'n 
there is a parUcular and interestiiig acoo^t of;4iis noble attempt 
to reform the miserable, philosophy that prevail before his time. 
See also 'V’oltmre, Melanges de Littoratore, &C.' in the fourth 
ipdBnie of bis Wcwl», chap, xiv.' p. SS5. ' 
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to render his nan^e iinmortaj. He opan^ 
eyes of those \F:ho, fcad been led. hlincUbld b^ sect.'i. 
the dubious authority of tmditionaiy 
and the unce^rtain direc^ry of hypothesis . and ’ ' 
conjecture. led them to Nature, that they 
might consult that prade directly apd near. At 
hand, apd receive, her ■ answers j aiad, hy the 
introduction of experimental inquiry, he placed 
philosophy upon anew and solid basis. |t viras 
thus undoubtedly that he reihoved.^^e prejudices 
of former times, which led men to consider all 
human, knowledge as , circumscribed within the 
hounds' of Greek and Latin erudition, and an 
acquaintance with the more elegant and UbierjEd 
arts; and thus, in the vast rei^onaof nature, he 
opened scenes of instruction and wience,, which, 
although hitherto unknown or disregarded, were 
infinitely more noble and sublime, and much more 
productive of solid nourishment to the minds of 
the wise, than that kind of learning that was in 
vogue before his time. 

XXVI. It is remarkable, in general, tjbat the More mp*. 
sciences of natural philosophy, mathemadcs, and^“j,^ 
astronomy, were carried in tbis.centmy; in all theuer. 
nations of Europe; to such a high degree of nerr 
fection, that they ^emed to rise, all of a sudden, 
from the puny weakness of infancy to a:*^ state of 
fall maturity. There is certainly no sort of com- 
parison between the phUosopheirSi'matheniiatioians, 
and astronomers of the smtecnth and seventeenth 
centuries. The former lock like pigmies, when 
compared with tlie ^gantic stature of the latter. 

At the head of these latter appeara Galilei, the 
ornanient of natu^ ariehce in Italy, who was 
encomaged, in his astronomical researches and 
discoveries, by the mnnldceime and protcu^lo’h of 
the Grand Dukes of THMioanyjro]. After this 
arcseiil France DCs Caries add G^^^dh who left 

Sett Heiitiian’s Acta Philwoph part X{V^. p. ^1. part 
^V. p. 467, part XVIJ. p. 803. 
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CENT, behind them a great number of eminent disciples \ 
in Denmark, Tycho Brahe ; in England, Boyle 
and Newton } in Germany, Kepler, Hevelius, 
^ and Xidltoiit2; and, in Switzerland, the two Ber- 
noulli. These philosophers of the first magni- 
tadej^.4f 1 itaay use that expression, excited su^ a 
spMt of emulation in Europe, and were followed 
by such a multitude of admirers and rivals, that, 
if we except those coimtries that had not yet 
emetged firom a state of ignorance and barbarism, 
there-was scarcely any nation that could not boast 
of possessing a profound mathematican, a famous 
astronomer, or an eminent philosopher. Nor 
were the dukes of Tuscany, however distinguished 
by their hereditary zeal for the sciences, and their 
liberality to the learned, i.he only patrons of 
philosophy at this time ; since it is Avell known 
that the monarchs of Great Britain and France, 
Charles II. and Lewis XIV. honoured the 
sciences, and those that cultivated them, w'th 
their protection and encouragement. It is to the 
munificence of these two princes that the Royal 
Society of London, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, owe their origin and establishment, their 
privileges, honours, and endowments: and that 
w:e, of consequence, are indebted for the interest- 
ing discoveries tliat have been made by these two 
learned bodies, tlxc end of w'hose institution is the 
study and investigation of nature, and the culture 
of all those arts and sciences that lead to truth, 
and are usefiil to mankind [&]. These establish- 

History of the Royal Society of London waa piihlUhed 
by Dr. Sprftt, in 4‘to, in tbe year 1722!*. See tli4 Biblioth. An- 
gioise, tom. xi. p* 1. The History of the Academy of Paris has 
been composed by Fontenelie. The 4 comparison 

between these two learned bodies in ; tbo, fbillth irolume of the 
works of Voltaire, entitled Melanges I-it»eratitre et de Philo- 
sophie, cap. xxvi. p. 317. , ' , V 

, 1^* * A much more intSreeting/ and rAinpJe history of this rospcctuble 
iSocSety has ktely boon composed and ptiblidicd by Dr. Bird>> its learned 
Secretary. . " 
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ments, and the inquu ies they were so naturally cent. 
adapted to encourage and promote, proved not 
only beneficial, in the highest degi'ee, to the ci’rtl 
interests of mankind, but were also productive , of 
inestimable advantages to the eause of true re- 
ligion. By these inquiries, the empire of supero 
stition, which is always the bane of genuine piety, 
and often a source of rebellion and calamity in 
sovereign stales, was greatly shaken ; by them the 
fictitious prodigies that had so long held miser- 
able mortals in a painful state of servitude and 
terror, were deprived ol their iufiuence j by them 
natural religion was buiil upon solid foundations, 
and illustrated with admirable perspicuity and 
evidence ; as by them the infinite perfections of 
the Supreme Being were demonstrated with the 
utmost clearness and force fi.'om the fi'ame of the 
universe in general, and also from the structure 
of its various parts. 

XXVil. The improvements made in history, History, 
and more especially the new degrees of light that 
were thrown upon Ihe ancient history of the 
tihurch, were of eminent service to the cause of 
genuine Christianity. For thus the originalsources 
and reasons of many absurd o[>inions and institu- 
tions, which antiquity^ and custom had midered 
sacred, were discovered and exposed in' their 
proper colours ; and innumerable errors, that h^ 
possessed and perplexed the anxious spirits of the 
credulous and superstitious multitude, were hap- 
pily deprived, of their authority and inflo^ce. 

Thus, of consequence, tbe cheerful light of truth, 
and the calm repost and tranquillity tliat attefid 
it, arose u^on the minds of many, and human., 
life was delivered from the crimes that have behn 
sanctified by superstition, and from the;tami^tB 
atid agitations in which it has' so often iiivol^d 
ujihappy mortals. The advant^s diai 
from the improvement of histora^i kjmtvJedge 
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CENT, arc botli uiQumerable and inestimable. By ibis 
many pious aud excellent persons, whom igno- 
t ror. rape© or iPalioe had branded., with the ignomi- 
^ '' nious. of heretics, were delivered from re^ 
{ffoaeh, recovered their good fame, andi were 
secured against the malignity , of superstition. By 
this , it ^peared, that many of those relipous con- 
troversies, which had divided natiops, friends, and 
families, and involved so often sovereign states 
in bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes of the most 
horrid kind, were "owing to the most trifling and 
contemptible causes, to the ambiguity and ob- 
scurity of oei^in theological phrases and terms, 
to superstition, ;ignormice, and envy, to ghostly 
pride and ambition. By fltis it was demonstrated 
with the fullest evidence, tiiM many of those reli- 
gious rites and. ceremonies, which had been long 
oon»dered as of divine institution, were, derived 
from the most inglorious sources, being either 
borrowed from the manners and customs of bar- 
barous natimu^ or invented with a design to de- 
ceive tlie ignorant and credulous, or dictated by 
the idle visions of senseless enthusiasm. By this 
the ambitious inti'igues of the bishops and other 
ministers of religiqn, who, by perfidious arts, bad 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
usurped a considerable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in subjection to their 
yoke by terrors of the ol^urcb, were brought to 
light. And to mention no more instances, it 
wrM by the lamp of history that those councils, 
whose decrees had long been regarded as iuful- 
lible and sacred, and'^xevered as th^ dictates of 
celesti^ Wisdom, were exhibitedsio.thP attentive 
observer as ass^blies where, an o^ous mijctnre of 
ignorance and knavery veiy, frequently presided. 
Our happy experience, ip theso .lattep times, fur- 
nishes daily ini^tapt^ raluhi^ of 

these important dis^veries on the state of tha 
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Christian church, and on the condition of all its cent. 
members. Hence flow that lenity and moderati^ 
that are mutually exelxjised by those who diffei^ * j 
from one another in their religious sentiineBts; ^ ^ 
that prudence and caution that are used in estio 
mating opinions and deciding controversies ; that 
protection and support that are granted to men of 
worth, when attacked by the malice of bigotry; 
and that visible diminutibn of the errors, frauds, 
crimes, and cruelties, with which superstition for- 
merly embittered the pleasure of human life, and 
the enjoyments of social intercourse. 

XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this century xhestudjr 
applied themselves, with eminent success, to tbe^®]*^""'* 
study of Hebrew and Greek literature, and ofianguago. 
the Oriental languages and antiijuities. And, 
as their progress in these kinds of erudition was 
rapid, so, in many instances, was the use they 
made of them truly excellent and laudable. For, 
by these succours, they were enabled to throw light 
on many difficult passages of the sacred writings 
that had been iU understood and injudiciously 
applied, and which some had even employed in 
supporting erroneous opinions, and giving a plau- 
sible colour to pernicious doctriheB. Hence it 
happened, that many patrons and promoters of 
popular notions, and visionary and groundless 
fancies, were deprived of the fallactous arguments 
by which they maintained their errors. It cannot 
also be denied, that the cause of reli^on received 
considerable benefit from the labours of those, 
who either endeavoured to pre^rve the purity and 
elegance of the Latin lan^t^, or who, behold- 
ing with" emulation the example the French, 
employed their industry in improving and polish- 
ing the languages of their respective Countries. 

For it must be evidently both honourable and ad- 
vantageous to the Chnstiw ohuteh to have always 
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CENT, in its bosom men of learning qualified to write 
discourse upon theolo^cid subjecte with pre- 
V j ‘ ‘j cision, elegance, ease, and perspicuity, that so the 
" ~ ignorant and perverse may be hllured to receive 
inshruMon, and also bo able to comprehend with 
fdoility the instructions they receive. 

T|.e law XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, 
if bwalS which w'ere l^id down in the sacred writings by 
Willi auea. Ctjrist and his apostles, assumed an advant^e- 
ous fohn, receiv^ new illustrations, and were 
supported upon new and solid principles, when 
that great system of law that results from the 
constitution of nature, and the dictates of right 
reason, began to be studied with more diligence, 
and investigated with accuracy and perspi- 
cuity than had been the casi in preceding ages. 
In this sublime study of the law of nature the 
immortal Grotius led the way in his excellent 
book Concerning the Rights of War and Peace ; 
and such was 'the dignity and importance of the 
subject, that his labours excited the zeal and emu- 
lation of men of the most eminent genius and 
abilities [c], who turned their principal attention 
to this noble science. How much the labours of 
these great men contributed to assist the ministers 
of the Gospel, both in their discourses and writ- 
ings concerning the duties and obligations of 
Christians, may be easily seen by comparing the 
books of a practical Ifihd that have oeen pub- 
lished dnce the period how under consideration, 
with those that were in vogue before that time. 
1^11^" There is scarcely a discourse upon any sub- 
ject of Cbnstian morality, how inconsiderable 
soever it may be, that does not bear soinile mUrks 
of the improvement which was introduced into the 

[c] See Adam. Frid. Glaf^, Niatonft Juris Nuturffi ; (o iriiich 
h subjoined his Bibliotheca Jwit Nutune et Gentium. 
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science of morals by those great men, who studied cent. 
that soie>noe in the p>a^ of nature, in the 
and constitution of i^tiohal and moral h<i^n^>. ” 
and in the relations by which they are rendem 
members of one great fiimily, under the inspec- 
tion and govermnent of one common and uni- 
versal Parent]. It is unqtiestionably certain, 
that since this period the dictates of natural law, 
and the duties of Christian morality, have been 
more accurately defined ; certa.in .evangelical pre- 
cepts, whose nature and foundations were but 
imperfectly comprehended in the times of old, 
more clearly illustrated; the superiority which 
distinguishes the morality of the Gospel from that 
course of duty that is deducible from the mere 
light of nature, more fully demonstrated; and 
those common notions and general principles, 
which are the foundations of moral obligation, 
and are every way adapted to dispel all doubts 
that may arise, and all controversies that may 
be started, concerning the nature of evangelical 
righteousness and virtue, established with greater 
evidence and certainty. It may also be added, 
that the impiety of those infidels who have had 
the effrontery to maintain that the precepts of 
the Gospel are contrary to the dictams of sound 
reason, repugnant to the constitution of our 
nature, inconsistent with the interests cff civil 
society, adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw 
men off from the business, the dutie^ and enjoy- 
ments of life [e], has been much more triumph- 
antly refuted in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than in any othet period of the Chris^ 
tian church. , 


[d] This Hmitence, beginning witli Tbwe k scarcely tt dig- 
cour»e/' and ending with titeirnitf Pawtt/’ ii| lidded by the 
transiator. . , * , 

£«] Koiifis. Cofitr. Soc. 
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CENT. XXX. To these reflections upon the state of 
Icai^ing and science in general, it may not he 
improper to add a pai^icnJar and separate account 
of the pt^^ess and revolutions of philosophy in 
oftboA^tlie Christian schools. * At the beginning of this 
“**““*”'* c^itdiry almost all the Enropean philosophers 
tic phUfl^ divided into two dasses, one of which com* 
prehended the Peripatetics, and the other the 
Chemists, or Fire-pbilosophere, as they were often 
styled. These two classes contended warmly for 
many years whiph should have the pre-eminence ; 
and a great number of laboured . and subtile pro- 
ductions were published during the course of this 
philosophical contest. The Peripatetics were in 
possession of the profes 80 )^hips in almost all the 
schools of learning, and looked upon all such as 
presumed, either to reject, or even amend the 
doctrines of Aristotle, as objects of indignation, 
little less criminal than traitoi*s and rebels. It 
is however observable, that the greatest part of 
these supercilious and persecuting doctors, if wc 
except those of the academies of Tubingen, Altorf, 
Juliers, and Leipsic, were less attached to Ari- 
stotle himself than to his modern interpreters 
and commentators. The Chemists spread them- 
selves through almost all Europe, and assumed the 
obscure and ambiguous title of Rosecrucian Bre- 
thren [/], which drew at first some degree of re- 


C/] ^ Rosecrucians evidently denotes the chemical 

phi]080pfaeh5i9 and those who blended the doctrines of religion with 
the seci'ets of chemistry* The denomination itself is drawn from 
the science of chemistry; and they only who are acquainted with 
the peculiar langi^e of the chemists can understand its true signi- 
fication aad energy/ It is not compounded, as many imagine, of 
the two .words rosa which , signify rose and ijrossy but 

of the latter of these words, and the word ros, which signi- 
fies deio* Of all natural bodies, dew is the most powerful dissol- 
vent of gold. The crossy in the cheihical style, is equivalent to 
light; Inicause the figure of the cross X exhibits, at the same 
time, the three letters of which the word luxy u c. lights is com-* 
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Bp&ct, it seemed to be borirowed from tBe'anns «eiit. 
of Lather, which weife a cross placed upon 
They hiveighed a^iMt the reripatetics with a * *.i 
singular d^ee Cf bh^^^ and animosity, repi^ . . 
sented them as corrtipters both of reli^on avrd 
pbilosopiiy, ^and published a niultitnde of treatises ; 
against them, which discovered little else than 
their folly and their malice. At the head of these 
fanatics ivere Robert Fludd a native of 
En^and, and a man of surprising genius ; Jacob 
Behmen, a shoemaker, who lived at Gorlitz; 
and Michael Mayer [A]. These leaders of 


pounded. Now hat is ciiBed by this s^ct the see^ ot menstruum 
of the red dragon ; or, Sn otbei* word^ that ^oas and corporeal 
light, which, when properly digested and modified, produces 
gold. From all this it follows^ that a Roseemdan philosopher is 
one who, by the intervention and assistance of the dew, seeks for 
lip^t, ory in other words, the substance , called the Philosopher’s 
Stone. All other explications of this term are false and chime- 
rical. The interpretations that are given of it by the chemists, 
who love, on all occasions, to involve themselves in intricacy and 
darkness, are invented merely to demve those who ore strangers 
to their mysteries. The troe eiieigy and meaning, of this deno- 
mination of Rosecrucians did not ^cape the penetration and 
sagacity of Gassendi, as appears by hiS Exainen Fhilosopbim 
Fluddame, sect* xv. tom. iii. opp. p* §61. It was, however, still 
more fully explained by Rcuandot, a famous French physician, 
in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv. p. 87. There is a gr^t 
number of materials and anecdotes relating to the fraternity, 
rules, observances, and writings of the Rosecrucians (who made 
such a noise in this century), to be found in Aniioldi’s Kirchen 
uml Ketzer-Historie, part II. p. 1114. ' 

See for an account of this dngular man, from whose wri- 
ti^s Jacob Behmen derived, all his mystioal and rapturous doc- 
trine, Woods Athense OiUmiemes, vpl. i. p. 61% and J^istor. et 
Antiq. Academim Oxoniensis, lib^ K* p. an account of 

Helmont, father and son, see Hen. /yiritte, Memw. Pbilosqph.-^ 
Joacli. Frid. Feller, in Miscellan. I^ibnitian.-*— Several writeto 
besides Amoldi have given an account of Jacob Bebnwpn*. , 

[A] See Monleri Cimbria Literata* torn. i. p. 876. , , , > . 

* See for a further account of Jacob Behmen, 8ect" 11. Pan II. Chap. I. 
Sect XL. of tbit Hiatory. 
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^'^0* and his 

of omi^oti^ ahd &fpilit o^'^onrd, se«wi :#i^^ 

. f;iQ!|p|)^J|t'sd<d) a,s<K^nty^ii8 l^ia^ ^ i?or 

(^l^do<^Be is 4nriynd,^8), i^tain 
pd JeoHi^ anil.oartain vfli^hta of ii|a«^io«(iiori^ 
^ich oai^jif^^ he <K>jnpF^9t)dfeid 
^4 M. Bnpported %. c^ii^'a , c€ 

external sSpsss* whose repop^ are eqii^ 
ind obai^aldo ; so it is reinarhaJldek 
the more eminent seet» tWe are 

scarcely any t^o who adopt the seme: tenets 
and senHmentsV nevertheless, scnne 

common ptincij^es that are; gcneMiy embraced, 
and that serve as aeeatre of nnidn to the society 
They all maintain, that the dissolution of bodies, 
by me power of fire, is the only way through 
which men c^ arrive at; true wisdom, and eome 
to discern the first p^pctples of^ things^ They 
all acknowledge a eertaiO: analogy and hanhony 
lietween the powem.of nature and ^ doctrines 
of reliipoef : and: b^eye. tliat the D«ty governs 
the kingdom of grace hy< tlie same laws adth 
vVhich ^ rules the kin^otn of nature ; and 
hence it j» tliat they employ , chemical denomina- 
tions to exptem the,,ti]ttths of^ They 

all hoM, th^ there is a sort of divine energy, or 
soul dimis^d through' the frmne of the universe, 
which imme call Arch«ea%, others the Paiversid 
Spirit, and wj^ch others m<bti nn^ev different 
appellations. They all talk In the most ^scure 
and superstitious ihSnner <ff wh|d they ca^ the 
signatures of thip^ of timjpov^'Of the stars 
over all corporefd Wnge^ and;thjefe h^icular in- 
fluence ujmn the:hudM^;j^^ of 

In fine, they all agtee ih throwing oirt tlie most 
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^ and 

eroiH lBiBoii%veltdB((tt»le notions and ldea«^ ji thle cent. 
most obscure, qnainl^ and unusual expre^ons, 

XX'XI. This confaroveri^ between tbo Chemists 
wsil'&eriiuit^tijes ^i^as buried in silenoe and pblivion, , ^ 

as soon as A new and more seemly form of philo.^^^tlr®’ 
sOpby was presented to the world by two great 
’ men, who reflected a lustre upon the .French 
natimi, Gassendi and Des Cartes. The former, 
whose profound knowledge (d- mathematics and 
astronomy was accompanied with the most en* 
ga^ng el^ence, aird an acquaintance with all 
the various branches of sdid erudition and polite 
literature, was canon of Digne, and professor of 
mathematics at Paris. The latter, who was a 
man of quality, and bred a soldier, surpassed the 
greatest part of his contemporaries in acuteness, 
subtilty, and extent of genius, though he was 
much inferior to Gassendi in point oiP learning. 

In the year 16M, Gassendi attacked Aristotle, 
and the whole sect of his commeutatOi's and fol> 
lowers, with great resolutiUn and ingenuity [«] ; 
but the resentment and indignation which he 
drew upon himself from all quarters by this bold 
attempt, and the sweetness of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to dissension and 
contest, engaged him to desist, and to snspertd an 
entm'prise, that, by opposing the prejudices, was 
so adapted to inflame the passions of the learned. 

Hence no more than two books of the work he 
had composed against the Aristotelians' were made 
public j the other five were suppressed [j"]. He 
also wrote against Fludd, and, by refitting him, re- 


[t] The title of this hook n^nst the Aristotelians is as 
follows: Exercitationuin Paradoxica^m adversus Aristoteieos 
Libiri VII. in quibus pi-secipua tptius Peripatoticie doctrinse fttn*. 
datnenta excutiuntur, opiniones vero, aut novte aut ex v^ustiori- ' 
bus obsoletse, stabiliuntur, 

[ji*3 Bougei*eH, Vio d« Gassenclb 17 & 29. 

VOL. V. o ; 
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fated at the same time the Eoseopnu^ ; 

and here tijte Aristotelians seemed tttvhehidd his 
labours wim ft favourable eye« AElter >hltldlQf 
overturned several false and vknonary mrsthms m 
philosophy^ he begmt to think of sttbstjttttiing 
something more solid and satisfactory in their 
plac^, anm in pursuance of this design* he proceed- 
ed with the utmost circumspection and caution* 
He recommended to others, and followed himself, 
that wise method of philosophical inv^tigation, 
which, with a slow and timorous pace, rises from 
the objects of sense to the discussions of reason, 
and arrives at truth by assiduity, experiment, and 
an attentive observation of the laws of nature; 
or, to express the sam^ thing in other words, 
Gassendi struck outthal judicious method, which 
by an attention to facts, to the changes and 
motions of the natural world, leads by degrees 
to general principles, and lays a solid foundation 
for rational inquiry. In the application of this 
method, he had recourse chiefly to mathematical 
succours, from a persuasion that demonstration 
and certmnty were the peculiar fruits of that 
accurate and luminous science. He drew no 
assistance from the science of metaphysics, which 
he overlooked, from an opinion that the greatest 
part of its rules and decisions were too precarious 
to satisfy a sincere inquirer, animated with the 
love of truth [il]. 

XXXII. Des Cartes followed a very different 
method in his philosophical researches. He aban- 
doned the mathematics which he had at first look- 


[1^3 See Gassendi’e Institutiones r%ilo8opliue ; a (Hfiine 
pt eduction, whidi takes dp the two first volumea of his 
woiks and in which his prindpal design is to ehotr, that 
thohe opinions, of both the ancient and modem piiiloBopbm, 
wliuh aie deduced from metapliysical piindples, ham little 
solidity, and aie geueraUy defective in point of evidence and 
peispkuity. 
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^ Qp6n ias the tree ^ kft^wledge, and cent. 

the science of abstract ideas, or metaphysic^ 
thte ihvostigatibo (tf , trti^. Having accordih^ly^^^jj,^ 
laid down a fdw |ddai general principles, whidi ^ 
se^'ed to be deduced inamediately from the 
nature man, his first business was to fbrm 
distinct notions of Deity, matter, soul* body, 
sjpace, the universe, and the various parts of which 
it is composed. From these notions, examined 
with attention, compared apd combined tc^ether 
according to their mutual relations, connexions, 
and resemblances, and reduced into a kind of 
system, he proceeded still further, and made 
admirable use of them in reforming the other 
branches of philosophy, and giving them a new de*- 
gree of stability and consistence. This he effected 
by connecting all his branches of philosophical 
reasonings in such a manner, that principles and 
consequences followed each other in the most 
accurate order, and that the latter seemed to flow 
from the former in the most natural manner. 

This method of pursuing truth could not foil to 
attract the admiration of many : and so indeed it 
happened ; for no sooner had Des Cartes published 
his discoveries in philosophy, than a considerable 
number of eminent men, in different parte of 
Europe, who bad long entertained a high disgust 
against the inelegant and ambiguous jargon of 
the schools, adopted these discoveries with zeal, 
declared their approbation of the riow system, and 
expressed their desire that its author should be 
substituted in the place of the Peripatetics, as a 
philosophical guide to the youth in the pqblic 
seminaries of learning. On the other band, the 
Peripatetics, or Aristotelians, seconded by the 
influence of the clergy, whb'apprehendcd that the 
cause of religion was aimed at, and endangered by 
these philosophical innovations, made a prodigious 
noise, and loft no means unemployed to preverjt 
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CF.NT. the doirafal of their old $3?8teii)f and % diminish 
the ^rowii^ t:;eptttation of the Bew philosophy. 

exeoj^^tiWs invidiow^ purpose more 

facility, i®iey not only occult Cartes of the 
most dimgeroas and peraicioqg errors, bqt went 
$p iHir, in the extravagance of their inalignity, as 
to hnng a charge of atheism against him. This 
farious zeal of the Aristotelians will not appear 
so extraordinary, when it is considered that they 
Contended, not so much for their philosophical 
system, as for the honours, advantages, ' and profits 
they derived from it. The Theosopfaists, Rose- 
crucians, and Chemists, entered into this contest 
against pes Cartes, but conducted themselves 
with more moderation than 1 * 1 ^^ Aristotelians, 
notwithstanding tlieir persuasion that the Peripa- 
tetic philosophy, though chimerical and impious, 
was much less iutolerable than the Cartesian 
system [^J. The consequences of this dispute 
were favourable to the progress of science 5 for the 
wiser part of the European philosophers, although 
they did not all adopt the sentiments of Des 
Cartes, wereneverthelessenoouragedandanimated 
by his example to carry on their inquiries with 
more freedom from the restraints of traditional 
and personal authority than they had formerly 
done, and to throw resolutely from their necks 
that yoke of servitude, under which AristoHe and 
his followers had so long kept them in subjection. 
Gassendi XXXllI. The most eminent contemporaries 
of Des Cartes applanded in general the efforts 
of De. he made towards the reformation of philoeophy, 
cwus. and that noble re^lutien with which he broke 
the shackles of magisterial authority, and struck 
out new paths, in which he proceeded wthoat a 
guide, in the search after truth. They also ap- 
proved of his method of t^siii^ ' ^ntji esmtoi and 

[/3 So« B^iltet, Vie de Dw Cartes»-iAs' also the Genend 
Dictionitfy «t the artide Dei Cartes. > 
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7%e of and l^i^ooepiy* 

accara^, fhMn im^ M)d, 

the priiHary dioii^ '’^. srmhn T^l \ 

aad propo^^j^ .<tf « iB«M« w Wa 
intrioisete fielhihg a6 ~ 

that w*« tiot 

assuchv llieyw0ntstUi faxtl|ier^^ 
acknowl^ge^ th^t he ihad niade-m 
and impokant difsqvMes iti philosophy, and had 
deaionsttaSed trnihs, whien, before his 

time, trere received upon no othet* eyidence than 
that of. tfadHaon ana cdnlecture. But these 
acknowiedgmiehts did not hinder some of those 
who made tliem with the greatest sincerity, from 
finding several essential defects in the philosophy 
of this great man. They looked upon bis account 
of the causes and principles of natm'al things to 
be tor the most part hypothetical, founded on 
fancy rather than experience. Nay, they attacked 
tile fundamental principles upon which the whole 
system of his philosophy was built, such as his 
ideas of the Deity, of the universe, of matter 
and spirit, of the laws of motion, and other 
points that were connected with these. Some 
of these principles they pronounced uncertain; 
others of a pernicious tendency, and adant(^ 
to engender the most dangerous errors; otnere 
again they considered as directly contrary to. the 
langu^e of experience. At the head of these 
objectora was bis own feUow><ntis^ pamendij who 
had made war before bim upon tlie Aristotelians 
and Chemists; who, in geniOs, waa his equal; 
in learning by much bfa superior; and whose 
mathematical Imowiedgo .was most uncommon and 
extensive. This formidable adversary directed his 
first attacks against the metaphysical principles 
which sappor^ the whole {Structoye of . the 
Cartesian. phji<»ophy. Ilp-jlhe^ 
farther ; and in. the place m 
of lies Cai tes, substituted i«»e tbat wfiseaiWed hot 



CENT, a little Uie natural pbiloaoohy of Emcurus, 
though fat to it in solidity, muim more 

rational, CQUjUitftinit, and^peifeet, ipmdedr 
not on ;ili(u80iy visions <^P fency, 'hwt ^ the 
testimiony of sense and the di^ieS of expe* 
rience r«i}. Tliis new and sagacious obsei^er of 
nature had not many followers, and hiS disCi^es 
were much less numerous than those of Bes 
Cartes. But what he wanted in number was 
sufficiently comjpensated by the merit and reputa- 
tion of those who adopted his philosophical sys- 
tem ; for he was followed by some of Ac most 
eminent men in Europe^ by persons distinguished 
h) the highest degree, by their indefatigable ap- 
plication, and their extensive knowledge, both of 
natural philosophy and maihematics. It is also 
observable, that he had bni; few disoiples in his 
own country ; but among the English, who in tus 
time were remarkable for their application to 
studies of a physical and mathematical kind, a 
considerable number adopted his philosophical 
system. Nay, it is remarkable, that even those 
eminent philosophers and divines, such as Wbich- 
cot, Gale, Cudworth, and More, who entered the 
lists with Hobbes, (wliose doctiine came nearer to 
the principles of Gassendi than to the system of 
Des Cartes,) and revived Platonism, in 


tis Disquioitio M^taphytiicB, seu Dubitatiofies et 
Instwtiie adreiaus Csrteni Metaphysicam, et Reeptmsa, urbicli 
are pubiiahed in thq third roluffike of bis works, p. 2eS.-.^e^ier, 
a celeWied French phymemn, fau giren an ac(nintte riatir of 
the phUosopby of Gassendi in his abridgm^ of it, jwbliidHid in 
Frendi at Lyons, in die year ' 168^ in ei|^i v^unnes In 12mo. 
This abridgeaent wiH give the reader a clearer aeiiouiit of this 
philosophy than even the works of Gassen^ tvhich 

hiH meaning is often expressed in an emldgueiits manner, and 
which aie besides loaded spperSttous en^don. The life of 
Gassendi, accurately. wriUeit jby . s <>f die 

oratory, was pubHthsd at Fttfis in 1737.^1^ Biblioth. Fran^oise, 
tow- xxvii. p. 353 . 
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order te crush unde^ its| weight the philesK^er cent. 
of Bfalmesbory, placed 

the same class, amd eit^ained the sentln^ts- of 
the latt^ ill 8u<^ a. asi fe >inake them 

appear quite agiee^h principles of riie 

former f»}. 

XX^y. Fimn tlds jpHSrio^ aiust be dated that Two iMd. 
famous sdiism thatdirided the philosophical world 
into tiro gnat Mote, whioti, th^ alLst agreed 
concerning those pehats that ie?e of the greatest 
utility andimjportance in human life, differ widely tapbysicaL 
about the pnpciples (S human knowledge, and 
the fundamental points from whence the philoso- 
phy* must proceed in his search of truth. Of 
these sects the one may properly be called Meta- 
physical, and Ihe other Matuem^cal. The Me- 
taphysical sect follows rile systyn of Des Cartes i 
the Mariiematieai one directs its researches by the 
principles of Gassendi. The fermer looks upon 
truth as attainable by abstract reasoning } the 
latter seeks after it by ob^rvation and experi- 
ence. The folloyrer of Des Cartes attributes little 
to the external senses, and much to meditation 
and discussion. The diiciple of Gassendi, on the ‘ 
contrary, places little confidence in metaphysical 
discussion, and has principally recourse to the re- 
wrts of sense, and the contemplation of nature. 

The former, from a small number of abstract 
truths, deduces a long series of propositions in 
order to arrive at a precise fmd aocuFate knowr 
ledge of God and nature, of body andi spirit ; the 
latter admits these metaphysical tiiuriis, hut at the 
same time denies t][iO possibility of erecting, upon. 

Ibheir basis, a regidar . and solid system of ^hilosor ;’; 


f n3 ^ Ttdnx to iihe lUdn iaadt^on ff CiiAwntik’a 

Intellectual Syetem; asalaotbe IHW 

ttwielation. 1^. Moeheim u die wither 
and of these llcmarkfl. ■ ^ 
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CENT, pby, witboot ^4id of iia»duouB.<^) 9 e]^^ aa^ 
3^yn. repeated OEpciifments, whichare the imost oatuial 

of philoaophical progrete apd 
' imprpTe^i^. '^he oney pa^-Iike, io8a» with an 
tb the truth* and 

to t|te general relations and ilnal causes of thit]^ 4 
anif ^cending &ain theBMs^ csKpMn% V them, 
the Tiarious ehapges and appeamtc^ .<rf nature, 
the attributes and counsels of the Duity, the moral 
constitution and dudes of man, the fiame and 
structure of the universe. The other, nwe diffi- 
cult and cautious, observes with attention, and 
examines with assiducfy, the {chieots that are betbrc 
bis eyes ; and arises gradually them to the 
iirst cause, and the piimor^id pmeiple of things. 
The Cartesians soppnse, many things 4tfe 
known by man wim the almost cerUdnty ; and 
hence their propensity to ffitm their ©(Hnions and 
doctrines into a r^ular system. The followers of 
Gassendi condder man as in a state of ignorance 
with respect to an ienmense number of things, 
and, cootetiUcnd^, think it inoumbent upon them 
to suspend their judgment ih a multitude of eases, 
until time and experience dispel their darkness ; 
and hence, it is also, that they consider a system 
as an attempt of too adventurous a nature, and 
by no means ju'opoidmied , to the narrow extent 
of human knowledge; or, at least, they think, 
that the business of systepirmaking ought to be 
left to the phifosopiteP bf future times, who, by 
joining together the obserVatiohs and experience of 
many a^, shall have ai^pdied a raorc sudsfaetory 
and accurate knowledge Uf niatme than has been 
yet attained. ; 

These dissensions and contest^ concerning the 
fii'st principles of human knowledge, produced 
various debate^ npnn biher ^ultl^te of the utmost 
^ttioujont pud impurtwee ; siji^ i^,;,the nature of 
God, the essence of matter, thU elements or cou- 
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siitttei^ priueiples of bodies, tbe ceot. 

the nuuiner in whk^ tlto Divine Providence 
its^ in the governmeEi of the vmld, 
and stractore «f ;<he cwd^rse, the j^nre, uzifo^ 
and Joint sbdla^ body. If we con* 

sider «dtenJively the |«e%aid ^dim^dcate natmo 
of th^ ^lijeets, , with ’the limits, debi. 

lity, and ioijperfe^OQS of the human understand* 
ing, weshtdi aee too mudh ;reas(m to fear, that 
titese contests n^ last as bmg as the prescait state 
of man [o]. The wise end good, sensible 
this, ndU cany on such dilates with a spirit of 
fnildness and mutual Ibrbearaiice ; and knowing 
that differenees in opinions are inevitabte where 
tnith is so difficult of access, win guard against 
that tcmeiity with , which too many disputants 
accuse their antagnmists of irr^^n and im* 
piety [/?}. 

[ol Voltaire published in the year 17409 at Amsterdam, a 
pamphlet^ entitle. La Sfetapliysb^ue do Newtoof ou Fimdlek 
flw ^entimens de Newton et de Leihoitir, whiidi, tbougii super* 
ficial and iqaecurate, may, neverthdesis, he useful to those readers 
Who have not appl^tion enough t^ dtiaiy irpm better sources, 
and are, nev^ertMess, desirous to know how much tiieso two 
pbtlosophical sec^ dii&r in their {nineties and tenets- 

[p3 abundantly known ihat Des Ciirtes and his metaphy- 

sical ^llowers were accused by many of striking , the founda- 
tions bf aU relig;ion; nor Is this accusation entirely wittidrawn 
even in our times- See in tiie mi^llanebos works of father 
Hardouin bis Atfaeisia Uiimaskeih Among those pretended 
Aihewts, Oes Cartoo with h)» two Jhuous diaeiplaa, Autbony le 
Grand ami Silf^ Kogla, hold the fiiat nmkf nor {a father Male- 
brancjie, though be seems rathor ehaigeaUe with fimaticism than 
atheism, exempted froui a phiice in this odious list. It ]a^tru^ 

Hardouin, who gives ^ liberdly a place in the atbelstioa] ehuMi 
to these great men, was himself a visionary dreamer, whose judgv 
ment, in many cases, is ihtie to be respected ; but it is also trde, 
that, in the work now under con^derit^o, he does not veasion 
from his owh whimsical notioasy ba^l^^l^ws all faia argumimto 
from those of the h>l]owers of Armudlo-and Gai^ndir Whe^ 
opposed, with die, greatest success and acu^nesa, Artesian 
system* Even Voltaire, uotwithsttmdibg tiie n^oderation with 
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GENT. XXXV. All thoM who had either adopted, 
xvii. vvithout exception, the principles of Des Cartes, 
^ or who, without going so far, had apjj^roved of 
the method and rules laid down hy hi^^for tlie 
or investigation of truth, employed all their aeal and 
industry in correcting, amending, confirming, and 
illurtrating, the Metaphysicsd' species of philoso- 
’•ifcd’ wiuj number its Votaries was prodi- 

fuccenZ’™ gious, particularly in France, and in the United 
Provinces. But among the members of this phU 
losophical sect there were smne who aimed at 
the destruction of all religion, ; more especially 
Spinoza, and others, who, like Balthasar 
Becker [^3* made use of the principles of Des 
Cartes, to overturn some doctrines of Chrieti* 
anity, and to pervert othere. "Xhis circumstance 

E roved disadvantageous to the whole sect, and 
rought it into disrepute in many places. The 
Metaphysical philosophy fell, however, afterward^ 

wilich Tie expresses himself seetns plmnljr enough to give his 
sent to the a<xru8er8 of. Des Cartes* On the other hand, it must 
be observed, that these accusers ero censured in their turn by se* 
vcral modern metaphysidana. C^endi, for example, is cTiargi^d 
by Avnauld with overturning the doctrine of the sours immoita- 
Uty in his controversy with Des Cartes, and by Leibnitz with 
corrupting and destixiying the whole system of natural religion* 
See Des Maizeaux, Kecueil de diverses Pieces sur la Philosophie, 
tom* ii- p* Leibnitz has also ventured to affirm, that Sir 

Isaac Newton and bis followeTS rob the Deity of some of his 
most excellent attributes, and $a.p the foundations of natural re- 
ligion. In short, the eontrovemal writings on both sides are 
filled with rash and indecent repi^ogches of this kind. 

See for a further account of tlie particular tenets i^nd 
Opinions of Becker, Sect. IL.Pajrt IL Chap* IL Secu XXXV* of 
tliis century. 

1C5* • If Dr, Mosjbelin rcfisrs to the second cdfdOn of pes Md*eiiO!i Re- 
cucU, the page is iaascjtiraieW; quoted ; fur it U at page 15d of the volume 
abovcmcntioiied that pa^enil ^ Cen^i^red by Lelbnitfc It may be further 
oljservcd, that the ceoiure is noi <ohveyed fo $utb itt^g t«nm us those em- 
ployed by our historian. Leibnitz siiya^ that Osaaendl uppe^red to hesitate 
and waver too much conccrnltig die nature of the soul, and the principles of 
natural religton. 
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into better bands, ond was treated mtb ^at cent. 
wi^om and acuteness by BCaJebranehe, a .man 
of unooniinon elioqnei:^ snbti% ; snid by j 
Leibnitz, whose bame ftieon^gtijed to immoiftidity 

in the world; Ncid^. of these ^eat mOny 
indeed, adopt^ all the nrineiplesand doctrines of 
Des Cartes $ but they both approved, upon the 
whole, of his philosophic^! method, which they 
enisprged, amended, aadl improTed, by several 
additions and eorrectioos, that rendered its pro- 
cedure more luminous and sure.- This is more 
espedaJly true of Leibnitz, who, 'rfgecting the 
suggestions of fancy, seemed to follow no other 
guides than reason and judgment^ for Male- 
brancbe having received from nature s warm mid 
exuberant imaginaticm waa too much nded by its 
dictates, and was thus ofteu impeneeptibly led into 
the visionary regions of enthusiasm, 

XXXVI. The Mathetuatical philosophy already tii? pr<v ^ 
mentioned was .mudh le^ studied and adopted 
than the Metaphyseal system, and its followers scuiKct. 
in France were very few in number. J3ut it met 
with a favourable reception in Britain, Whoee phL 
losophcrs perceiving, iii its ii^nt and unfinished 
features, the immort^ lines of Verulam’s wisdom, 
snatched it irom its cradle, in a sml where it , 
was ready to perish, ^ed<l||^' lt u^th paTcntal 

■ '' ’ * 

fr3 For an ample and intere^ng^^aeco^t^ itf M 
and Im j^ildao^y, ^ FontenelleV Elog^ dos Academiciens 
de TAcademie ll^le des Scteneeiiii tov i* p. B17. and 
view of the errora and defects of ;his motapliysical see. 

Hardouin a Atheists llnmasked^ in bis p. 

Fontenelle has also given an accotint of thO life and phl1(i|i6<* 
phical sentiments of Leibnitz :in tha ^work already , qubtod, 
yoLih p« 9; but a much more ample one has be^ |mb!is^ 
in German by Charles Giinither XfVis, in bis 
Leibniiian Philosophy. Howevori Jhe 
of this great man are best ta l>e learned from" ^ lotto's to 
Koi'tholt) published at Lcipsk in three volumes. ^ 
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CENT, tenderness, and have still ccwtinued their zealous 
efforte to biteg'it to maturity and perfection. 
The Bpyal Society of London, which may be 
Gonsyie^ philosopbicai s^nioaiy of the 

imtj^Pi^ it under ^eir protection, and have 
ncHl^r si^d expense nor ^ns to cidtiyat© end 
impirOye it, and to render it subservient to the 
^eposes of life, it otve4, more especially, a 
great parf of its progrraw and improvement to the 
eomitenancej industry, and genius of that immor- 
tal protector, of srfence, the pious and venerable 
Mr. Boyle, whose memoiy will be ever precious 
to the worthy and the wise, the friends of reli- 
gion, learning, and mankind. TTie illustrious 
names of Barrow, Wallis, and Locke, may also 
be added to the list of th^se who contributed 
to the progress of natoral knowledge. Nor were 
the learned divines of the Ehglish nation (though 
that order has often excited the complaints of 
philosopher, and been supposed to behold, with 
a jealous and suspiciqus eye, the elForts of philo- 
sophy as dangerous to the cause of religion) less 
zealous than the other patrons of science in this 
noble cause. On the contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge not only 
as innocent hut of the highest utility and im- 
portance; as admirably adapted to excite and 
maintain in the tnin^ of men a profound vene- 
ration for the Supreme Creator, and Governor of 
the world, and to ftii^iish new supports to the 
cause of religion ; and also as agreeable both to 
the law^ rad the, spirit of the Gospel, and to the 
sentiments of the primitive church. , And hence it 
was that those doctors who in the lectures founded 
by Mr. Boyle, attacked the enemies of religion, 
employed in this noble and pious attempt the 
succours of pbilo^phy ndth the most happy and 
triumphant success. 6ut the immortal man, 
to whose immense genius and indefatigable in- 
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diistiy philosophy owed its greatestlmprovetti^nts; cent. 
and who cai’ried the^ lai^ of Idiowledge into pat^ 
of nature that had unexplored hit* 

time, was Sir Isaac Ne^n F^l, whose nauio was 
revered, and hia genius -aihaire^^^^ by his 
warmest adv^psariesi This great mad spent, with 
uninterrupted assiduity, the whole of a long life 
in correcting, d%esting, and enlai^og, the new 
philosophy, and in throwing tiponi it the light 
of demonstration and evidence, bidh by observing 
the laws d nature, and Jby subjec^g thent to 
the rules of calculation} and thus he intro- 
duced a great change iinto natural science, and 
brought it to a very high degree of perfeedon 

[«3 Mr. Htfmc’fi account of tliis ^eat mm ib extremely 
just, and contains some, peculiar strokes that do honour to tills 
elegant painter of minds. In Newton, (says he,) this island 
may lioast of having produced the greatest and rai‘est genius 
that ever arose for tlio ornanient lufid instsiictkm of the species. 

(Cautious in admitting no principle but mch as were founded' 
in experiment : but resolute to adopt evOry such pi*iuciple, how-* 
ever new and unusual : From modesty ignorant of bis superiority 
above the rest of mankind, and thence less cai^ful to accommo-^ 

<fate hia reasonings to common apprehensions ; More anxious to 
merit than acquire fame; He wasj from these causes, himg un- 
known to the world, but his reputation, St last, broke out with a: 
lustre, which scaice any writer, during his owH: lifetime, hail 
ever before attained. While Newtop s^me^l to dr^pr off tho 
veil from some of the mysteries of nature, he showed, at the 
same time, "the imperfections of the mochanical philosophy ; and 
thereby restored her ultimate secrets to obscurity, in wbich^ 
they ever did, and ever will remain.*' , 

[^] The Mathematica} Principles oT^Naturah Philosophy,, as 
also the other writings, whether philosophical, matheiu^4<^f or 
theological, of this great man, are abundantly known. There is 
an elegant account of his life and bis literary and philosophical » 
merit given by Fontenelle, in his Ekiges dos Academiciena. do 
r Academic Koyale des Sciences,* tom# iu p. Sd3.r-323« Sea also i 
the Bibtiotn. Angloise, tom. xv. part II* p. aitd'Bibl>0tr. 

Raisonn^e, tom. vi. part 11. p» 47S. Sue lObre espeeialty 

tlie late learned and ingenioi^ Mr. Madtom's Account iff mr 
Isaac Nowton’s Discoveries, Jtc. ^ 
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CENT. The English lonk upon it as an unquestionable 
proof of the'Srfidity and excellence of the New- 
tonian philcKi^phy, that iis most entin^ Vdiaries 
were Mends to religion, and have transmitted to 
postedity* shining examples of pirty and virtue ; 
while, on the contrary, Ihe Cartesian or Metaphy- 
sical Intern has exhibited, iii its followers, many 
flagrant instances of irreiigion, and some of the 
most horrid impiety'. 

Of the phi- XXXVIL fne two famous philosophical sects 
now mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the undent 

neither of sygtems of natural science, both of their cTedit 'and 
tiieir disdples j and hence it might have been ex- 
pected that they would have totally engrossed and 
divided between them the t^ai&ages of the learned. 
But this \Vas not the case ; th'd liberty of thinking 
being restored by. Des Cartes and Newton, who 
broke the fetters of prejudice, in which philoso- 
phical superstition had confined, in former times, 
the human underdanding, a variety of sects 
sprung up. Some trusting in their superior 
genius and sagacity, and others, more remarkable 
for the exuberance of their fancy than for the 
solidity of their judgment, pretended to strike 
out new paths in the unknown regions of nature, 
and new methods of investigating truth ; but 
the number of their disciples was small, and the 
duration of their inventions transitory, and there- 
fore it is sufficient to have barely mentioned them. 
There was another sort of men, whom meffio- 
crity of genius, or an indolent turn of mind, 
indispbbed for investigating truth by the. exertion 
of their own talents and powers, and who, terrified 
at the view of such an arduous task, eohtented 
themselves with borrowing from the different 
sects such of their respective tenets ds appeared 
most remarkable for their perspicuity and solidity, 
more especially those concerning which all the 
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different sects were agreed^ These they comjf^iled cmr. 
and digested into a systeto, and pushed their in- 
quiries no further, Tho philosophers of this class ^ 
"^re generally termed Eclectaes. From these re* 
markable differences of sentiment and system that 
reigned among the jarritig sects, some persons, 
otherwise distinguished by their acuteness and 
sagacity, took occasion to represent truth as unat- 
tainable by such a short-sighted being as man, 
and to revive the desperate and uncomfoilabie 
doctrine (shall I call it, or jargon,) of the Seep* 
ties, that had long been buried in that silence 
and oblivion it so justly deserved. The most emi- 
nent of these cloudy philosophers were Sanches, 
a physician of Thoulouse [w], De la Mothe lo 
Vayer [ae?], Huet, bishop of Avranches [a?], to 
whom we may add, without temerity, the famous 


[w] There is still extant a famous book of this writer, entitled, 
De eo quod nihil scitUr, which, with the rest of his works and 
an account of bis life, was published in 4to. at Thoulouse, in the 
year 1636.-*-See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Sanchea; as 
also, Villemandi Scepticistnus Debeilatus, cap. iv. p; S2. 

See Bayle*8 Dictionary, at the article Vayer. 

[a?J Huet s book Conceniing the Weakness of Human Reason, 
was published after his death, in French, at Amsterdam, in the 
year 17^3, and lately in Latin. It appears, however, . that this 
eminent writer had, long before the composition of this book, 
recommended the sceptical method of conducting philosophical 
researches, and looked upon this method as the best adapted to 
establish the truth of Christianity upon sbltd foundations. See 
the Commentarius de Rebus ad eum Peitinentibus, lib. iv. p. 
230. and Demoostmt. Fvangelise Prmfat. sect. iv. p. 9. where be 
commends their tnanner of proceeding, who, by sceptical aig;u- 
meuts, invdidate all philosophical principles, before they begin to 
prove the truth of Christianity to those who doubt of its evidence. 
It is well known that the Jesuits, who were paniculariy favour- 
ed by Huet, have, on many occasions, employed this method to 
throw dust into the eyes of the Protestants, and thus lead them 
blindfold into die Romish communion : and that they still 
tinue to practise the same insidious instrument of seduction* 
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CENT. Bayle [y], who, by the erudition and wit that 
abound in his voluminous works, has acquired 
V j ' 0 such a distinguished reputation in the repuWic of 
letters. 

[ff"] Every thing relating to the life and sentiments of Bayle 
is ahundantly and unireisally known. His life, composed by 
Oes Mai^seauXy was publisliocl in the yeai* 1732, at the Hague^ 
in two volumea 8vo. — The scepticism of this insidious and se- 
ducing writer was unmasked and refuted, with gi*eat leaming 
and force of argument, by the late Mr. Crousaz, in a voluminous 
French work entitled, Trait6 du Pyirfaonisme, of which Mr, 
Formey has given an elegant and judicious abridgment under the 
title of Triomphe de rEvidence. 
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SECTION 11. 

PART 1. 

THE HISTOKY OF THE MORE ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Containing the History of the Romish Church. 

I. Hu'polito Aldobrandini, under the papal cfiNt. 
name of Clement VIII. continued to rule the 
church of Rome at the commencement of this part i,* 
century, having been elected to that high dig- 
nity towards the conclusion of the preceding one. The popee 
The eminent abilities and insidious dexterity of 
this pontiff, as also his ardent desire of extin- 
guishing the Protestant religion, and extending 
the limits of the Romish church, are universally 
acknowledged j but it is much questioned, whether 
his prudence was equal to the arduous nature 
of his station as pontiff, and the critical circum- 
stances of an incidental kind that arose during his 
administration [a]. He was succeeded in the 
year 1005 by Leo XI. of the house of Medicis, 
who died a few weeks after his election ; and thus 
left the papal chair open to Camillo Boi:|[hese, 
who filled it under the denomination of !^til V, 

This pontiff was of a haughty and violent spirit. 

This pontiff had an edition of the Vulgate published, 
which was very different from that of Pope Sixtus; and iliiiir 
is one of the many instances of the contrariety of opinions 
that has prevailed amongst the infallible heads of 'the churcli 
of Rome. J 

VOL. V. 
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CENT, jealous lo excess of Ins aulliority, and insatiably 
furious in the execution of his vengeance upon 
‘fAHT "i. encroached on his pretended prerogative, 

> as appears, in a striking manner, by his rash and 
unsuccessful contest with the V cnetians [6] . Gre- 
gory XV. (^c3, vvho was raised to the pontificate 
in the year 1621, seemed to be of a milder dispo- 
sition, though he was not less defective than his 
predecessor in equity and clemency towards those 
that had separated themselves from the church of 
Rome. An unjust severity against the friends 
of the Reformation is, indeed, the general and 
inevitable character of the Roman pontilTs ; for. 


[ft] This contest arose, partly fr»f > two edicts of tlie re- 
public of V^eniee for preventing the Liutecessary increase of 
religious buildings, and the augnaentation of the enonnous wealth 
of the clergy ; and partly from the prosecution of two ecclesias- 
tics for capital crimes, who had not been delivered up to the 
pope at his requisition. It is not surprising tliat lliese proceed- 
ings of the Venetians, however just and equitable, should in- 
flame the ambitious fury of a pontiff who called himself Vice- 
God, the Monarch of Christendom, and the Supporter of Papal 
Omnipotence. Accordingly, Paul laid all the dominions of 
the republic under an interdict; while the Venetians, on the 
other hand, declared that unjust and tyrannical mandate null 
and void; and hanislu»d from their territory the .lesuits and 
Capuchins, who had openly disobeyed the laws of the state. 
Preparations for war were making on both sides, when an 
accommodation, not very lionourahle to the pope, was broiiglit 
about by the mediation of Henry IV. of France. This contro- 
versy between the Pope and the Venetians produced several 
important pieces, composed by Sarpi on the side of the republic, 
and by Baronius and Bellarmine in behalf of the pontiff. The 
controi^arsy concerning the nature and limits of the pope’s pre- 
iende^^prernacy is judiciously stated, and the papal pretension.^ 
accurati^ examined, by Sarpi, in his history of this tyrannical 
interdict, which, in Italian, occupies the fourth volume of his 
works, and was translated into Latin by Mr. William B<?dell, of 
Cambridge.— It was Paul V. that dishonoured his title of holiness, 
and cast an eternal stain upon his infallibility, by an express ap- 
probation of the doctrine of Suarez, the Jesuit, in defence of t)je 
murder of kings. 

[c] His family name was Alexander Ludovisio. 
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without this, they would be destitute of the pre- 
dominant and distinctive mai-k of the papacy. A 
pope wnth sentiments of toleration and charity 
towards those who refuse a blind submission to 
bis' opinions and decisions, is a contradiction in 
terms. Urban VIII. whose family name was 
Maffei Barberini, and who, by his interest in 
the conclave, ascended the papal throne in the 
year 10 ^ 23 , was a man of letters, an eloquent 
writer, an elegant poet, and a generous and muni- 
ficent patron of leaianng anil genius [</] ; but 
nothing can equal the rigour and barbarity with 
Avhi(^l» be treated all that bore the name of Pro- 
testants. He may be indeed considered as a 
good and equitable ruler of the church, when 
compared w'ith Innocent X. of the family of 
Pamfili, who succeeded him in the year 16414.— 
This unworthy pontiff, to a profound ignoi'ance 
of all those things which it was necessary for a 
Christian bishop to know, joined the most shame- 
ful indolence and the most notorious profligacy. 
For he abandoned his person, his dignity, the 
administration of his tempoi;al affaiti, and the 


[rf] Son Looni Allatii Apes Urbanse, of whicli Faliricius 
published ft socorid edition at Hamburg. This little work is a 
sort of Index, or list, of all the learned and eminent men that 
adorned Rome, under the pontificate of Urban VIII. and ex- 
perienced the munificence and liberality of ibat pontiff; and 
their number is far from being small. The Latin po€#)S of 
Urban, wbldi are not without a considerable portion wit 
and elegance, have passed through several editions, |gp“ These 
poems were composed while he was yet a cardinal* After 
his elevation to the pontificate, he publi.shed a remarkable 
edition of the Romish Breviaiy, and several Bulla f among which, 
that which abolishes the order of Female Jeauits, and certain 
festivals, those i elating to image- worship and to the condemna- 
tion of Jaiiseniiis’ Augustinus, and that which confei’s the title 
of Eminence upon the cardinal-legates, the three ecclesiastical 
electors, and the grand master of Malta, are the most worthy 
of notice. 

II 2 
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CENT, government of the church, to the disposal of Donna 
xyn. Olympia [e], a woman of coiTupt morals, insa- 
*A^K-r i! ti^ihle avarice, and boundless ambition [/]. His 
^ j zealous endeavours to prevent the peace of West 
phalia, however odious they may appear, when 
considered in themselves, ought not to be reckoned 
among his personal crimes, since it is to be sup- 
posed, that any other pontiff, in his place, would 
have made the same attempts without hesitation 
or remorse. He was succeeded in the papal 
chair in the year 165.5, hy Fabio Cliigi, who 
assumed the title of Alexander VII. and who, 
though less odious than his predecessor, was never- 
theless possessed of all the pernicious qualities 
that are necessary to epnstit ite a true pope, and 
without which the papal jm- .^diction and majesty 
cannot be maintained. The other parts of his 
character are drawn much to his disadvantage, 
by several ingenious and eminent writei’s of the 
Romish church, who represent him as a man of a 
mean genius, unequal to great or difficult under- 
takings, full of craft and dissimulation, and 
chargeable with the. most shameful levity and the 
greatestinconsistencyofsentiment and conduct [y]. 


[e] This Donna Olympia Maldacliini was lus brolfier s 
tvidow with whom he had lived, in an illicit ctiininerce, before 
his elevation to the pontiheate, in which Ids Holiness continued 
afterwards. 

See the Memoires dn Cardinal de Ketz, tom. iii. p. 102. 
p. 12. of the last edition published at Geneva. P'or an 
account the disputes between this pontiff and the French, see 
Bougeant, Histoires de la Paix de Westphalie, tom. iv. p. 50. 

r<7] See IVJemoires du Cardinal de lletz, torn. iv. p. 10. 77. 
— Memoires de M. Joly, tom. ii. p. 180. 210. 237. — Arcken- 
holtz, Memoires de la Rcine Christine, tom. ii- p. 123. The 
craft and dissimulntion attributed to tins pontiff really con- 
stituted an essential part of bis character ; hut it is not strictly 
true that he was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to great and 
diOioult undertakings. He was a man of learning, and discovered 
very eminent abilities at the treaty of Munster, where he was 
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The two Clements IX. and X. who were elected 
successively to the papacy in the year 1668 and 
1669 , were concerned in few transactions that 
dCiServe to be transmitted to posterity [A], This 
was not the case of Benedict Odeschalci, who 
is known in the list of jmntifls by the denomina* 
tion of Innocent XI. and was raised to that high 
dignity in the year I677 [*]. This respectable 
pontiff acquired a veiy high and permanent repu- 
tation by the austerity of his morals, his uncom- 
mon courage and resolution, his dislike of the 
grosser superstitions that reigned in the Romish 
church, his attempts to reform the manners of 
the clergy, and to aI>o]ish a considerable uun)ber 
of those fictions and frauds that dishonour their 
ministry, and also by other solid and eminent 
virtues. But it appeared manifestly by his ex- 
ample that those pontiffs, who respect truth, 
and act from virtuous and Christian principles, 
may, indeed, form noble plans, but will never 
be able to bring them into execution, or at least 


sent ill tho character of luncio. Some writers that 

while lie was in Gerraany, he had formed the design of abjuring 
popery, and embracing the protestant religion ; but was deteiTed 
from tJie execution of this purfiose by the example of his cousin, 
count Pompey, who was poisoned at Lyons, on his way to 
Germany, after he had abjured the Romish faith. These writers 
add, that Chigi was confirmed in bis religion by his elevation to 
the cnrdinalsliip. See Bayle, Nouvelles de la Repub* des Lettres, 
Octob. 1688. 

Clement fX. was of the family of Rospigliosi, and 
the family name of Clement X. wae AUieri, see Meraoires de la 
Heine Christine, tom. ii. p. 126. 131. I'here are upon record 
several transactions of Clement IX. that do him Ijonour, and prove 
Ids dislike of nepotism, and his love of peace and justice. 

Q] Sftme maintain, and with the strongest appearance 
of truth, that this pontiff had formerly been a soldier, though 
this report is treated as groundless by Count Turressonico, in bis 
dissertation De Suppositiis MiUtarihiis Stipendiia Bened. Odes- 
chalchi. See an interesting account of this pontiff in Bayle* 
Dictionary, at the article Innocent XL 
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CENT, to give them that measure of stability ami per- 
fection, which is the object of their wishes. By 

pTht V. example and administration it appeared, that 
the wisest institutions and the most judicious est-a- 
blishments will be unable to stand firm, for any 
considerable time, against the insidious stratagems 
or declared opj»osition of a deluded multitude, 
who are corrupted by the prevalence of licentious 
morals, whose imaginations are impregnated with 
superstitious fictions and fables, whose credulity 
is abused by pious frauds, and whose minds are 
nourished, or rather aniused, with vain rites and 
senseless ceremonies Be that as it may, all 

the wise and salutary regulations of hinocent XI. 
were suffered to go almost b' cuin by the criminal 
indolence of Peter Ottobc'iii, who was raised 
to the head of the Romish church, in the year 
1689, and assumed the name of Alexander VI IT. 
A laudable attempt was made to revive them by 
Innocent XII. a man of uncommon merit and 
eminent talents, whose name was Pignatelli, and 
who, in the year 1091 , succeeded Alexander in 
the papal chair •, nor were his zealous endeavours 
absolutely destitute of success. But it was also 
his fate to learn, by experience, that the most 
prudent and resolute ponfiffs are unequal to sinth 
an arduous task, such an Herculean labour, as 
the refornuitiop of the church and court of 
Rome; nor were the fruits of this good pope’s 
wise administration enjoyed long after his de* 


[A] See Journal Universel, tom. i. p. 441. tom. vi. p. 306. 
The present, pope, Benedict XIV.* attempted, in the year 1743, 
the ca7ionisatio7t of Innocent XI. ; but the king of rrance, ijisti- 
gated by the .Jesuits, has always opposed this design, and 
that more especially on account of the misuiideretandings that 
always subsisted between Lewis XIV. and Innocent, of which 
inure hereafter. 


* riiis note was written during the life of Benedict XIV. 
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cease [/]. The pontiff, wliose reign concladed 
this century, was John Francis Albani, who was 
raised to the head of the Romish church in th^ 
ye^r and assumed the name of Clement 

XI. He surpassed in learning the whole college 
of cardinals, and was inferior to none of the pre- 
ceding pontiffs in sagacity, lenity, and a desire, 
at least, to govern well j but he was very far 
from opposing, with a proper degree of vigour 
and resolution, the inveterate corruptions and 
superstitious observances of the church over which 
lie presided ; on the contrary, ho inconsiderately 
aimed at, what ho thought, the honour and 
advanlage of the church (that is, the glory and 
interest of its pontiff), by measures that proved 
detrimental to .both ; and thus showed, in a 
striking example, that popes, even of the best 
sort, may fall imperceptibly into the greatest mis- 
takes, and commit the most pernicious blunders, 
through an imprudent zeal for extending their 
jurisdiction, and augmenting the influence and 
lustre of their station [w]. 

[/] I'or an account of the character, morals, and election of 
Innocent XII. sec tlio I.etters of Cardinal Noris, published in 
the fifth volume of his Works, p. 3G2. 365. 

\jti\ In the year 1752, there appeared at Padua a Life of 
Clement XI. com])Os(*d in French, by the learned and eloquent 
Mr. Lalitaii, bishop of Slsteron, in two volumes 8vo. The 
sjinn* year Mr. Rehoulct, Chancellor of Aviji;non, published in 
two volumes in 4 to. his Ilistoire de Clement XL These two 
productions, and more especially tJie latter, are written with 
uncommon elegance ; hut they both abound with historical er- 
rors, which the French wiiters, in ji^cneral, are at too little pains 
to avoid. Besides, they are both composed rather in the strain 
of paiu*gyric than of history. An attentive reader will, how- 
ever, see without pain, even in these panegyrics, that Clement 
XL nor.vvitlistaiidinir his acknowledged sagacity and prudence, 
took several rash »nil inconsiderate steps, in order to augment 
the power and multiply the prerogatives of the Roman pontifls ; 
and thus, through his own temerity, involved himself in vaiious 
perplexities. 
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CENT. II. The incredible pains that were taken by 
the pontiffs and cleric of the Romish church to 
FART I. spread their doctrine and to erect their dominion 
among the nations that lay in the darknesg^^’of 
The at- Paganism, have been already mentioned. We are, 
tempts therefore, at present, to confine our narration to 
the'*church tho schcmes they laid, the cabals they formed, 
of Rome, and the commotions they excited, with an unin- 
and mischievous industry, in order to 
ants and recovor the possessions and prerogatives they had 
MUM**" Europe, to oppress the Protestants, and to 

extinguish the light of the glorious Reformation. 
Various were the stratagems and projects they 
formed for these purposes. The resources of 
genius, the force of arms, the seduction of the most 
alluring promises, the terras', of the most formi- 
dable threateuings, the subtile wiles of contro- 
versy, the influence of pious, and often of iinj)ious 
frauds, the arts of dissimulation, in short, all pos- 
sible means, fair and disingenuous, were employed 
for the destruction of the Reformed churches, 
but in most cases without success, 'fhe plan of 
a dreadful attack upon the friends of the Ibiforma- 
tion had been, for some time, laid in secret, and 
the bigoted and persecuting house of Austria 
was pitched upon to put it in execution. How- 
ever, as injustice is seldom so insolent as not to 
seek for some pretext to mask, or at least to dimi- 
nish its defonuity, so the church of Rome endea- 
voured before-hand to justify the persecution, of 
which the flame was ready to break out. For this 
purpose, the pens of the perfidious and learned 
Scioppius [n], of the Jesuits Tanner, Possevin, 

[^] Scioppius seems ratLer to merit the title's of male- 
volent, and furious, than that of perfidious, unless Jiis turning pa- 
pist be considered by Dr. Mosheiin as an instance of perfidy. 
This is the intemperate and odious satirist who was caned by the 
servants of the English ambassador at Madrid, for the invectives 
lie bad thrown out against king Janies I. in a book which was 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman at Paris. 
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Hager, Hederic, and Forer, jurists of DUlingen, cent. 
were employed to represent the treaty of peace, 
made between Charles V. and the Protestants of p^rt i. 
Germany, as unjust, null, and even rendered void 
by the Protestants themselves, by their departing 
from, or at least perverting, by various changes 
and modifications, the confession of Augsburg [o]. 

This injurious charge was proved groundless by 
several Lutheran doctors, who, of their own 
accord, defended their communion against this 
instance of popish calumny ; but it was also refuted 
by public authority, even by the express order of 
John George, elector of Saxony. The task was 
committed to Matthew Hoe, who, in the years 
1()!28 and l631, published, in two volumes, an 
accurate and laborious defence of the Protestants, 
entitled, Defensio Pupillaj Evangelicffi. The 
mouth of calumny was not stopped by these per- 
formances. The accusers continued their cla- 
mours, multiplied their libels, and had recourse to 
the succours of indecent raillery and sarcastical 
wit, to cover, as well as they were able, the strik- 
ing defects of a bad cause. On the other hand, 
the Lutheran writers exerted themselves in ex- 
posing the sophistry, and refuting the arguments 
and invectives of their adversaries. 

111. The first fiames of that religious war, Coinnio- 
which the Roman pontiffs proposed to carry oiP!®"*'." , 
by the arms ot the Austrianb aim Spaiuards, their Bohemia, 
servile and bigoted instruments, .broke out in 
Austria, where, about the commencement of this 
century, the friends of the Reformation were 
cnielly persecuted and oppressed by tbeir Roman- 
Catholic adversaries [juJ. The solemn treaties 


[o] Si!c Cliri«t. Auj(. Salig, Histor. August. C'onfi^sbntA, 
tom. 1 . lil>, iv. ca,j). lii. p. 768. 

[ 7 /] RHtijtricIiiits, ill hia Austria Evaiigelica (a Geriuan 
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CFNT. and conventions, by which the religious lil)erty 
and civil rights of these Protestants had been 

**Aii-r i' scoured, were trampled upon, and violated in the 

V most shocking manner ; nor had these unhappy 
Butferers resolution, vigour, or strength sufficient 
to maintain their privileges. The Bohemians, 
who were involved in the same vexations, pro- 
ceeded in a different manner; Perceiving plainly 
that the votaries of Rome aimed at nothing less 
than to deprive them of that religious liberty 
that had been purchased by the blood of their 
ancestors, and so lately confirmed to them by 
an imperial edict, they came to a resolution of 
opposing force to force, and of taking up anus 
to defend themselves agaic a set of men, whom, 
in consequence of the vi‘*lence they offered to 
conscience, they could look upon in no other light 
than as the enemies of their souls. Accordingly 
a league was fttrmed by the Bohemian Protestants, 
and tliey began to avenge, with great spirit 
and resolution, the injuries that had been com- 
mitted against their persons, their families, their 
religion, and their civil rights and jwivileges. But 
it must be confessed, that, in this just attempt 
to defend what was dear to them as men and 
Christians, they lost sight of the dictates of equity 
and moderation, and carried their resentment 
beyond the bounds both {)f reason and religion. 
Their adversaries were struck with terror at a 
view of their intrepidity, but were not dismayed. 


work witli a Latin titlo), lias given an arciirate account of this 
persecution and these commotions. The same learned and 
worthy author had formed the design of publishing an authentic 
and circumstantial relation of the sufferings of the Protestants 
in Stiria, Moravia, and (^orinthia, with an account of the 
perHdions snares that were laid for tliem, die whole drawn from 
nnexcnjitioiiable records ; but death prevented the execution oi 
this design. 
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The BoheiDians, therefore, apprehending still cent. 
further opposition and vexations from bigotry, 
animated by a spirit of vengeance, renewed their ,* 
eftbits to provide for their security. The death 
of the emperor Matthias, which happened in the 
year Kil!), furnished them, as they thought, a 
fair opportunity of striking at the root of the 
evil, and removing tire source of their calamities, 
by choosing a sovereign of the reformed religion ; 
for they considered themselves as authorised, by 
the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom, to 
reject any that pretended to the throne by virtue 
of an hereditary right, and to demand a prince, 
whose title to the crown should be derived from 
the free suffrages of the states. Accordingly, 
Fi'ederick V. elector palatine, who professed 
the Reformed religion, was, in the year I6l9» 
chosen king of Bohemia, and solemnly crowned 
at Prague 

IV'". This bold step, from which the Bohe- The Boi.e. 
mians expected such signal advantages, proved to 
them a source of complicated misfortunes. Its 
consequences were fatal to their new sovereign, 
and to th(!ir own liberties and privileges ; for 
by it they were involved in the most dreadful 
calamities, and deprived of the free exercise of 
the Protestant religion, the security of which was 
the ultimate end of all the measures they had 
jtursued. Frederick was defeated, before Prague, 
by the lmj»crial army, in the year 1020, and by 
this unfortunate battle was not only deprived of 
his new crown, hut also of his Jioreditary domi- 
nions. Reduced thus to the wretched condition 

\_(f] Caroli and Jap^erus, w]io liave compoaed the 

IIist(»rv of this CptiIrtv, see Burch. Gotth. Struvii 
SyntJiirma Historitv (icrnnanicie, p, J487, 1510, 155^3, 1538; 
os ulso tlip writers which lie recorotneTids. See also the His- 
tone dtj Loui-i XI IF. cornpohed by the Icunicd and accurate La 
Viisboi; tom. iii. p. :2:23. 
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CKNT. of an exile, he was obliged to leave his fruitful 
^ territories, and his ample treasures, to the merci- 
pahtV.' discretion of the Austrians and Bavarians, 
V j- who plundered and ravaged them with the most 
rapacious barbai‘ity. The defeat of this unfortu- 
nate prince was attended with dreadful conse- 
quences to the Bohemians, and more especially to 
those who, from a zeal for religious liberty and the 
interests of the Reformation, had embarked in his 
cause. Some of them were committed to a 
peraetual prison, otheia banished for life ; several 
hacl their estates and possessions confiscated j 
many were put to death, and the whole nation 
was obliged, from that fatal period, to embrace 
the religion of the victor, and bend their unwilling 
necks under the yoke ' f Rome. The triumph 
of the Austrians would neither have been so 
sudden nor so complete, nor would they have 
been in a condition to impose such rigorous and 
despotic terms on the Bohemians, had they not 
been powerfully assisted by John George 1. elec- 
tor of Saxony, who, partly from a principle of 
hatred towards the Reformed [/■], and partly 
from considerations of a political kind, reinfoi ced 
with his troops the imperial army This 


By tlic Roforniecl, sis lias boon silready observed, 
are to understand tbe Calvinists, am! also, in general, all IVotes- 
tants that are not of the Lutheran persuasion. And here we see 
a Lutheran elector drawing his sword to support the cause of 
popeiy and persecution against a people generously struggling 
for the Protestant religion, and the rights of conscience. 

See the Cornm^tarii de Bello Bohemico-GcnnaTiico, ah a. 
c. 1617 ad a. 1G30, in 4to. — Ahrahani Scultet, Nanatio Ajiolo- 
getica de Ciirriculo ViUe suae, p. 86. — It is well known that I he 
Roman Catholics, and more especially Martin Becan, a .lesuit, 
perHiijided Matthew Hoe, who was an Austrian by birth, and the 
elector « chaplain, to represent to his prince the cause of tlie elec- 
tor paljitine (which was the cause of the Reformed Religion) as 
not only unjust, hut also as detrimental to the interests of Jjjther- 
anisin, and to leconiincnd to him the cause and intcicsts of the 
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invasion of the Palatinate was the occa.sion of cent. 
that long and bloody war, that was so fatal to 
Germany, and in which the greatest part of the 
princes of Europe were, one way or another, 
unhappily engaged. It began by a confederacy 
formed between some German powers and the 
king of Denmark, in order to assert the rights 
of the elector palatine, unjustly excluded from 
his dominions, against the despotic proceedings 
of the emperor. The confederates maintained, 
that the invasion of Bohemia, by this unhappy 
prince, was no just subject of offence to the 
emperor ; and that the house of Austria, whose 
quarrel the emperor was not obliged by any 
means to adopt, was alone the sufferer in this 
case. However that may have been, the progress 
and issue of the war wore unfavourable to the 
allies. 

V. The success of the imperial arras filled the Tiie pro- 
votaries of Popery and Rome with the warmest 
transjiorts of joy and exultation, and presented to Bohemian 
their imaginations the most flattering prospects.*"' 
They thought that the happy period was now 
approa(;hing, when the whole tribe of heretics, 
that had withdrawn their necks fi’om the papal 
yoke, should either perish by the sword, or be 
reduced under the dominion of the church. The 
emperor himself seemed to have imbibed no 
small portion of this odious spirit, which was 
doubly pi’epared, to corjvert or to destroy. The 
flame of ambition that burned within him was 
nourished by the suggestions of bigotry. Hence 


lionso of Austria. See Unsrluikligc! Nachnet, a. 1747. p. 8.58. 

What Dr. Mosheim ob-serres here may be true ; but tlion 
it is as triip that Matthew Hoe must hare been a great fool, or a 
great knave, to listen to such inainiiations, not only on account 
of their glaring absunlity, but also conbidering the persons from ^ 
whom they came. This is the same Hoe that is mentioned 
above as a learned defender of the Lutheran faith. 
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CENT, he audaciously carried his arms through a great 
part of Germany, suffered his generals to vex 

p^J^^'with impunity, those princes and states which 
refused a blind obedience to the court of Romo, 
and showed plainly, by all his proceedings, that 
a scheme had been laid for the extinction of the 
Germanic liberty, civil and sacred. The elector 
of Saxony’s zealous attachment to the emperor, 
which he had abundantly discovered by his warm 
and ungenerous opposition to tlic unfortnnale 
Frederick, together with the lamenlahle discord 
that reigned araorg the ( rcrman primjos, pei sua<ied 
the papal faction, thattlicditiiculties which seemed 
to oppose the execution ol' llteir project were far 
from being invincible. According!}, tlie persons 
concerned in *his grand i iterprise began to 
act their respective parts. In the year lfi!3f), 
Ferdinand II. to give some colour of justice to 
this religious M'ar, issued out the lerrihie restitu- 
tion-edict, by which the Protestanis W(!re ordered 
to restore to the church of Rome all tlie jmssessions 
they had become masters of in (mnsequence of 
the religious jteace, concluded in the preceding 
century [#]. This edict was principally owing 
to the suggestions of the Jesuits. That greedy 
and ambitious order claimed a great ]»a)’t of these 
goods and posst'ssions as a recompense due to 
their labours in the cause of religion ; and hence 
arose a waiiti contest betuven them and the 
ancient and real proj>rietoj-s [«]. This contest 
indeed was decided by the law of force. It u as 
the depopulating soldier, who, sword in hand, 
gave weight and authority to the imperial edict. 


[<"] See, for an illustration of this matter, the authors 
mentioned Ny Struvius, in Juh Synta^a Histor. German ia\ 
^p. 1553. 

[t/] See Chris. Aug. Salig, Histor. August. Confeesionis, 
tom. i. lib, iv. cap. iii. sect. xxv. p. 810, 
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wresting out of tlie hands of the lawful possessor, cent, 
without form of proces.s, whatever the Romish 
priests and monks thought proper to claim, and 
treating the innotjent and plundered sufferers Wy*-* 
witli all the severity that the most barbarous spirit 
of oppression and injustice could suggest [e], 

VL Germany groaned under these dismal oustavns 
serenes of tumuli and oppression, and looked about 
for succotir in v)tm The enein} encompassed her 
on all sides, .ni ' none of her princes seemed 
qualified ‘.o stand wuth as I’n rvenger of her 
injuries, or the assortor of her rigiits. Some were The ron- 
restrairt. i' Iroin -.inj '- r in her cause by Ihe 
suggestions of di > icrs !"• e }>nnciple of years' war 
fear, uin' oil bye ee-, ''';v attnilion 

to tip'' >'VM private in ' ' :h choked in 

tlieir breasts all coneci o jor the public good. 

An illustrious hero, whose deeds even envy was 
obliged to revere, and whose name will descend 
with glory to the latest a^jes, came foilh, never- 
theles.s, at this critical season •- Gnstavus Adolphus 
took the field, and 'nein' Mii d the cause of the 

[/’]] ' ' iifdi ’i-s iRUinitous and 

bariiarous pnKiM './n rt* insv^iited lo lliia nniperor, 
ai»d In* ivass assu'.Tii iliat Ji** • L. i<’y bt* utterly ruined^ 

in rase ilie Btificiuians, reiulfiv'd tiespeinte by lii» enormous 
rnu Ity amt op^ t:vs< i. >boubl exert tlienistdves in defence 
of tlieir liberties, and endeavoui to repr] fbni. by forre ; he 
is reported to have answered, with great zeal and calmness, 

Maluiuus regiium vastatiirrn quarn daninatum. See the His- 
toria Perserutioiiurri Ecrlesla* Jioheiriirijp, tScc. ,\ j . 152. a work 
published (j)rohahly in Holland, ju* would seeni hy the type) 

^in the year U>48, in 24to. Tliis little book contains an ample 
recital of tlie deplorable effects of lawless power, in human 
bigotry and blood-thirsty zeal ; and proves, by numberless 
facts, that Dr. IMosheim had the strongest evidences for the 
account lie gives of I'erdinand and his missionaries. It is 
impossilile to reflect upon the sanguinary manner of such 
converters, without expressing, at tlie same time, a generous 
detestation and abhorrence of their unjust and violent pro- 
ceedings. N. 
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CENT. Gennanic liberties against the oppression and 
n house of Austria. At the earnest 

pabt I. request of the French court, which beheld, with 
uneasiness, the overgrown power of that aspiring 
house, he set sail for Germany, in the year 1629, 
with a small army ; and, by his repeated victo- 
ries, blasted, in a short time, the sanguine hopes 
which the pope and emperor had entertained of 
suppressing the Protestant religion in the empire. 
These hopes, indeed, seemed to revive in the 
year 1632, when this glorious assertor of Ger- 
manic liberty fell in the battle of Lutzen [w] ; 
but; this unspeakable loss was, in some measure, 
made up in process of lime, by the conduct of 
those who succeeded Gustavus at the head of 
the Swedish army. And, accordingly, the war 
was obstinately cairicd on in bleeding Germany, 
during many years, with various success, until the 
exhausted treasures of the contending parties, and 
the pacific inclinations of Christina, the daughter 
and successor of Gustavus, put an end to these 
desolations, and brought on a treaty of peace. 

Th« peace VII. Tlius, aftci* a War of thirty years, carried 
ph^r*' mos| unrelenting animosity and 

ardour, the wounds of Germany were closed and 
the drooping states of Europe were revived, in the 
year 1648, by the peace of Westphalia, so called 
from the cities of Munster and Osnahurg, where 
the negotiations were held, and that famous treaty 
concluded. The Protestants, indeed, did not 
derive from this treaty all the privileges they 
claimed, nor all the advantages they had ki view ; 
for the emperor, among other less important 

See Arckonholtz, Memoires de la Reine Christine, tom. 
i. p. 7 — SO. in which there are many very interesting anecdotes, 
relating to the life, exploits, and death of Gustavus. The learned 
compiler of these Memoirs has also thrown much light upon the 
histoiy of this period, and of the peace that terminated this long 
and dreadful war. 
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instances of obstinacy, absdutely refdj[^ to 
state the Bohemian and Austrian 
their religious privileges, or td restore the 
Palatinate to its anment and lavvful proprie|^.< 
But they, nevertheless, dbttiined:, by this 
privileges and advantages Which the votari^ of 
Kome beheld with mnch disbteasiife'and uneasi- 
ness ; and it is unquestionahl)r; e^dent, tliat the 
treaty of Westphalia gave a ne w mid reinark^le 
degree of stability to the Luthei^n and P^orined 
churches in Germany. By this treaty,' the peace 
of Augsburg, which the Lutherans had obtained 
from Charles V. in the preceding centuiy, was 
firmly secured against all the machinations and 
stratagems of the court of Boine ; by it, the Resti- 
tution-edict, which comnianded the Proteetauts 
to restore to the Romish church the enclerikstioal 
revenues and lands they had taken possession of 
after that peace, \vm abrogated, and both tlie 
contending partiea^ndrrned in the perpetual and 
uninterrupted pdS^ssion of w;hatevisr they ImmI 
occupied in the beginning of the year 1624. It 
would be entering into a very long detail were 
we to enumerate the adraiitages that accrued to 
the Protestant princes from this treaty £a:].. Ail 

An account of tliis whole matter, aufficijtQt to 
curiosity of the most inquisitive reader, may he iCbuna'.in tliat 
most elaborate and excellent w'ork, compiled by the Very Gleamed 
and judicious Jolm Godfrey de. Meyem, uqder the inflowing 
title : Acta Pacis Westphalico; et Executionis ejua Norimbm^n- 
sis. See also the more compendious, tbpqgh valuable work of 
Adaiui, bishop of Hierapohs, entitled, Ri|||lao Historica de Par 
citiratione Osnabrugo Monasteriensi bPilrhich the flluatrioiis 
author, published a new edition at Leipsick, in die year' 1787, 
more accurate and ample than the precodiug ooii. We must not 
omit here the ingenious Father Bougeant’s elegant history (if tbl* 
treaty, which, though chiefly drawn from the p(q>«rs of the HhiKSfa 
ambassadors, is, nevertheless, generally speaking, composed-wtth 
accuracy, impartiality, and candour; it was publisluid'at%Parie, 
in the year 1746, in six volumes in 8vo, under thb^.tide of 
Ilistoire de la Paix de Westphalie. 

VOb. V. 1 
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CENT, this was a- source of vexation to the court of 
Rome, and |tts4e its pontiff feel the severest pangs 
pTrt V. 4N»Ppctttt'ted ambition. He, accordingly, used 

^ j ^ various jStiutagems, without being very scnipulous 
in thd chbice, in order to annul this treaty, or 
elude its ejects j but his attempts were unsuccess- 
ful. Since neither the emperor, nor the princes 
fc|at had embarked in his cause, thought it ad- 
vii^ble to involve themselves anew in the tumults 
of war, whose issue is so uncertain, aiut whose 
ittiost fatal effects they had lately escaped with so 
much diffidulty. The treaty, therefore, was exe- 
cuted in all its parts; and ail the articles that 
had been agreed upon at Munster and Osnaburg 
were confirmed and ratified, in tlie year 1650, at 
Nuremburg |^y]. 

VIII. After this perii.d,'^ the court of Rome 
and its creatures were laid under a considerable 
persecuted degree of restraint. They did' not any longer 
K_ ^ malie war in an opc^iind public manner 

upon the Protestants, since He present state of 
things blasted all the hopes they had fondly 
entertained of , extinguishing the light of the 
Reformation, by destroying, or reducing under 
their ghostly yoke, the princes and states that had 
enopuraged and protected it in their territories. 
Blit wherever they could exert the spirit of per- 
secution with impunity, there they oppressed the 
Protestants an the most grievous manner, and, in 
defiance of the most "solemn conventions, and 
of the ipost s^i'ed obligations, encroached upon 
t^eir rights, pj^ylleges, and possessions. Thus in 


The Pro*- 
tcatants 
vexed and 


by Rome 
and its 
votaries. 


[^3 Iwjocent X* opposed to this treaty of peace, iu 
the year 1651, a hull; on whioh llombeck publinlied, 

at Utrecht, in 1652, an ample and learned eommentary, entitled, 
Examen Bullae Papalis, qua Innocentius X, abrogare nititur 
Pacem Gerinaniffi* This bull might, perhaps, have produced 
some effect upon the emperor and his allies, had it been pro- 
perly gilded. 
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Hungary, during tile ispace of ten 
Lutherans and 

ilninterrapted sej^Ses emel i.* 

and vexation^ £<*]. IClwe and ingulfs 

suffered at the hwsda of manijy oMers of then, 
more especi^ly ^e/Jei^i^>botll before alSd 
after the period now under d^'osideiratidn, are not 
to be numbered. \ Ih‘ Poliwdi IH , thoM who 
ventured to differ frcHn the P'ow, found by a 
bitter experience, during tW whole cpuiye of this 
century, that no tre^il^of eOhy^tion that tehded 
to set bounds to-liie authority or rapacity of the 
church was held sacred, or. even regained at 
Home. For many of tliesc #ere ejected out pf 
their schools, deprived of their churches, robbed 
of their goods and possessions under a variety of 
perfidious pretexts ; nay, fregueptly condemned 
to the most severe and cruer punishments, 
without having been even chargeaWe with the 
appearance of a cri^e The lemains of thp 
Walden^, that lived in the Valley of Piedmont^ 
were persecuted often with the most inhuman 
cruelty (and more especially in the years 163^» 

1()55, and lG85), on account of their roagnanimdUS 
and stedfast attachment to the rCli^on of their 
ancestoi’s; and this persecution was carried c« 
with all the horrors of fire and sword by the 
Dukes of Savoy [c]. In Germany, the^ samb 

[z] From 1G71 to 1681. ' ■ 

[^3 Hiatona Diplomatiea do Stdtu 
in Hungarlo, p. 69. Pauli Debi^oni Eodosw 

matse in Hungarian lib. ii. p. 447.— ^chelliomius, in ' 

retjco, tom, vii. p. 46 — 90. . , >";p. ' 

See Ad. Regenvolachii Hiatoria Eccle»ia> SclavobiWjrA'lS!iV^^ , 
ii. cap. XV. p. 216. 235. 253.~Tbe grievances which the V 
senters from the church of Rome suffered in Potoid 
Regenvolcius, may be learned from vmious Memorials that hitm 
been published in our times. 

[cj See Gilles, Hist. Ecclea. <ks Egliscs Vaudoiaes, published 
at Geneva in 4to, in the vear 1656> ehap. xlviii, p. 339. , 

I 2 
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CENT, spirit of bi|0^ Ittid porseourion produced almost 
jBcV n where ftagrant acts of injustice. The in- 
j ' fracl^k]^;Of the famous treaty above-mentioned, 
Mid of f^*fS«mianic liberty that was fbunded upon 
it, , would famish matter mr many volumes [<f3 ; 
and cdl these' infractions were owing to a pre- 
posterous and extravagant Eeal for augmenting 
the authority and extending the jurisdiction of 
the church of Borne, And, indeed, as long as 
^Bt church and its assuming pontiff shall persist 
in malnicuning that they have a right to extend 
their lordly sceptre over all the chumhes of the 
Christian world, so long must those who have 
renounced their authority, hut are more or less 
within their reach, despahp of enjoying the in- 
estimable blessings of security and peace. They 
will always be considered as rebellious subjects, 
against whom the greatest acts of severity and 
violence are lawful. 

The Moor* IX. The zealolu instruments of the court of 
accomplish^, at length, in this centuiy, 
•ndthoPro-what bad often been attempted without success, 
looted delivering Spain from the infidelity of the 
France. Moors, and France from the heresy of the Pro- 
testantsw The posterity of the Moors or Saracens, 
who had formerly been masters of a great part of 
Spain, had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed 
with the other inhabitants of the country, and 
their number was still considerable. They were 
Christians, at least in their external profession 
and manners j industrious also, and inoffenrive ; 
and upon the whole good and useful subjects : but 
they*^ere grossly suspected of a secret propensity 
to the doctrine of Mahomet, which was the reli- 
gion of their ancestors. Hence the clergy beset 

[rf] The histories of the grievaoces BSflhKd by the Protestants 
of Gemany on account of their religion, (hat hare been com- 
posed by Struvins and Hoffinno, contain ample details of this 
‘ matter. 
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♦ 

the monarch with jmportum^ ckmt- 

and never ceased their ck^oroius remonsh^naoes * 
before a royal e^ct wfts ohtahaed to drive ilie 
Saracens* vhose nmn^rs veve prodigious, 
the Sp^alidi tevriteries. This iniiH*udent 
was highly detrinsental to the hingdmn of S^fn, 
and its pernicious ^eotsnre more or less visible 
even at the pesent times } but the church, whose 
interests and dmninion are, in popish countries, 
considered as distini^. from the interests and 
authority of the staite, «nd of a much more 
sublime and excellent nature, acquired new acces- 
sions of weidth and power by the expulsion. of 
the Moors [<>].>, In proportion as the community 
lost, the church gmhed^ and thus tlie public 
good was sacrificed to the demands of mgetry 
and superstition. 

In France, the persecuting spirit of the church 
of Rome exhibited scenes still more shocking. 

The Protestants of that kingdom, commonly call- 
ed Huguenots, after having groaned, for a long 
space of time, under various forms of cruelty and 
oppression, and seen midtitudes of their brethren 
put to death, by secret conspiracies or open 
tyranny and violence, were, 'at length, obliged 
either to save themselves by a clandestine flight, 
or to profess, against their consciences, the Romish 
rcl^on. This barbarous and iniquitous scene 
of French persecution, thati Udiicb the aimUls of 
modern histoty present nothing mbre unnatural 
and odious, will find its place below, in the faistmy 
of the Refbipaed Ohuren [/I. v. 

X. All the resources of inventive g^l^ and The court 
refined policy, all the efforts of insinnaflf^ 
and aud^ious rebellion, were employed to bring Bttumpts 

^ ^upon Eng- 

[«] iSee Gcddes* Hwtory of tiro JEdepulflioik of 

Moiiscoofl aul of Sp&iy in hk Miseollnuemis TntetS) vol. i. 
p. 59. 

[y ] In the second chaptoi of the second pnirt of this soetion. 
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back Gi^t and -Ireland und^ the yoke 

of I^n^ep idl these attem^ were without 
effect, be^nais^ o^ this ei^ a 

: set of d^i^l^te and execrable wrenches. In whose 
breaath'^'e suggfestiona of tagetry and jtha hatred 
c^ llhh ’Protestant religion had suppressed all tlie 
d* justice and humanity^ ^^re ihstipted 
hf^ree Jesuits, of w^m Gamdir ^® superior of 
tb© society in Elngland, was .the chief, to .ibnn tho^ 
Most hprrid plot that is kpown ,in the annals of 
Instoiy; , The design, of titns cc^spir^y w:ae noth ing 
less than to destroy, at <wic, Idoiy, I. the 

Prince of Wales; and both Houses of Parliainent, 
by the explosion of an iaimense ^entity of gun- 
powder, which was concealed, for^that purpose, in 
the vaults that lay under the Houi^ of Jjords. Tlic 
sanguinary bigots concerned in it iiha^ned, that, 
as soon as this horrible deed was performed, they 
would be at full liberty to restore popery to its 
former credit, and substitute iti,j[n the place of the 
Protestant religion This odious conspiracy, 
whose infernal purpose was providentially disco- 
vered, when it was ripe for eisecution, is oomnaonly 
known in Britain under the denonciination of the 
Gunpowder Treasihi f A], 

This discoveiy did not suspend the efforts and 
stratagems of the court of Borne, whicli carried 

fjf3 extam, ivritiaaby Sir Everard Digby, one 

of to bk wif^ 'Bfter hk coudemnatioo, which do- 

in ibe hktory of superstition and bigotry, 
and diqwii abundfiint)jr^%j|)eir infernal spirit and tendenjcy^ The fol> 
lowing will dewfirm this judgment ; Jfow for my inten- 

tion,*' ik^lpigbyn *• let mo tell you, that if I hwA thought there 
had been the plot, I would n6t have been of it for 

all the world ts.and no -Other cause drew iriO to haa^ard iny fortune 
and life, but aeld to Gdd s religion.” See the Papers relating to 
the Bopkh pubikbed by the orders of ’2jfe<a^tary Coventry. 

CA] See Rapin Thoyras, Histoiro d’3ii^gleteiTe, Kviv xviii. 
tom! vii. p; 40.w-Jow lienr. Iteideggeri Hlfdoria l^atus, Period, 
sect* vii. p. 211. 21)1, 
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oil its schemes in the saceeeding reign^ Intt cent. 
less violence and mope ogntion. ' Charlee It '#a® 
a prince of a soft tmd gentle temiier, ' and tree i’ 
entirely directed' i>y the oounoils of Laud, * .j 

bishop of Caoterh^, a n^an who was neither 
destitute of learning nor good qualities [i], though 
he carried things to mmessito and intolerable 
lengths, throt^h his uvaTm and violent attachment 
to the ancient rites and em’emonies of the church ; 
the queen, on the other hand, who was a princess 
of France, was warmly deVbted to the interests 
of popery } 'aii^finmim''^is it seemed probaUe 
enough, thaty' though treason and violence had 
failed, yet artidoe and mild measures might suc« 
cccd, and that a reconciliation might bo brought 
about between England and Rome [/]. This 
prospect, which had smiled in the imaginations of 
tlie triends of popery, vanished entirely when the 
civil war broke out between the. king and parlia* 
nieut. In consequ^sme of these commotions, both 
the unfortunate Charles^ and bis imprudent and 
bigoted counsellor Eaud, were brought to the 
scaffold, and Oliver Cromwell, a man of unparal-- 
leled resolution, dexterity, and foresight, an^a 
declared enemy to every thing that bore 
most distant resemblance of popeiy, was dpPd 
at the helm of government, under the M^’>Of 
Protector of the Commonwealth of BaglaUdk ' 

The hopes of Rome and its votaries were 
nevertheless revived by the restoration ’of Charles 
II. and from that period grew mom lively and 

* H * 

[«] Mr. Hunie, speaking of Laud’s leannng 
expresses himself in the following tnanner : *]%ts tnai^^wa!l ' 

ttious, if severity of manners alone, and idtstiaoiice ilrom pleUs^^* 
ooiijd deserve that name* He was leameds if potemk^ 
ledge could entitle him to that praisei*’ — See Huiil^V|2lpiCory of 
Great Britain, vol. v. p. 19B. . 'a' 

O'] See Urban Cerri, Jltat Pt: 0 seut 4e TEgtiso {{.uomiuie) p* 

315. — Nodls llistuiy of , the Puritaiw, vol. iii. pi 194. 
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ciiirT. fiangulnrfrowJ^ Fda- tiiataaonarcb, as 

afpeats i!K^vbbqttesti0l)able. atltlici^las bad 
IS i!* ittitiifeisay dadng hi«,exi^ intothafflaysteries 
(Oif {M>pi^ bad secre% 0ibbisio6d*that reli- 
bis o«ly brotbi«*i'#s^ ipi^ heir 

td .^e cro'SiT), professed it -^openlyira&d’wd pob- 
i^ostatized from tW faith. 

‘^«ufle8> indeed, irag pet ;b iastmiment 

ifeif the propagation of any tbobiogical system, 
fodolont and voluptabM on itfeb one faand^ and 
> Mclined to infidelity and irnalij^mi on the other, 
it was not from him tb‘att|b^ finMffl^pontiflf could 
expect that zeal mid industrjrj tbs* 
to force npon the En^ish nation a religion so 
contrary to the tenor of laws and the spirit 
of ^e people as popery w»s [if]. This zeal was 


py Burnet’s Histofy. af his Own^ Timesi voL i. book iii. p- 
,$08. 60G.— Neal’s History of the Puritans, v«J. iv. p. S38. 287. 
584. Rapin Thoyms, Histoire de I’An^leterre, |ivj. xxiii. vol. 
ix. p. 160. 

[/] Such is the representation given of CharJes II. by 
all historians; so that Dr. Moeheiin is excusable iu mistaking 
a -part of this monarch’s character, which was , know, to veiy 
.him. Mr. Hume, whose bistoiy of the reign of 
'-^^^^^hce is a master-piece in every re8pe<it, gkvc a like ac- 
' jl^pS^^'Pharles, fluctuating between deism aitfl popety. But 

f hibtorieui having had occasion, dorifeg his residence 

to poinise the manoscript^-meinoin^ of king Jjwnes II. 

.Witten by himself, and aie kept in the Scot’s 
revived from thorn new information with respect 
id ^ character oF Charles ; and was oonvitt^ed that 
hts mUcIi fkrther flmn baa been 

imagined. For it aj^pears, with the utmost evidence, from these 
memoi|$s\|iibat the king had laid with his, ministry k fonwl plan for 
enibve^i^ the inftlvout of popery V that the introduc- 

tion of pO^dry, tw the established reli^dn, Was the great and 
prittcipal ohjObt wWf^i Charles had In view Wbbn be entered into 
the French dlMfltse, which Was concluded tit Versailles in the end 
df 1869, or banning of 1670; by tord; Atundel of Wardonr. 
By this treaty, Lewis was to ;^haiJes 200,000 pounds 
a-y«ftr, hi quarterly payments, in order to enable him to esta- 
blish the Homan Catholic religion in 'England; and to supply 
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foufid in his lng<^«d snooesspi; cbkt. 

was aconnpani^ wiih ©xcessiva 
and impruoence as entiwlyid^fepted its owi| PAaT;..i.' 
poses; for ^ihatrjhicipAsideiate monarc y 

passionate: al^t^inaa^ the court of Rome^ ^iiipd 
his blind obse^uiousO^ to the unseasonable miid 
precipitate eoiimi|ets pf ^e.JesaitS) who were the 
oracles of hjs oabineti isave » mortaJ blo^ to that 
religion whidi be toeant to p3fomote, and fell from 
the throne whose pretogatiyes he was attempting 
to augment and extohd* ' Immediately on his 
accession to the. CTown; be openly attempt^ to 
restore to its former Tigouci both in Engltmd hnd 
Ireland, the authcMniy of the Roman pontiff, which 
had been renounced and annulled by the laws of 
both realms ; and that he might accomplish , with 
the more facility this most imprudent purpose, he 
trampled upon those rights and privileges of his 
people that had ever been held most rospeetohle 
and saci'ed, and which he bad bound himself, by 
the most solemn engagements, to support and 
maintain.. Justly exasperated and provoked yby 
repeated insults from the throne upon their reH- 
giori and liberties, and alarmed with natural appre- 
hensions of the approaching ruin of both ; the 
English nation looked about for a deliverei^ and 
fix^ its riews, in the year 16^, cm William 
prince of Orange, son-in-law to their despotic 

' ' r ^ ’ 

him also with 6^0 md^ case of aiy Tlio divi- 
sion of the Unitic^d Pfovim^ Eiq|^d iihdi Frimce wav 

another article of this treaty. Bat we ^ told that tha aohrer^ 

Hion of the Protestant religion in England was point that 

Charles had chiefly at heart ; and that hw invit^ted 

f^inmng with the execution of this part of the 

Duchess of Orleans, in the intemew at Dover» pemitaded^ w 

to begin with the Dutch war. The Icing 

so seaious a papist, tlmt he wept for 

the project of re-unitiog bis kingdom to oimivh. 

Kei; the Connctions and Additions to Mr. tluines Hititdry of 
Charles II. p. ^38. in the note. 
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CENT, monarch* hy whose wisdom and valour things 
•xvir. were sw) conducted, that James was obliged to 
retii« , from his dominions, and to abdicate the 
^ r»i«rtwn ar^A the Iloinan pontiC with all his 
adlierents, were disappointed in the fond expec- 
tations they' had formed of restoring popery in 
JSjB^and [w]. , 

Milder tno- XL When the more prudent defenders and 
patrons of the Romish faith perceived the ill suc- 
by itomc. cess that attended all their violent and sanguinary 
Prototant establish its authority, they thought 

ca^ it expedient to have reooinrse to softer methods ; 
and, instead of conq^ucring the prOtestants by open 
force, proposed deluding them back into the 
church of Rome by the insinoating influence of 
secret artifice. This way ^ proceeding was ap- 
proved by many of the votaries of Rome, but 
wey were not all agreed about the particular 
manner of employing it, and therefore followed 
different methods, li^me had necourse to the ap- 
pointment of public disputations or conferences 
between the principal doctors of the contending 
parties ; and this from a notion, which past 
experience rendered so vain and chimerical, that 
the adversaries of popery would either be van- 
quished in the debate, or at least be persuaded to 
look upon the Roman Catholics with less aversion 
and disgust. Othera declared it as their opinion, 
tlmt all contest was to Be suspended ; that the 
greict pdiit was to find out the proper method 
of recmM^ing the two churches ; and that, in 
order to promote this salutary purpose, as little 
strem aepinssible was ^ be laid upon those mattci*s 

[m] Tfce eto!®t^taTices of feirtouft aiid oyer-memorable 
revolution are* fuscu^tely reeoi*^<J bjr Burnet, in' tbe gecoiul 
volume of bi^ History of hie Timeli and ako by llapin, 
in tbe tenth volume of hie History of England. Add to these, 
Nc4'e Ilietory of the Puritans, voL iv. cL xL p. 536. 
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of oontroverey that had been hitherto cent. 

upon as of the higheet moment and imporlmace. 

A different manner of proceeding was thoni^t^ pA^T^u 
more advisable by a ihiird set df men, who, 
a persuasion that their fetors had more zeal than 
argument, and w^ much more eminent for thmr 
attachment to the church of Rome than for thmr 
skill in defending its causey prepared their com- 
batants with greater care for the held of contro- 
versy, tangbt them a nevfr art of theological war, 
and furnished them with a new and subtle me- 
thod of vanquishing, or at least of pm'pletdng, 
their heretical adveiaaiies. \ 

XII. Tliere was a ffimous conference held atT»«»>o«i- 
Ratisbon, in the year 1(501, at the joint ^emr© of 
Maximilian, duke of ^varia, and I*hiiip 1je^8» SMwe<»i 
elector palatine, between some eraihent Lutheran a 
doctors on the one side, and three celebrd^<l>utciie>. 
Jesuits on the other. The dispute turned upon the 
two great points, to which almost all the contests 
between the Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
reducible, even the rule of faith and the judge of 
controversies. In the year 1 615, a conference was 
licld at Newbuig, between James HeilbrOnner; 
a learned Lutheran, and James Keller, a cole- 
l>rat(^ 'Jesuit, by the appointoient of Wpl^ang 
William, prince palatine, who had a little before 
that time embraced the Romish faith. Rot the 
niost famous of all these conferepoes. was that hold 
in the year 1645, at Thom> by the* espress order 
of Uladislaus IV, king of Poland, between several ■ 
eminent doctors of the Romish, Lutheran, and' 
Reformed churches. This meetii^, wh^|t ^ 
designed to heal the division, that reigned' doioi%.. 
tliese churches, and to find out some m^i^ 
of reconciling their differenoes, and ;bri|^og 
ahout their re-union, was thence caUed 
riiablc Conference. Some time after tliw, iB^ 
landgrave of Hesse, in order to give a plausible 
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CENT, colour to hismpostasy from tlie Protestant religion, 
make it appear to be the result of examina- 
PAnr J. and conviction, obliged Vderianus Magnus, 
a lean]|ed Cupuchin, to ent^ the lists with Peter 
HalH^orn, a reformed minister in the castle 
of llheinfeldt. Besides these public conferences, 
thOre were otheiTi of a more private nature, held 
during this century, between the doctors of 
the contending churches. The most remark- 
able of these was the ihhjoue dispute between 
John Claude, the most learned of the RtSformed 
divines in France, and Jaynes Benigne de BosSuet, 
whose genias and erudition placed him at the 
head of the Romish doctors in thaf country. 
This dilute, which was %ld in the year 1083, 
ended like the rest, Ihey all widened the 
breach instead of healing it. Neither of the con- 
, tending parties could bo persuaded to yield [«] ; 
on the contraiy, ■ they both returned from the 
field of controversy more riveted in their own 
opinions, and more averse to those of their ad- 
versaries. * 

T).enic. XIII. Those of the Roman Catholics, whose 
iontiiutiOT views were turned towards union and concord, 
employed did not.omit the use of pious artifice and strata- 
nf«ii Ca^io- 1®® m order to accomplish this salutary purpose. 
•‘IS* They endeavoured to persuade the zealous Pro- 
testt^its and the rigid Catholics, that theii^ differ- 

The r^ftder who desire9 a more particular account of 
wfiat parsed in these conferences^ may satisfy his cariosity 
hy cdnsiilting the writers mentioned by S(igi<^arius» in his 
IntfodttCv in . Hiatoriam Ecclesiast, tom; Jk p* ' 15B1. 

1592, 14^98^, Ami account of . the conference between Clancic 
and Bossuet^Was composed and puhrlii^ed hy each of these 
fiiinous comWtants. Bossuet’s account wjw thus entitleci; 
Conference avW M. Claude sur la i^ati^re de TEglise, Paris 
1683, in l2mol This aCiwnim hy Claude, in 

his lleponsc au LiVre de M. De intitule, Conference 

area M, Claude, published at the Hague, in 8vo, in the year 
1683* 
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enccs in opinion w«re less considerable, apd iera, cent, 
important, than tl^ey themselves ims^ned ; jJftid 
that the true way to pert, an ehd to their dissem i 
sions, and to promote their union, was not . td ViML^ 
nourish the Heines <rf discord by disputes and coiv' ' ‘ 
ferences, but to see yrhether :th^r systems migbA 
not be reconcile^,, and ^eir apparent inconsist* 
encies removed, by proper and candid explications. 

They imagined ^at an artful exposition of those 
doctrines of the church ojT, Borne, that appeared 
the most sliocking to the Protestants, would tend 
much to conquer their ayereioni to irapeiy. ^nch 
was the general principle In whi<^ the Bomish 
peace-makers agreed, and sudb the basis On which 
they proposed to cany on their paoidc o;^m* 
tions ; but they differed so widely in their man> 
ner of allying this general principle, and pimOed 
such different methods in the execution of this 
nice and perilous 8trati^em,.,that the event did 
not answer their expectations^ In the way they 

f noceeded, instead of promoting the desired unibn 
)y their representations of things, by their ex- 
liortations and councils, this union seemed to he 
previously necessary, In order to render thetr 
explications and exhortations acceptable, nay, 
even supportable ; so little were the means pro- 
portioned to the end ! 

The first and most eminent of tliose who jtried 
the force of their genius in thia ardubps ^^erprise 
was Cardinal Bichelieu, that great minister, who 
employed all the influence of promises and threat- 
enings, all the powers of sqphbftry and elo- 
quence, all the arts of persuasiop, m pbder to 
bring back the French Protestants into th^b^m 
of the Bomish chOrch ^o}. The exam{db bf ^s 

[o] Richf Simon, J^ettres topen. i. 81/ 

edit. — ^Bayle*$ DictioiiaiTjr, at tlhe article : at 

the article Beaulieu, note, [[e]j at the article F'eJTf, [«/] : 
at the article MiHetierl, ' . 
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CENT, illustrious, pri^iite was followed, but with less dig- 
XVII. less influence, by Massenius, a German 

pTrt" Jesuit Volusius, a theologist of Ment/ [f/\, 
Prsetonus, a Prussian [r], Gibbon de Burg, an 
Irish doctor, who was professor at Erfurth [.v], 
Marcellus, a Jesuit and other ditiiies of infe- 
rk]f!^ note. But of all modern adepts in contro- 
versy, none pursued this method with such dexte- 
rity and art as Bossuet, bishop of Mcaux, a man 
of true genius, directed by the most consummate 
drcumspection and prudence. The famous Ex- 
position of the Boman Catholic Faith, that was 
drawn up by this subtile and insinuating author, 
w-as designed to show the' Protestants, that their 
reasons against returning to the bosom of the 
Romish church«'would,bt and easily removed, 
provided they would view the doctrines of that 
«hurch in their true light, and not as they had 
been erroneously represented by the Protestant 
writers [«]. This notion was propagated, though 


f/i] See Fricl. Spnnliemn Stricturae jwl Bcpbietl ExposibioBeni 
Pidei Catliolicje, tom. iii. opp. Theolog* par. IL p. 1042. 

There is extant a book composed by ibis wi-iter iindpr 
tlie followiog title : Aurora pads religiosas diviase veritatl arnica. 
Mc^nt. 1605. 4to. 

[V] lu bis Tuba Pacis^ of wliicb the reader may see a curious 
account in Bayle's Nouvelies de la llepublique des Lettres, for 
the yeai* 1 685, p. ISOO* 

In a treatise, entitled, Luthero-Calvinismus schismaticus 
qitidem, sed reconciJiabiltt* ^ 

The book of IV^arcelJusv entitled Sapientia Pacifica, 
was reAited by S^ius, at the expi'esa desire of the Duke of 

Saxe-Gotha. v 

This book tnight furnish subject for a multitude of reflec- 
tions. a^Pcuiiicuiar account of its hiat^fry and Its effects in 
PfaflTs Histom idteraria TheoJogi^ tom; ii. 102; and Le 
Clerc’s Bibliotheque Uniyerselle et ili$tori^i|ue, tom. xi. p. 438. 
I|^ It is remarl^ble, that nine years paasod before this book 
could obtain the pope^s approbatioii. X. refused it 

positively. Nay, several Roman Catholic were rigorously 

treated, and severely persecuted, for preaching the doctrine con- 
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with less dexterity and success, by jDeziuSy a cent. 
Jesuit of Strasburg, who wrote a book.e^ressly n. 
to prove, that there /^ras little or no diwrepce parti, 
between the doctrine of th€> council of Trent, atid 
that of the confession of Au^burg, than w|^ no 
two systeins can be more iireconcUeably x)i>po- 
site [wj. It is, however, remarkable, that all these 
pacific attempts to re-unite the two churches, 
were made by the pemons how mentbned, on 

tainod in the exposition of BossUet, which was, itK>reot|r, foi^allf 
condeinned by the University df Louvaiii^ in the year 168^> smd 
declared to be scandidous and penuclous* The Sorb^nne idso 
disavoived the doctrine coniained in .that bopfe, tbongb by a late 
edict we learn, that tbe fathera of that theological seminary have 
changed their opinions on that head, and thus given a hew instance 
of the variations that reign in the Romish Ghurch, wliieh boasts 
80 inucli of its uniformity in doctrinal matters. The artifice that 
was employed in the composition of this hook, and the tricks that 
were used in the suppression and alteration of the first edition, that 
was given of it, have been detected with girteat sagacity and evi- 
dence by the ]eai*ned and excellent archbishop Wake, in the Intro- 
duction to his Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, &c. See also bis two Defences of that Exposition, in which 
the perfidious sophistry of Bossuet is unmasked ancl refuted in the 
most satisfactory manner. There was an excellent answer to Bos- 
suet’s book published by M, de la Bastide, one of the most eminent 
protestant ministei-s in France. This answer the Fren% prelate 
took no notice of during eight years ; at tbe end of whicK he pub- 
lished an advertisement, in a new edition of his Exposition, 
was designed to remove tbe objections of La Bastide- Tike latter 
replied in such a demonstrative and victorious manner, that tlio 
learned bishop, notwithstanding all hi^ eloqu^ce and art, was 
obliged to quit the field of coutroversj^, Seo a V^iy interesting 
account qf this insidious work of Boathet,, and the controversies 
it occasioned, in the Bibliothoque des Sciences, published at the 
Hague, vol. xviii. p. 20. This account; which is curious, accu- 
rate, ample, and leametl, was given partly on occesioii of a new 
edition the Exposition, printed at Pm'is, 1761, andnc^topKiu^ 
with a Latin translation deheby Heuiy, and paitly on 
Burigny's Life of Bossuet, pubKsbod the same year at Pari^ \ 

M This book is entitled, La Be-^umon des PTotej^ans de 
Strasburg a FEglisc Romaine, pnbli^ed’^in.Svo. at in 

the year 1689. — ^See Phil* Jac. Speneri Comilia.I^oL .Reiman, 
pars iii. p, 650. 662. 
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CENT, their o wa private authority ; they were not avowed 
•TCT^ir higher Mwer^ who alone were qualified 

eABT I. remove, modify, or exfdain away those doctrines 
and ritea of tlie Romish (diurch that shocked the 
Prottt|l|knts and justified their separation. It is 
true, imdeed, that in the year 1686, this plan of 
reconciliation was warmly recommended by a 
pOrson properly commissioned, or, at least, who 
gave himself out for such. This pacificator was 
Christopher de Rohas, bishop of Tinia, in the 
district of Bosnia ; who, during several years, 
frequented, with these reconciling views, the 
courts of the Protestant princes in Germany; 
intimated the assembling of a new council, tliat 
was to be more impartial in its decisions and less 
restrained in its proceedings, ; haps the council of 
Trent ; nay, went still further, and assured the 
Protestants, that they should obtain ndthout diffi- 
culty wlmtever rights, privileges, and immunities, 
they should fJiink proper to demand from llic 
Roman pontiff, provide they wonld acknowledge 
his paternal authority, and no longer refuse a pro- 
found submission to his mild and gentle empire. 
But the artifice and designs of this specious rnis- 
sionmy were easily detected ; the Protestant d<jc- 
tors, and also their sovereigns^ soon perceived that 
a fair and candid plan of reconciliation and union 
was not what the court of Rome had in view ; but 
that a scheme was laid for restoring its pontiffs 
to their former despotic dominion over the Chris- 
tian world [.t3. 

fa:] 8ee Jaegeri HUtoria Eccle»iut. Sseculi xvH — 

Cliriat. E^rfwdi Wenmanni Hist, ficcles. SeacuU xvii. p. 73.5. 
llie reader wiQ find in tiie CoinTiiierciui[n E^trilco-Leitnitianuin 
account of the particular conditions of recon- 
ciliadon that proposed, in tlie year 1060, ,to the German 
courts hy the EWctDr of Men% autborissd,; as it is allegod, by 
tile Homan pontiff. 

• Tom. t p. 411. 415, 486. 
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XIV. The Romish peace-makers foupd amortg cent. 
the Protestants, and more especially am6ng those 
of the Reformed church, certain doctors, vmo, by **p*AnT” 
a natural propensity to union and concord, se- 
conded peAaps, in some, by views of interest, or ivoiesmnt 
by the suggestions of ambition, were disposed topf»'*- 
enter into their plan, and to assist them in tlie"'"'"’'^’' 
execution of it. These doctors maintained, that 
the points in debate between the two churches 
were not of sufficient importance to justify their 
separation. Amongthe French Protestants, Lewis 
le Plane and his disciples were suspected of an in- 
clination to go too great lengths in this matter fy]. 

The same accusation was brought, with fuller 
evidence, agsvinst Huisseaux, professor of divinity 
at Saumur, Milletiere, Lc Fevre, and others of 
less note [ 2 r]. Among the British divines, this 
excessive propensity to diminish the shocking ab- 
surdities of popery was less remarkable; Wil- 
liam Foi'bes was the principal person who dis- 
covered an extreme facility to compose a consider- 
able number of the differences that contributed 
to perpetuate the separation between the two 
churches [oj. With respect to ’ the Dutch, it is 

D/] See a particular ami intereating account of Le filanc in 
Buyle’s Dictionary, at the article Beaulieu. 

See i)ie above-mentioned Dictiortaiy at the article Mil- 
leticre. an account of Huisflcaux, and Ilia pacific coumiels, 
nee Rich. Simon, Letlrca Choisies, tom. iii. p. 14. — Aymon, Sy- 
nodes Nationanx des Eglises RefoiTnees en Fmnce, tom. if. p. 

71)5. 'rhe labours of Le Fevre, father to tlio famous Madame 
Dacier, in llie same cause, are mentioned by Morhofius, iit his 
Polyhistor. tom. i. p. ^93. 

[a] See Forbes’ Consideratioiies modestfe et pacifieee Con- 
troversiarum de Justificatione, Purgatdrio,” &c. which were pub- 
lislied in 8vo at London, in the year 1658, and afterwards m^re 
con*ectly in Germany, under the iiK^pection of John Fabnciu^i, 
professor of divinity at Helmstadt. Forbes is mentioned by 
Grabe with the highest encomiums, in his “ Notas ad BulU Har- 
moniam Apostolicam, p. 19. and, if we consider hk probity, and 
the exemplary regularity of his life and conversation, he must he 

VOL, V, K 
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abundantly known, how ardently the great and 
learned Grotius desired the reunion of all Chris- 
' ti&n churches in one general bond of charity and 
concord, and with what peculiar zeal he endea- 
voured to reform some enormities of the church 
of Rome, and to excuse othei's. But these and 
all the other arbitrators, whose names and whose 
efforts in this pacific cause it would be tedious to 
mention, derived no other fruit from their, per- 
haps, well-intended labours, than the displeasure 
of both the contending parties, and the bitter re- 
proaches of their respective churches. 

In the number of the Protestant doctors who 
discovered an inconsiderate zeal for the reunion 
of these churches, many writers place George 
Calixtus, a man of eminent learning, and pro- 
fessor of. divinity in the -miversity of Helmstadt. 
It is nevertheless certain, that this great man dis- 
covered and exposed the errors and corruptions of 
popery with a degree of learning and perspicuity 
that was scarcely surpassed by any writer of this 
century, and persisted stcdfastly in maintaining, 
that the decrees and anathemas of the council of 
Trent had banished all hopes of a reconciliation 
between the Protestant churches and the see of 
Rome. It is true, indeed, that Calixtus looked 
upon some of the controversies that divided the 
two communions with much more moderation and 
j^d^g^hce than was usual, and decided them 

to deserve the praise that is due to piety and good morals, 
Neremelees, he had his infirmities, and the wiser part of the 
English doctors acknowledge, that his propensity towards a re- 
conciliation witli the church of Rome was carrieff too far. See 
Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 21. — On this account 
he has been lavishly praised by the Roman Catholic writers ; See 
R. Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. iii. lettr. xviii. p. 119 — lie was 
undoubtedly one of those who contributed most to spread among 
the English a notion (whose truth or falsehood we shall not here 
examine), that king Charles I. and Archbishop Laud had form(»d 
the design of restoring popery in England. 
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in a manner that did not seem suited to the taste cent. 
and spirit of the times : he was also of opinion, 
that the church of Rome had not destroyed the 
genuine principles of Christianity, but had only WyW 
deformed them with its senseless fictions, and 
buried them under a heap of rubbish, under a 
motley multitude of the most extravagant and in- 
tolerable doctrines and ceremonies. It was un- 
doubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 
by some in the class of the imprudent peace- 
makers already mentioned. 

XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat theThePopi* 
purposes, and ruin the credit of these pacific arbi- Mciiwduis. 
trators, who, upon the whole, made up but a 
motley and ill-composed society, weakened by in- 
testine discords. It required more dexterity, and 
greater efforts of genius, to oppose the progress, 
and disconcert the sophistry of a set of men who 
had invented new methods of defending popery, 
and attacking its adversaries. This new species 
of polemic doctors were called Methodists, and 
the most eminent of them arose in France, where 
a perpetual scene of controversy, caiTied on with 
the most learned among the Huguenots, had aug- 
merit(Hl tin* dexterity, and improved the theolo- 
gitial talents, of the Roman Catholic disputants. 

Tin? jAIothodists, from their different manner of 
treating the controversy in question, may be di- 
vided into two (dasses. In the one we may place 
those doctors whose method of disputing with the 
Protestants was disingenuous and unreasonable, 
and who followed the examples of those military 
chiefs, who*shut up their troojis in entrenchments 
and strong holds, in order to cover them from the 
attacks of the enemy. Such was the manner of 
proceeding of the Jesuit Veron, who w’as of opi- 
nion that the Protestants should be obliged to 
prove the tenets of their church [/>3 by plain pas- 

More e8p(?ciaUy tlie doctrines that peCHiUrly’ oppO!*o 
the decrees and tenets of the council of Trent, 

K J 
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CENT, sages of Scripture, without being allowed the 
liberty of illustrating these passages, reasoning 

PAKT I. upon them, or drawing any conclusions from 
them [c]. In the same class may be ranked Ni- 
husius, an apostate from the Protestant reli- 
gion [c?3, the two Walenbui^s, and other po- 
lemics, who, looking upon it as an easier matter 
to maintain their pretensions than to show upon 
what principles they were originally founded [c], 
obliged their adversaries to prove all their asser- 
tions and objections, whether of an affirmative or 
negative kind; and confined themselves to the 
easier business of answering objections and repel- 
ling attacks. We may also place among this kind 
of Methodists Cardinal Richelieu, who judged it 
the shortest and best w; r to attend little to the 
multitude of accusations, objections, and re- 
proaches, with which the Protestants loaded all 
the various branches of the Romish government, 
discipline, doctrine, and woi-ship ; and to confine 
the whole controversy to the single article of the 
divine institution and authority of the church, 
which he thought it essential to establish by the 


l^c*] Musjeua, De Usu PrinHpiorum llationis in ControvorsHs 
Theologicis, lib. i. c. iv. p. 22 . — Cj. Calixli Digrpasio cle Arte 
Nova, p. 125. — Simon, Lettrea Choisies, tom. i. p. 27(i. 

[fl?] See a particular account of this vain and superficial doctor 
in Bayles Dictionary, at the article Nihusiu.s. His work, en- 
titled, Ars Nova dicto Sacras Scripturae unico lucrandi e Poritifi- 
ciin plurimos in partes Lutberanonim detecta, 8tc. was refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner, by Calixtus, in his Digressio in 
Arte Nova contra Nihusiuin, a curious and learned work, which 
was puhli^hed * in 4to at Helmstadt, in » 

is to say, in other words, ‘that they plead(*d 
prescription in favour of popery; and acted like one, who, having 
been for a long time in possension of an estate, refuses to produce 
his title, and requires that those who question it should prove its 
insufiiciency or falsehood. 

♦ 'fhis piece originally made a part of the “ Theologia Moralis” of Ca- 
lixtus, but was afterwards published separately. 
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strongest arguments as the grand principle that 
would render popery impregnable [/3. 

The Methodists of the second class were of 
opinion that the most expedient manner of reduc- 
ing the Protestants to silence was not to attack 
them by piecemeal, but to overwhelm them at 
once, by the weight of some general principle or 
presumption, some universal argument, which com- 
pndicnded, or might he applied, to all the points 
contested between the two churches. They imi- 
tated the conduct of those military leaders, who, 
instead of spending their time and strength in 
sieges and skirmishes, endeavoured to put an end 
to the war by a general and decisive action. This 
method, if tmt invented [^], was at least improved 
and seconded by all the aids of eloquence and 
g«5nius by Nicollc, a celebrated doctor among the 
Jausenists [4] ; and it was followed by many of 


J"or a more ample account of these methods of oontro- 
vorsy, and of others used by the church of Home, the curious 
reader may consult Fred. Spanlieim, Strictur. ad Expositiotiem 
I’^idei Bossueti, torn. iii. opp, par. II. p. 1037. — Jo. Henr. Ilei- 
dt!j^i;aT, Ilistor. Paputus, Period, vii. sect, ccxviii. p. 316. — 
VValchii Introduct. ad Coritrovera. Theolog. tom. ii. — Weismanut 
Histor. Efclcsiastica, Sipc. xvii. p. 726. 

[< 7 ] This niulhotl certainly Ava.s not the invention of 
Nicolhs ff)!- it seems to differ little, if at all, from the mothod of 
(’•tirdinal Piclielieu. We may observe fijptber, that Richelieu 
seems rather to belon*,^ to the second class of Methodists than to 
tJu3 first, w here Dr. Moslieiin l»a.s placed him. 

1^//] Nicollc is supposed to be the auth(>r of a book, entitled, 
Prej lines ledtiines centre les Calvinistes, which was first pub- 
lished at Paris ill 1671, passed afterwards through several edi- 
tions, and was answered in a satisfactory manner by several 
Icained mmi. It is very remarkable, that somo of tho 

jn iiicipal arguments employed in this book against the Protestants 
are precisely the same that the Deists make use of to show that 
it is im[»ortslhlo for the general body of Christians to believe upon 
a rational foundation. I'he learned Claude, in bis Defence of the 
Peformation- sliowed, in a deinonstrativo manner, that the diffi- 
^ ulties arisinir fioni tlu^ incapacity of the multitude to examine 
tJje grounds {ind punciples of the Protestant religion arc much 
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CKNT. the disputants of tlic church of Rome, wlio were 
XVII. go folly persuaded of its irresistible influence, 
p^irr I. looked upon any one of the general 

V j ^-r > points already mentioned as sufficient, when pro- 
perly handled, to overturn the whole Protestant 
cause. Hence it was, that some of these polemics 
rested the defence of popery upon the single prin- 
ciple of prescription ; others upon the vicious lives 
of several of those princes who had witlidrawn their 
dominions from the yoke of Rome ; others again, 
upon the criminal nature of religious schism, with 
which they reproached the ])romoters of the Re- 
formation ; and they were all convinced, that, by 
urging their respective arguments, and making 
good their respective chavges, the mouths of their 
adversaries must be sto; ped, and the cause of 
Rome and its pontiff triumph [/]. '^Fhe famous 
Bossuet stood foremost in this class, which he pe- 
culiarly adorned, by the superiority of his genius 
and the insinuating charms of his eloquence. His 
arguments, indeed, were more specious than solid, 
and the circumstances from which they were drawn 
were imprudently chosen. From the variety of 
opinions that take place among tlu! Protestant 
doctors, and the changes that have happened 
in their discipline and doctrine, he endeavour- 
ed to demonstrate, that the church founded by 
Luther was not*the true church ; and, on the 
other hand, from the perpetual sameness and uni- 


less than tliose which occur to a papist, whoso faith is founded, 
not on the plain word of God alone, but on the dictates of tra- 
<iition, on the decrees of councils, and a variety of antiquated 
records that are beyond his reach. The Protestant divine goes 
still farther, and proves that there are arguments in favour of 
Christianity and the Protestant faith, that are intelligible by the 
lowest capacity ; and at the same time, sufficient to satisfy an 
upright and unprejudiced mind. 

[»']) Frid. Spaiihemii Diss. de Prescriptionc in Rebus Fidei 
ad versus jiovos !VTethotliHla«, tom. iii. par. fl. oj»p. p. 1079 . 
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formity that reign in the tenets and worship) of cent. 
the church of Rome, he pretended to prove its 
divine original [A]. Such an argument most i. 
indeed surprise, coming from a man of learning, 
who could not be ignorant of the temporising 
spirit of the Roman pontiffs, nor, of the changes 
they had permitted in their discipline and doc- 
trine, according to the genius of time and place, 
and the different characters of those whom they 
were desirous to gain over to their intwest. ; It 
^\:as still more surprising in a French prelate, since 
tlie doctors of that nation generally maintain, 
that the leaden ago does not differ more from the 
age of gold, than the modern church of Rome 
differs from the ancient and primitive church of 
that famous city. 

[/f] This is tli<‘ purpose of Bossuets Hlatoire des Variations 
dtjs Bglises Protestantes, wltich was published in 8vo. at Paris, 
in tlie year 1688, and is still considered by the Roman Catholics 
as one of the strongest bulwarks of popery. Let them go on in 
their illusions, and boast of this famous champion and defender ; 
hut if they have any true zeal for the cause he defends, or 
any regard for tlie authority of the supreme head pf their 
ilinrrh, they will do well to bury in oblivion that maxim of tins 
their chant [lion, that the church, which frequently mod^es, 
varies, and changes its doctrines, is destitute of the direction of 
ilu‘ Holy Spirit. |^“ 'J'liis observation of Dr. Mosbeitn s might 
h(» vcrifietl by nurnherless instances of variations in the doctrine 
and worship of Rome, that must strike every one who haa any 
toleralile acquaintance with the history of that church. But, 
without going any farther than one single instance, we may 
observe that Bossiiet had a striking groof of liie variations of his 
own church, in the different reception that his Exposition of the 
Roman C'atholic Faith met with from different persons, and at 
different times. It was disapproved of by one pope, and approved 
of by another; it was applauded by the archbishop of Rheims, 
and condemned by the university of Louvain ; it Was censured by 
the Sorbonne in the yeai* 1671, and declared by the same society 
a true exp(»sir.ion of the ("atholic faith in the following century, 
l or a full proof of tim truth of these and other variations, see 
Wake s Exposition, &c — Le Clerc, Bibl. Univ. tom. xi. p. 438, 

^cc — (General Dictionary, at the article Wake, in the note, and 
Biblioth. des Sciences, iStc. tom. xvui. p. 29, &c. 
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CENT. XVL These various attempts of the votaries 
of Home, though they gave abundant exercise to 
r AKT 1*. activity and vigilance of the protestant doctors, 

were not, however, attended with any important 
jwrtcra revolutions, or any considerable fi’uits. Some 
iVum the princes, indeed, and a few learned men, were 
thoreV seduced into the communion of that 
iioniid, church, from whose superstition and tyranny their 
diurdi. ancestors had delivered themselves and others ; 
hpt these defections were only personal, nor was 
there any people or province either inclined or 
engaged to follow these examples. Among the 
more illustrious deserters of the Protestant reli- 
gion, were Christina, queen of SAveden [/], a 
princess of great spirit and genius, hut precipitate 
aud vehement in alni 't all her proceedings, 
and preferring her ease, plcasui-e, and liberty, to 
all other considerations fw] ; Wolfgang William 
count palatine of the Rhine; Christian Wil- 
liam, marquis of Brandenburg; Ernest, prince 

Arkenholk, Mcinoircs de la Heine Cliristiiie, vvliicli 
(*ontaii|s a variety of agi'eeable and interesting anecdotes. 

[m] Tlie candid and impartial writei’, mentioned in 
tlio preceding note, has given an ample account of the ciremn- 
siafees that attended this queens change of religion, and of 
the causes that might have contributed to determine her to a 
step so unexpected and inexcusable. It was neither the snbtilty 
of Des Cartes, nor the dexterity of Canut that hroiight about 
tliia event, as Baillet would persuade us. The true state of 
the case seems to have boon thi.s: Christina, having had hot 
soatiinents of religion in general considerably perverted by the 
licentious insinuations of her favoui^ite Bourdelot, was by that 
means prepared for embracing any particular religion, that plea- 
sure, interest, or ambition, should recoinrnond to her. Upon 
this foundation, the Jesuits Macedo, Malines, and Cassati, under 
I be immediate protection of Pimentel, and encoftrnged by the 
c-ourts of Rome, Spain, and Portugal, employed their labours 
II ml dexterity ill the conversion of this princess, wliose passion 
Un liiily, together with |,hat taste for the fine arts, and the j)iv- 
leniains of antiquity, that made her desirous of sojourning 
tbeie, nni> have contributed not a little to make her embiace <lio 
icJigioii of that ^’onntiV' 
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of Hesse [n] ; John Frederick, duke -<^,jBr«n8- cent. 
wick j and Frederick Augustus, king of* Poland. 

The learned men that embraced the commu> 
nion of the church of Rome were, Baron Boine- 
burg, secretary to the elector of Mcntz, and an 
eminent patron of erudition and genius [o], Chris- 
tophcr llanzow, a knight of Holstein \p~\, Caspar 
Scioppius, Petrus Bertius, Christmmcr Besold, 

Ulric Hunnius, Nicholas Stcnon, a Danish physi- 
cian, of great reputation in his profession, John 
I'hilip Pfeilfer, professor at Konigsburg, Lucas 
Holstcnius, Petrus Lambechius, Henry Blumius, 
}>rofessor at Hclmstadt, a man of learning, and 
of excessive vanity {q\, Daniel Nesselius, Andrew 
Fromiuius, Barthold Nihusius, Christopher Hell- 
wigius, Matthew Prsetorius, and a few others of 

[«] This learned and well-meaning prince was engaged by 
tin.! conversation and importunities of Valerius Magnus^ a cele- 
bratiMl monk of the Capuchin order, to embrace popery, in the 
year 1651. See Gruberi Cotnmerciiim Epistol. Leibnitiaimin, 
tom. i. p. 21 , 3j. Memoirea de la Heine Cliriatine, tom# i. p- 
— It is, however, to be observed, tliat this priucof ^gethcr 
with Anthony Ulric, duke of Brunswick, and several others, 
vvlm went ov('r to the church of Rome, did not go over to that 
chiircl) of Rome which is now exhibited to us in the odious 
forms of superstition and tyranny, but to another kind of church, 
which, perhaps, never existed but in their idea, and which at 
h‘iist has lung ceased to exist. That this was the case appears 
♦ videiitly from the theological writings of prince Ernest, 

Tills eminent man, who had more leaiiiing than philo- 
sophy, and who was more remarkable for the extent of his 
m^Mnory than for the rectitude of his judguicrit, followed the 
(‘jcamjile of tlie prince of Hesse, in the year 1053. JSce Gru- 
Coinmercimn Epistol. Leibnitianum, in which his Letters, 
and those of Conringius are published, tom. i. p, 35. 37. 39, 4*8. 

50. 00. 70. 70. 93, &c. 

f ;j] SiH» Molhu'i Cimiiria Literata, tom. i. p. 520. 

[/y] Bhmiius deserted from the Protestant clmrch in the year 
IO.jI. — S ee Ihin kardi Historia Biblioth. Augusta;, part III. p. 

:2.33 — Gruberi Cmunnerciuin Epistol. Leibnitianum, tom. 
i. p. il. 95, 135. 137. 379, 388. 4 JO. In these le Item he is 
( .i!i<Ml I'loru^, jnobably in allubion to bis Gemati name 
-ijjnific'-' a dower. 
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CENT. inferio]l*-»wiBk in the learned world. But these 
conversions when considered with the motives 
l AHT I. produced them, will be found, in reality, less 

honourable to the cimrch of Rome than they are 
in appearance ; for if in the list of princes and 
learned men above mentioned, we efface those 
whom the temptations of adversity, the impulse 
of avarice and ambition, the suggestions of levity, 
the effects of personal attachments, the poAvcr of 
superstition upon a feeble and iiresolute mind, 
and other motives of like merit, engaged to em- 
brace the Romish religion, these proselytes will 
be reduced to a number too small to excite the 
envy of the Protestant churches [r]. 

The Rom- XVII. The Christian churches in the East, 
imerlVit. were indcpendenl on the yolce of Rome, 

seb ground did not stand less firm and stedfast against the 
attempts of the papal missionaries than those of 
Europe. The pompous accounts which several 
Roman Catholic writers have given of the won- 
derful, .success of these missionaries among the 
Nestorihns and Moiiophysites, arc little else than 
splendid fables, designed to amuse and dazzle the 
multitude ; and many of the Avisest and best of 
the Roman Catholic doctors acknowledge, that 
they ought to be , considered in no other light. 
As little credit is to be given to those wdio mention 
the strong propensity discovered by several of 
the heads and superintendents of the Christian 
sects in these remote regions, to submit to the 
jurisdiction.pf the Roman pontiff [#]. It is evident, 

[r] See for a particular account of these ])ro8elyte8 to popery, 
Weisman s Histoi-ia Eccles. Ssec. xvii, p. 738. — Walikius, liitro- 
ductio in Controversias, tom, ii. p. 728. — Arnold’s Kirchen und 
Ketzer-Historie, part II. p. 912. and other writers of civil and 
literary history. 

See the remarks made by Chardin in several places of the 
last edition of his travels. See also what Urban Ceni, in his 
Present State of the Church of Rome, says of the .-\rminiiuis and 
Coptes. — It is true indeed, that among thcbe sects, the Papai 
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on the contrary, that Rome, in t\7o remiu’kalble cent. 
instances, suffered a considerable diminution of 
its influence and authority in the eastern world i* ' 
during this century. One of these instances was ^ 
the dreadful revolution in Japan, which has been 
already related, and which was unhappily fol« 
lowed by the total extinction of Christianity in 
that great monarchy. The other was the down* 
fal of popery by the extirpation of its mission, 
aries in the empire of Abyssinia, of which it will 
not be improper, or foreign from our purpose, to 
give here a brief account. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the Portuguese Jesuits renewed, under 
f lic most auspicious encouragement, the mission 
to Abyssinia that had been, for some time l)efore 
that period, interrupted and suspended. For the 
Kmperor Susneius, who assumed the denomina- 
tion of Seltam Segued, after the {defeat of his 
enemies and his accession to the crown, covered 
the missionaries with his peculiar protection. 

Gained over to their cause, partly by the elo<juenco 
of the Jesuits, and partly by the hopes of main- 
taining himself upon the throne by the succours 
of tlie Portuguese, he committed the whole 
government of the church to Alphonso Mendes, 
a missionary from that nation ; created l^n pa- 
triarch of the Abyssinians j and not only swore 
in a public manner allegiance to the Roman pon- 
tiff in the year 1(126, 'but moreover obliged his 
subjects to abandon the religious rites and tenets * 

of their ancestors, and to embrace the doctrine 


unsKlonaries sometimeH form congregations that are obedient to 
the see of Rome ; but these congregations are poor and incon- 
sidorable, and composed only of a handful of members* Thus 
the Capiicbinuy about the middle of the century now con- 

sideration, Founded a small congregation among the Mbiiopb3^tes 
of Asia, whose bi.shop resides at Aleppo. See Lc QuieiO; unens 
CliiivtiaiJUH, torn. ii. p. HOB. 
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CENT, and worship of the Romish church. But the new 
patriarch ruined, by his intemperate zeal, impru- 

PAfir d®ncc, and arrogance, the cause in which he had 
embarked, and occasioned the total subversion of 
the Roman pontiff’s authority and juriscUction, 
which had really been established upon solid 
foundations. For he began his ministry with the 
most inconsiderate acts of violence and despotism. 
Following the spirit of the Spanish inquisition, 
he employed formidable threateniugs and cruel 
tortures to convert the Abyssinians ; the greatest 
part of whom, together with their priests and 
ministers, held the religion of their ancestors in 
the highest veneration, and were willing to part 
with their lives and fortunes r:!ther than forsake it. 
He also ordered those to bo rebaptised, who, in 
compliance with the orders of the emperor, had 
embraced the faith of Romo, as if their former 
religion had been nothing more than a system 
of Paganism [/]. This the Abyssinian clergy 
looked upon as a shocking insult upon the reli- 
gious discipline of their anccstoi's, and as e\ou 
more provoking than the violence and barbarities 
practised s^ainst those who refused to submit to 
the pa])al yoke. Nor did the insolent patriarch 
rest satisfied with these arbitrary and despotic 


[<3 The reader will recollect that the Ahyssiiiiaris differ 
but very little from the Copt« in E^ypt, and acknowledf'*^ the 
patriartji of Alexandria as their "spiritual chief. They receive 
the Old and New Testament^ the three first Councils, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Apostolical Constitutions. Their first conversiou 
to Christianity is attributed by some to the famous prime imni - 
ster of their queen Candace, mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; it is, bowevei', probable, that the general conversion of that 
great empire was not perfected before the fourth century, when 
Fruineiitius, ordained bishop of Axuma by Athanasius, (*-\(*rcised 
bis ministry amo^ them with the most astonishing 
'Jhey were esteemed a pure church before they foil into tlir- 
oiTors of Eutyehes and Dioscorus ; and even since that jicriod 
tJjey are still a pmei church than that of Home* 
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proceedings in the church; he excited 4ainults cent. 
and factions in the state, and, with an unparalleled j 
.spirit of rebellion and arrogance, encroached upon p'akt i. 
the prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to 
give law to the emperor himself. Hence arose 
civil commotions, conspiracies, and seditions, 
which excited in a little time the indignation of 
the emperor, and the hatred of the people against 
the Jesuits, and produced, at length, in the year 
1().31, a public declaration from the throne, by 
which the Abyssinian monarch annulled the or- 
dei-s he had formerly given in favour of popery, 
and left his subjects at liberty, either to persevere 
in the doctrine of their ancestors, or to embrace 
the faith of Rome. This rational declaration was 
mild and indulgent towards the Jesuits, consider-^ 
jng the treatment their insolence and presump- 
tion had so justly deserved ; but in the following 
reign much severer measures were employed 
against them. Basilides, the son of Segued, who 
succced(!d bis father in the year 1632, no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he thought it expe- 
dient to rid his dominions of these troublewme 
and despotic guests ; and accordingly, in the year 
1G34, he banished from the territories of Ethiopia 
the patriarch Mendez, with all the Jesuits and 
Europeans that belonged to his retinue, and 
treated the Roman Catholic missionaries with 
excessive rigour and severity [w]. From this 


[?/"] See Ludolfi Hintor. .^thiopica, lib. iii. cap. xii. — Ged- 
dea Churcb History of Ethiopia, p. 23B. — La Croze, Hbtoire 
du CbriRtiamsme de YEthiopie, p. 79. — Lobo, Voyage d* Abysni- 
iiie, p. 116. 130. 144. with the additions of Le Grand, p. 173. 
and the fourth dissertation that is subjoined to the second volume. 
In this dissertation, Le Grand, himself a Roman Catholic, itialceis 
the following remark upon the conduct of the patriarch Meftdec : 
“ It were to be wished,” says he, that tlie ji^tnarch had 
intermeddled in such a variety of affairs (By which mitigated ex- 
pression the author means his ambitious attemprts to govern in 
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CENT, period the very name of Rome, its religion, and its 
pontiff, were objects of the highest aversion among 
pTrt V." Ahyssinians, who guarded their frontiers with 
the greatest vigilance and the strictest attention, 
lest any Jesuit or Romish missionary should steal 
into their territories in disguise, and excite new 
tumults and commotions in the kingdom. The 
Roman pontiffs indeed made more than one 
attempt to recover the authority they had lost 
by the ill success and misconduct of the Jesuits, 
They began by sending two Capuchin monks to 
repair their loss ; but these unfortunate wretches 
were no sooner discovered than they were stoned 
to death. They afterwards employed more artful 
and clandestine methods of reviving the missions, 
and had recourse to th* influence and interces- 
sion of Lewis XIV. king of France, to procurt^ 
admission for their emissaries into the Abyssinian 
empire [«?] > but, as far as we have learnt, those 


cabinet as well as in the church), nor cnmeci his authority to sucli 
ft height as to behave in Ethiopia as if he had been in a country 
where the inquisition was established : for, hy this conduct, he 
set all the people against him, and excited in them such an at er- 
sion to the Roman Catholks in general, and to the Jesuits in par- 
ticular, as nothing has been hitherto able to diininislt, ami whicii 
fiubsista in its full force to this day.” The tliird book of i^a 

Croze s History, which relates to the progress and ruin of tliis 
mission, is translated by Mr. Lockman into English, and inserted 
in the Travels of the Jesuits,, vol. i. p. 308, &c. as also is Pon - 
cet's Voyage mentioned in the following note. 

w These projects are mentioned hy Cerri, in his Etat Pre- 
sent de TEglise Roinaine, p. 217. — ^Le (ji'aiid in his Supplement 
to Lobos Itinerarium iEthiopicum, tom. i. p. 181*. ThcM’eader 
who would know what credit is to be given to what the Jesuits 


• Father Lobo, who resided nine years in Ethiopia, has given an 
elegant and lively, though simple and succinct description, of that vast 
empire, in his Itinerarium Etbiopicum. This itinerary was translated info 
French by M, Le Grand, and enriched by him with several curious anec- 
dotes and dissertations. Hence Dr. Moshciip sometimes quotes the Itiiie- 
rarium under the title of Voyage d^Abissiuie,’* referring to Le (irand'i 
French translation of it. 
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attempts have hitherto proved unsuc<^istl|fhl» nor 
have the pontiffs or their votaries been cus able 
to calm the resentment of that exasperated nation, 
or to conquer its reluctance against the worship 
and jurisdiction of the church of Rome [ar]. 


nay of the attachment and venei’ation which the Asiatic and Afri- 
can Christians express for the Church of Rome, will do well to 
compare the relations of I#e Grand, who was a Roman Catholic, 
and no enemy to the Jesuits, and who drew his relations fiom 
the most authentic records, with those of Poncet, a French phy- 
sician, who went into Ethiopia in the year 169B, accompanied 
by Father Brederent, a Jesuit, who died during the voyaffB, 
This comparison will convince every ingenuous and imp^^ 
inquirer, that the accounts of the Jesuits are not to be trusted 
to, and that they suqiass ancient Cnrthage itself in the art of de- 
ceiving. Poncet s Voyage is published in the fourth Volume of 
the Jesuitical work, entitled, Lettres Curieuses et Edifiantes dea 
^liasions Etrangeres. 

Ileboulet, who have composed each a Life of 
Pope Clement XI. tell us, tW the Emperor of Abyssinia desired 
the Roman pontiff, in the year 1703, to send to bis coiiit mis- 
sionaries and legates to instruct him and his people, and to re- 
ceive their submission to the see of Rome. Tliese biographers 
go still farther, and assert that this monai^cb actually embrac^ the 
communion of Rome, in tlie year 1712. But these assertions are 
idle fictions, forged by the Jesuits and their creatures. It is Well 
known on the contrary, that sc lately as a very few years ago, the 
edict prohibiting all Europeans to enter into Ethiopia was still in 
force, and was executed with the greatest severity- Even the 
Turks are included in this prohibition ; and what is still more 
remarkable, the Egyptian Monopljysites, who have once entered 
within the Abyssinian territories, arei not allowed to r^rturn into' 
their own country. All these facts are condrmed by a modern 
writer of the most unquestionable authodty, the leaiiied and wor- 
thy M. Maillet, the French consul-general in "Egypt, and ambas- 
sador from I..ewis XIV. to the Emperor of Abyssinia, in his De- 
scription de rEgy[)te, part I. p. 325. which was published at Paris 
in 4jto, in the year 1735. See also Le Gmnd's Supplement to 
Lobo’s Itinerariuni, which was published in the year 1728- 'ITiis 
last mentioned author, after relating all thp attempts tliat Itave 
been rqadc in our times, by the French nation and tlie Ronlgn 
pontiffs, to introduce Romish priests into Abyssinia, adds, thai; 
all su(;h attempts must appear vain and cbimericaLto all tb^3se 
who have any knowledge of the empire of Abyssioia^ and ol Ae 
spirit and character of its inhabitants; his words are : Tputes'ces 


CENT. 
XVIJ. 
fiKCT. xr. 
1»AHT I. 
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CENT. XVin. Hitherto we have confined our views 
to the external state and condition of the church 
pTut I.* Rome, dnd to the good or ill success that 
attended its endeavours to extend its dominion in 
The papal different parts of the world. It will he now 
auttority propor to chauge the scene, to consider this church 
gromid. *** its internal constitution, and to pass in review 
its polity, discipline, institutions, and doctrine. 
Its, ancient form of goveniment still remained ; 
but its pontiffs and bishops lost, in many places, 
no small part of that extensive authority they had 
so long enjoyed. The halcyon days were now 
over, in which the papal clergy excited with im- 
punity seditious tumults in the state, intenneddlcd 
openly in the transactions of government, struck 
terror into the hearts of sovereigns and subjects 
by the thunder of their anethemas, and imposing* 
burthensome contributions on the creduloiif mul- 
titude, filled their coffers by riotorious acts of 
tyr’anny and oppression. The pope himself, though 
still honoured with the same pompous titles and 
denominations, found, nevertheless, frequently, by 
a mortifying and painful experience, that these 
titles had lost a considerable part of their foi nier 
signification, and that the energy of these deno- 
minations dimiirished from day to day. For now 
almost all the princes and states of Europe had 
adopted that important maxim that had been 
formerly peculiar to the French nation : That 
the power of the Roman pontiff is entirely con- 
fined to matters of a religious and spiritual nature, 
and cannot, under any pretext whatsoever, extend 
to civil transactions or worldly affairs. In the 
sebook, indeed, and colleges of Roman Catholic 


entr^prises paMtrent cbltnenques a ceux qui connoitront TAliis- 
sinie at lea Abissiris. It is highly probable that the new mission, 
which i« preparing at Rome for the empire of Abpsinia, will prove 
a new iustatice of the solidity of M* Le Grand’s reflection. 
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countries, and in the writings of cent. 

priests and doctors, the majesty of the' 'fbpi Wtw . 
still exalted in the most emphatic terms, «md iJ 
his prerogatives di^layed with all ima^mdi^ -lir-rnt'* 
pomp. The Jesuits also, who have been always 
ambitioiffi of a distinguished place mnong the 
asserters of the power attd^pre-eminenoe of the 
Roman see, and who gh'e themselves out ^r the 
pope’s most obsequious Creatures, raised their 
voices, in .this ignoble osnse, evmi above th^e of 
the schools and colleges. I^ay, even in the courts 
ol' sovereign princes, very Mattering terms and ^ 
high-sounding phrases were*, sometimes used^ to 
i‘xpres8 the dignify and authority of the head ctf 
tlie church. But as it happens in other csbffes, tbe^ 
men’s actions are frequently' very different from 
*iheir language, so was this ob^rvatioj^articulm'ly 
verified in the case of Rome’s Holy Father. He 
was extolled in words, by those who d^pised him 
most in reality ; and when . any dispute arose 
l)ctwecn him and the princes of his communion* 
the latter respected his authority no farther thafi 
they found expedient for their own purposes, and 
measured the extent of bis prerogatives and’ juriS:^ « 
diction, not by the slavish adulation of the, col- 
leges and the Jesuits, but by a regards to their 
own interests and independence. . * 

XTX. This the Roman ponf^ifr learned, by aTbamp. 
disagreeable exwrience, as of|pn as they endea-|;^]|^^ 
voured during this century, to muiike their frimerV. rad dm 
pretensions, to interpose their authority in cii^''^*"****"*’ . 
affairs, imd ^croach Upon the turkdicti^' Of 
sovereign states. The eoudnet of V.‘ and 
the consequences that Mlowed it, filj^h a strik-- 
ing example that abundantly verifies^ll^bsery^ 
tion. This haughty apd ^logant 
the republic of Venice intefOlOt 

year 1606. The reasons* Im^ed Ibr 
proceeding were the prosecutioi^l^c^l^^^wo , o6cte- 

VOL. V. •' L 
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CENT. sia8ti<» cap\toi crimes ; as also two wise edicts, 
one of which jprohibited the erection of any more 
, ■ religious e4moe8 in the Venetian territories, 
without the knowledge and consent of the senate ; 
and the other, the alienation of any lay p^»essioiis 
or estld;es in favour of the dei^y* witKaut the 
express approbation of the republic. The Vene- 
tian. senate received this papal insult with dig- 
nity, and conducted tbecnselves under it with 
hoi^milttg resolution and fortitude. Their first 
step was to prevent their clergy from executing 
the interdiciC hy mi act prohibiting that cessa- 
tion of public worsbtn, and that suspension of the 
sacraments, which the pope bad commanded in 
this imperious mandate. Their next step was 
equally vigorous j for ti ->y*J>anishcd from their 
territories the Jesuits and Capuchin friai^s, who 
obeyed the orders of the pope, in opposition to 
their express comtnmids. In the process of this 
controversy they employed their aMest pens, and 
p^ioularly that of thO learned and ingerdous 
Paul Sarpi, of Ihe order of Servites, to demon- 
strate on the one hand, the justice of their cause, 

, and to determine on the other, after an accurate 
impariial inquiry, the true limits of the Komnn 
pontiff’s jurisdiction and authority. The argu- 
ments <tt these writers were so strong and urgent, 
that Baronius, and the other learned advocates 
whom, the Pope bed employed in supporting 
his pretensions and 'defending his measures, 
sft^o^led in vain against their irresiri^ihle evidence. 
In ^e meantime all things tended towards a 
rupture, and Paid V. was gathering together 
his forees i»*ordn: to make war upon the Vene- 
tians, wh^^.Henty IV. king of France, inter- 
posed* as nMd’iator [^], and concluded a peace 

tyl It mint ^ «^8«rred theft U wm at the 
truest of Popo, (Old nqt of the Veftetian», that Henry 
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between tlie contending parties, on iibt ctstt. 

very honourable to the anaWtious pontiff For 
the Venetians could not be pei'suaded tii' i* 

the edicts and reiidutions they had issued 
against the court: of Honne upon this occasion, hhr 
to recall the Jesuits from their exile [o]. It' is 

interposed m mddiatdr« ' Venetians blSid notbing to fear. 

Their cause was t^iudered aa the eommon causa of dl the 
sovereign states of l^ly; and the dukes of Urbino, Mpdcna^ 
and Savoy» bad tboif troc^ and sendee^ to 

the republic^ But the Hash p^eiving the Btotfsa jdiat 

was gathering agaitist bith> took ];^gd io the J^ench tnolutiWs 
intercession* 

[z3 Besides De Thou and othoir historians, see Daniel^ Bi- 
stoire de la France, tom* x* p* 39d.-^HoideggeFB Histcuia 
Papatus, Period* vii* sect, cqxsx, p» 322* — Jo. Wo1%* Jaegori 
Historia Eooles. Hm* 'xvii. Decenn* i* p« 108* More especially 
the Writings of the famous Paul Sarpi, CotnUidnly Called Fra* 

Paolo, and of the othci^ divines and eanonists that defended fbe 
cause of the republic^ deserve a careful and attentive perusal. 

For these writings were composed with such solidity, learning, 
and eloquence, that they produced remarkable effects, and con* 
tribnted much to open the eyes of several priaces and magistrates ; 
and to prevent their submitting blindly and implicitly, as their^ 
ancestors bad done, to the imperious dictates of the ilomaii 
pontiffs. Among the most masterly pieces written in this cadse^ 
we must place FiarPaolo’s Istoria dcHo coSe passato entte Paul 
V. et la Republ. di Yenetia, published in 4to* at Mirandolfls in 
the year 1624 ; and his Historia Interdict! Yeneri^ which Was 
published in 4to. at Cainbridga, in the yebr 1626^ by Bishbp 
Bedell, who, during these troubles, had beOn chaplain to the 
English ambassador at Venice. by forcing the Ven«-, 

tians to publish to the world, ht thi^e iHminible produotioms, his 
arrogance and temerity on tfie one hand^ abd many truths un* 
favourable to the pretensions of the pdpes on the dthet^ w|^t^d 
occasion of die g^test peiploxi^ and^Oppotdtipns WO 
court of Home bad to enOountm^ in after rimest , ^ ' 

[a} When the peace was made TlwtjFeeii ^ Yepe4fms^j^ 
the pope^ in the year 1607, the the 

ecclesiastics, that had been banish^*' aclmnt' Of 
partiality to die cause of RoiUe, j^Ore aB te4nstatie#'i^'*1®& 
respective functions, except theijiyihrits* ^ese lattbf,^ Wff*' 
ever, werti recalled in the of 

Alexander VII. in conse^neelof the 
Bate requests of Lewis XIV. ting of PfewiO^i eovemi 
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CENT, remarktlll^ that* at the time of thie) rupture, the 
senate'e^ Y^ice entertained s^ous thoughts of a 
PAST i! shparaiioii from the church of Rome, in which 
the ambaiffiiadors of England and Holland did 
aQ that, was in their power to confirm them. But 
manjr considerations of a momentous nature in. 
tert^ned to prevent the execution of this desipi, 
whhfii, as it would seem, bad hot the approbation 
Sagacious mid prudent Fra-Paolo, notwith. 
standing his aversion to the tyranny and maxims 
of* the court of Rome [&]]• 

^ , 

A 

Other prittcou, who gave' tho*Veiieti|U(t 9 no rest until they re- 
aduuhted these dftOgerotis ^ests into their territoriefi. It is, 
nevertheless, to be observe^ ^ ibo tbo Jesuits never recovered 
the eredit and influence thej^liad f^imerly enjoyed in that re- 
public, noil*, at tbin present ttme* it there any people of the 
Rotni^ communion, among whom ihelr society bos less power 
than among the Venetians, who have never yet forgot their re- 
bellious behaviour dui^ng the quarrel now mentioned. See the 
Voyage Historique en ItaSe^ Alleroagne, Suisse, (published at 
Amsterdam in 8vo. in thq year 1786), tom. i. p. 291. It is 
further worthy of observation, that since this famous quarrel be- 
tween the republic of Venice and the court of Rome, the bulls 
and rescripts of the pojpes have just as much authority in that 

S blic, as its senate judges conaiatent With the rules of wise 
y, and the true interests and woHare of the community. 
JFV>r of &is, we need go no further thin the respectable tes- 
thhony of cardinal Henry Noris, who, in the year 1676, wrote 
to Mf^Uabecchi in the following terine: Poebe Bulle passevano 
qucDe acque verso la patt^ dcl Adriatico, pm* le massime lasciatp 
nel TOstamento di Fm-Paolo: ii e. Few papal bulls pass the Po, 
or aj^itt'oach the coasts of ibe Adriatic sea; the maxims be- 
queej^ed to the Venedaas hy"Fra-*Faolo render this passage 
extrom^ diftcOlt, 

[&} Inis do%n of the Vd»etia»s is panicularly mentioned by 
Burnet, in his ^fe of K^op Bedell, and by l>e CoO^^yer, in 
his Defense If^ouvyis Traduction da I’HistOire du Coflcile 
de Trente \n Svo, at Amsterdam in the year 1742.) 

p* 85. This latter writer shows plainly, that Frar Paolo, though 
his sentimrats dpSP^ed in'pifmy pmutairom we doctrine of the 
church of Rome, 'yet did not ayprote of att tlm tenets received 
by the Protestants, nor sOgg^ to ^me Vfmet&ns the design of 
reOdoncing the Romish fhlth. ^ > 
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XX. Had the Poitufucse acted c^ht. 

wisdom and resoluticm that distinguished^tite Ve- ^ 
netians, their contest adth the court of ItoiBe^ ^ 
which began unde# ^ntificate of tTi^Mui ‘-jitynt'* 
VIII. in the year 1641 . and was carried on u«tttTi.cwiiiwt 
the year 16^ would have be®i termiDated in aMwwna* 
manner equidly disadm^geous to the hmi^ty^^Md 
pretensions the Roman pon|i0s. The Portu-thecowtof 
guese, unable to bear any longer the tyranny and*‘**“***‘ 
oppression of the Sbaaieb government threw off, 
the yoke, and chose Don John, dnkc of Bragama, 
lor their king. Urban V1U< and his snccesi^rs 
in the see of Home, obstinately refused, noMtii- 
standing the most earnest andjf^^ingsolioitatid^ 
both of the French and Pe^uguese, either to 
acknowledge Don John’s titte'to the crown, or tO 
confirm the bishops whom this prince had named 
to fill the racant sees in Portu^. Hence it ^ 
happened, that the greatest part m the kingdom 
remained for a tong time without bishops. The 
pretended viear of Ojrist upon earth, whose 
character ought to set him above the fear of man, 
was so slavishly apprehensive of the resentment of 
the king of Sjmin, that, rather than offend that a 
monai‘ch, he violated the most solemn oblivions 
of his station, by leaving sO(di a nnmoer *of 
<'hurches without j^tora and Spiritual guides. ’|pe 
French, and other Kurdpean courts, advised w|d 
exhorted the new Idim^of PortK^cd to„fi)lIow the 
noble example of the venetihm^ and to leueemhle 
a nati<mal oounoih by Vf^iohl'the new creati^ 
bishops might be oonfingi|Mn spitie of ^e Pelw/^ 
in their respecffve ^ej^Hpch <^hn steemid . 
posed to listen to them and tnad^ 

resolution and vigour at ^is 
btit his enterprising spirit 
formidable power of the ’ 

superstition of the peop|e> 
attachment that the naddU in 
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' oBNT. for the {Mxeon stu} authoritj the Roman pon- 
tiff. H^ce the popes continued their insults 
with impunity ; and it was not befinre the peace 
concluded between Portugal ^cpd Spcun, dw and 
twenty years after this revolution^ thatt^bishops 
nomhmted by the king were, condnn^ by the 

r . It was under the pontidoate of dement 
that an accommodation was ‘brought about 
between the courts of Portugal and !l^aie. It 
must, indeed, be observed, to, the honour of the 
Portuguese, that, notwithstanding their supersti- 
tious attachment to the court of Rome, they vi- 
gorously opposed its mnlutious pontiff in all his 
attempt to draw from this contest an augmenta- 
tion of his power and authortty in that kingdom ; 
nor did the bishops permit in their respective 
sees, any encroachment to be made, at this time, 
upon the privileges and rights enjoyed by their 
monarchs in former ages £<?]. 

XXL There had subsisted, during many pre- 
ceding ages, an almost uninteiTupt^ misintelli- 
genoe between the French monaichs and the Ro- 
^yjlf t‘”man pontiffs, which bad often occasioned an open 
rupture, and which produced more than once that 
violent effect during this century. The greatest 
exertions of industry, artifice, and assiduous labour 
,wwe employed by the popes, during the whole of 
period, to conquer the aversion that the 
French ha^ conceived s^inst the pretensions and 
authority of the court 'of Rome, and to under- 
line imperceptibly, and enervate and destroy by 
degre^ the Jibertiei^^^ 'the Gallican church. 
In ft)is ardnoqs gad. !ii||ptant enterprise the Je- 

[r] See G««iib«’'Iii«to‘f of the P<^’s llehsviour toWan^s Por- 
tifgitl, frott IMl to ieS6,'iD hie Mjwc^toeoue Tracts, tom. ii. p. 
7S — l86i..-.'lbS tfause flf t^e Poitngueto, tn ’tiK* quirreJ, is de- 
feoded with grMt leaOiug ttid eagapity hy a FtofteS writer, who«e 
same waa Poniad, in n ktok Pro Fcdtoiis Luritaois 

kd Clerum LilwW Bw* 


The con- 
tests be- 
^een tbc 
French 
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salts acted a piindpel pidl;, and se(M>i#l4^tidth C£nt. 
all their dextarit;^ ahd orafi, the deingHi^ «f iiia 2^^^^ 
aspiring pontiffs, l^t these attempts and Ita^ttta* i.' 
gems were effeetetdfy dN^ated and disoopcerted Iqt 
the pariiam^t ef Phris ; while many able pens 
exposed the ^fra^y and injuslloe of the papal 
claims. Richer, Lannoy, Iwas de Marca, Na- 
talis Alexander, Efits, Bu Pin, and others, dis- 
played their learning fmd talents in this contest, 
thoogh with different degrees of merit. Tliey 
appeided to the ancient 4^rees of the Gallioan 
church, which they confirmed by recent autho- 
rities, and 'enforced by new and victorions argm. 
ments. It will natara&y be thought, that these 
bold and respectable demnders of the rights and 
liberties, both of chnrdi and state, were amply 
rewarded, for their labours, by peculiar 

marks of the approbation and protection of the 
court of France. But this was so fer from being 
always the case, that they received, on the con- 
trary, from tim# to time several marks of its re- 
sentment anddi|{deasar^ designed to appease the 
rage and indignatkm of the threatening ponti^ 
whom it was thought expedient to treat sometimes 
with artifice and oaUtion» Rome, however, gained 
but little by this mild policy of tlie French court. 

For it has been always a pJmvmHng maxim with 
the monarebs of that natio^, that their preroga- 
tives and pretensions are to he^ d^endsd against 
the encroachments of the Roman pontiffs with as 
little noise and contenfii^ as ’possible; andtiitd 
pompous memorials mid warm and Vehetneunpeo 
monstrances, are to be^ci^!'ii^aUyav<fi4ed,<) except 
in cases of urgent ne6sSi||^ Nor tfies# 

, VHf . A ' J ' 

i|9* []<?] It is with a ftefs Vvlts^, 

the manner in wfiidi the o«m*iQe'KpQ<e 
attainst the Roman pontiC aays 
Fiance kibses the pope's feet* «oA tie» np IwliMidit’* 




iSS Th of JS^isk f^mrch. 

CENT. ^ineaE Haink «it beneath their dignity to yield, 
s^Tn to time and oceai^n, and -even to 

PART 1 . Protend a mighty veneration for oridbre and 
authority of the pooti|lE> in carder to ol^n from 
the^, by Ihir means, the immtmitiee and j^vileges 
whicm^they look upon as theiir doe. ^t they 
arfti nevertheless, constantly on tbeiv guard ; and, 
C9 itoon as ^y percave the court erf Borne, tak- 
ing advantage of their lenity to extend its domi- 
nion, and the lordly popes growing insolent in 
lOonsequence of their mildness and submission, 
they then alter their tone, change their measures, 
lind resume 'the IgngOEge tl^ becomes the 
monarchs of a nation, that could never bear the 
tyranny and oppresamn of the papal yoke. All 
this appears evidently |n tbjO contests that arose 
between the courts of Franioe and Rome, under 
the reign Lewis XIV. of which it will not 
, be improper to give here sewne interesting in- 

, \ stances fc]* 

iiid mora XXIL The first of those contests happened 
under the pontificate of Alexandlr VII. and was 
owing to the temerity and insolence of his Corsi- 
can guards, who, in the year l66^ insulted the 
French ambaa^dor and bis lady, the duke and 
duchess of Crequi, at the inatigation, as it is sup- 
posed, of fhe pope's nephews. Lewis demanded 
satisfaction for |^is insult ofibred to his repre- 
sentative ; and, on the jmpe's dekying to answer 
this demamli actuany'maderedhis troops to file off 
for Italy, and to besiage the arrogant jpontlff in 
hif capil^. The kttefi terrified by these war- 

[«!3 The iMgS «Ste CO flf tiw orida«), in irt»cb Dr. 
M0<))ieiiD mu* nsiunined dutt intavRdng qun^ion, vis. “ Wliether 
or no the ]p«p(d ehfberityigtined nr ftM gnrand in Fnnee during 
the Mvenieeudi neetnry,” hy the Unndator into the 

tevt. and pieced at thn end <k autluHr’e ixwount of l.ewie 
XIV s quwreh Uitfa dw p<^, it comles in widi the utmost 

mupriaty. See «edi. 4^. « 
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like pn^arettioHs, impl(Nre(| t&e deeac^ei^ 
incensea mpHacdbi, ww gnskoted his ptaMwp eSw „ 
absolution to the humBsia j^ntilF, ana eondM^ m«x r' 
a pQsm l»^itb JiliB ntj,^ Wim iP 'tlie year 16G4 /ib|wi^ 
the mod ii^Oi^dBi ’PPa mortifying eonditioi^ 

These condmena were^ the ^pe should send 
his nephew to Parhl* in the character of a sup^ 
pliant for pardon; that he should brand the 
Corsican guards wi^ ps^»«^iial infamy, and break 
them by a public edict ; and sbouldeil^ct a pyra- 
mid at Rome, witii an inscriptidn destinim to 
preserve the memoty of this audacious instance of 
papal insolences and ^ tho mcemplary manner In 
which it was chastised and humUed by the Frcm^ 
monarch. It is, however,yt(^e observed, that in 
this contest, Lewis did not'^hastise Alexander, 
considered in his ghood;))' character as head of the 
church ; but as a tem{mrall prince, violating the 
law of nations fle however sbow^ on 

other occasions, mat, vdten properly provoked, he 
was as much disposed to hmnhle papm ns princely 
ambition, and that' he feat'ed the head of the 
church as little as diie t€m|K>ral ruler of the;eccle»> 
siastioal state/ This imp^red evidently by the 
important and warm deoate'he had with Innocent 
XjU considered la bis sp^tual character, whidi 
began about the year t^78, and was earned on 
with great miimostty and ^ten^on 1^ several 
years after. The sUl^eiQt thiLcontroversy was 
a right, called in Rrafi<» Ike r^|ue,tby which ti^ 

French king*, upon the doodt oLa Imhop, laid 
claim to the rcveimes add ft;nits of his See, sifd 
dischaiged also severed ports of 

’til ' T 'v 

[/] See Jaegeri Hiettor. 

ii. cap. ii. p. ISO.— .Vehatro, Siaida^ Lpt^ XtV. W 

131. Edit. ^ Dtesde la 

Heine CbriOuid, total, ii. p. 7S. 3'*'^, v 

®r Cg] 'The autbw iiiww 

uon of aU kenelibes, whi(di btepawS rSwd idiOW 0$ism of 
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t 3 $KT. fimctiott, ulitil a new bishop was ^ootedL Lew^is 

&V 11 . deg^otts that all tho dburphas «hjs domi- 

1-^T V. shotdd be subject to the t^le. '‘Innocent 
pretended, on the conts-aTy, that %is Olaim could 
not he granted with such universality f nor would 
he consent to any augmentatioa qf the preroga- 
tives of this nature that had Ibntierly been en- 
joyed by the kings of France. ‘ "Hitts the dainis 
of the prince, and the remonstrances of the pon- 
tiff, both ui^ed with warmth and perseverance, 
formed a sharp and violent contest, which was 
carried on, on both sides, with spirit and resolu- 
tion. The pontiff sent forth his bulls and man- 
dates. The monarch opposed their execution 
by the terror of pepai law®, and the authority 
of severe edicts a& who dared to treat 

them with the smallest regard. When the pon- 
tiff refused to confirm the bishops that were no- 
piinated by the monarch, the lifter took care to 
have them consecrated and inducted into their 
respective sees; and thus, jn some measure, de- 
clared to the world that the Galliean church 
could, govern itself without the intervention of 
the Roman pontiff. Innocent XL who was a 
man of a high spirit, and Indexihly obstinate in 
his purposes, did not lose courage at a view of 
these resolute and vigorous proceedings j but 
threatened the monar<^ with the divine venge- 
ance, issued out bn}l after bull, and did every 
thing in his power to convince his adversaries, 
that the vigour and intrepidity, which formerly 
distinguished the lordly rulers of the Romish 
church, were not* yet totally extingnished [Aj. 

a fleceased before the nommatioii ^ bia Boceeimar. Thi^ 
right of collatipiAt io etl^cases, in ihe regale, 

bee note Qj. ’ ^ 

See Jo, Heo- Heifleggf^^ HkfcMEi Pernod, vii. 

^ cctxlu p, ipy Siecle l#ouis XlV- tom. 

h p, Edit. 14 great uttmbci of wiitera 

i \ 
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This obstinacf, hovev«ar> seryed'.tt^^^ 
to iJwi jndiignati<»i 

And aoeordinsl^ tbt$« toonarch summoned » ^ ‘ 
famous assea^y’ ^ Mdhoijpit [0, which mot 
Paris, in the ' yem? In this convocatkai^* j"^' 

the ancient doetrine of the (Sallican church, that 
declares the pow«p of tfee |M)pe to be merely spin, 
tad, and also inferior to that of a general council, 
was diawn up anew infenr>|}roposinons [y], which 
were aolemmy adopted 1:^ the whole assembly, 

; 

S 

have either incidentalljr or pix>fe8aedly tieated the sulijfirt of the 
le^lo, and have given aoipie e^unte of the controveHies it ha^ ^ 
occasioned. But none has traeod out more rircumstantiiiilly the 
nse and nrogiess of this famous vl^ht than Caidinal Henry 
Noris, tn ms Htona delle Investitum Ecelesioat. p. 547. which 
IS inserted in tile fbnith vdidme of his works. > 

[«] This assembl;!^, which eousisted of thirty five bi- 
shops^ and as manjy deputies of tlie second onler^ extended 
the regale to all toe ^lurches in Frani^e %vithout exception. 

The biahops) at the same time? thought proper to represent 
it to the king as uielr humhle opiaion^ that thosa ecclesi^ica 
whom he should he pleased to nominate, during the vacamsy^ 
ol^he see, to benefices attended With cuie of souls, were obiig#<l 
to apply for induction add con^rmation to the grand vicars ap* 
pointed by the chaptera. 

1^^ [[j^] These fbur propointioiis were to the following 
purpose: 

1. That neither St. Peter nor Ms succ^sors have received 

from God anjr power tfO interferej, dkactly or indirectly, in Wfeat 
concerns the ten^tn^ mlerests ^ and sovereign states ; 

that kings and payees idatmot he deposed by erclesiastical autho* 
rity, nor their subjects freod fixim tne sacred c^iligadoii of fidelity 
and aUegiance, by the power of the r^rdb, Or the bulls of the 
Roman pontifi; ^ 

2. That the decrees of the cop^ij of Cahat^cci which nuddf* 

tamed the authority of ^eret ae fbp^ik to dtat of 

Pope's in spiritual mattersy 9^ liprwved^em adq>ted by fbe 
Oallican church. ^ ^ 

3. That the rules, ctistow^^^ and 

which have been received id riie #utcby 

served inviotable. J 

*. That the decisions of 
fallible, unless they be attended 
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ctnt. and to tbo whole body of the 

clergy, atad to cdl the univeraities tfavou^out the 
kingdom, w a sacr^ and inviolable tnle of faith. 
^ But eyen this respectable deoMon of the matter, 
which gave each a mortal wound to the authority 
of Rome, did not shake the conetanoy of its reso- 
lute pontiff, or reduce him to sflpce {k}. 

Another contest ai'oe«, some tkno oft^ the one 
i^ow mentioned, between ^ese two princes, whose 
jhutual jealousy and dislike td* each other contri- 
buted much to inflame their divisions. Tins 
new dispute broke out iu the year 1687, when 
Innocent XI. wisely resolved to suppress the 
franchises, and the right of asylum that had for- 
merly been enjoyed by the ambassadors residing 

V ^ K* 

V 

VI. 

Thi? pope was far frota keeping .^^llenrc with respect to 
the famous propositions mentiemed in the preceding iiote» As 
they weie highly anfhrourahlo to his aifthoritfi so W took care 
to have them refuted and opposed both iir private and in public. 
Thb principal champion for the papa} cause, on this occasion, 
was Cardinal CelesUn Sfondrati^ waOy in ^be year 1684, pub- 
linlied, under the feigned name of Eugeniae Lombardus> a trea^ 
rise, entitled, Regale SacOrdotiom Rpn^aho PontiSci asseitum, 
et quatuor propobitionibus expUpatOOu Thk treatise was print- 
ed in SwiUerlitnd, as appears evidently by the ebaractera or 
fonn of the letters. A mulritude of Itmn, Crerman, and Spa- 
nish doctom stood fsith to eo0>oil; the |otterii^ majesty of the 
pontiff against the court of Franca'^) and more espedidly the 
learned Nicholas du Bols, professor at X^oovain, whose wri- 
tings in defence of the pope mm nientiotfed by Bossdet. But 
(fil these papal champions weep d^ifeafed Ibe femous prelate 
hst rpeatjoned, the learned and bishop of 'vho,' 

by the king^s special orden eOmposed that celebrated work 
winch appeared after his deaths in two volumes 4to. and in 
the year under the following title r Dhjlbiv^ l>hclara- 

tiomV ceJelKsVlinmi ,quam de P^statp Ecc^bsiaetipa sanxit 
Clerus iQaflieaam 4x* MartBi ^ Laaembuig?- The 

late puWUittion of this ^to ,lko .mospect of 

a reconciliation f^woea^ Rome after 

the death actually took 

Iflace, and enge^f$^i^ ^ ^prk being put 

Ip tjm^press. , ^ 
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at Rome [^}, and h^d, <»i 
a sai^Dtuaiy fw 

procuring iinpani*ty 1^ 'tibie most heinous 
faOton. 1%e ]i|«n|«ik> iO'^XAVardi^ refused, 
the name of tb^ to submit to thl^ 

new regida^on t took all the violent* 

methods toat pt^h mtd* ^fiifentment could invent 
to oblige the pentW^to teetore to bis ambassador 
the immunities ahbtss mcs^ned {m]. Tnnoc«3t, 
on the other hand; i^eimped in his poijmse, 
opppsed the kite’s 4ei(9wds in the most open end 
intrepid manner, apd etmld not he wrought upon 
by any oonsidmation to yields even ip appearance, 
to his ambitiouB a<iver8«!y{«), His death, how-.' 
ever, put an end to this long ^bate, whi^ had 
proved really detrimental to both of the contend- 
ing parties. Mte successor being meP of a softer 
and more com^msant disposition, werb less averse 
to the concmicms that were necessary to Inhig 
about a reooPdliation, and to the measures that 
were adapted to remove the chief causes, of (hese'^ 
unseemly contests. Ifh^ tyere not, indeed, so 
far unmindtol of the' papal dignity, and of the« 
interests of Rome, as to patch up an agreement on 
ingloriom terms. ' On the one hand, the ri^t of 
asylum Was sumressed with the king’s consent ; ; 
on the other, right Of the r^ale was settled 


TISb 'TiH’^'.Af^SRyluRi >suc}i furilMr than 

the atStossador's psl»6«| whose itniniiiup' tm <li<] not wean 
to vicdate ; it eoin]H'dMded a <!on»idwnbie «xtent of ground, 
whid) was ealled a garter, and uddoah^ly gave o^easi^n to , 
great and crying ahusee. j, < ' * , 

l{9* (wj tie Wpwiuis ds't^rsqdjia’Jiegsn ■etffymy 
entering Rome, euRointdedwiti I thdwhNtwm in aeiM.' < ' . < 
[»} Joegori Histwi* RcebrieSti6.'''Si^ 'Deouw.'^ p,'; 
19.— Legatio laVardioi, whkih WM in ' 

above all, Memoites de l«vR«dW» 

For Christina took part in d>^ OtmtOkt,. 0tt4 
of the Freadi monarch. . 
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c^Nt. with C(rijrtflln^||lt#iication8 £o]. ihur famous 
.«vii. pn^p09itions, to th<^ po^'s eud^oxh^ and 

jurisdctlun, were^ softened, hf per- 

t j- -n ,‘> misenon, in private letters addn^ased to^lhe pontiff 
by bishops ; but th^ wore neith^ abro- 

' gated by the prince, nor renounced by the Clergy ; 
on the contrary, they sftll remain in force, and 
occupy an eminent place among the laws of the 
kingdom. 

WHrtbw XXIIl, [j»] Several Protestant writers of emi- 
nent merit and learning, lament the accessions of 
•uthoritjr power and authority wlncb the Homan pontiffb 
are supposed to have gained in Franoe during the 
in thtt course of this century. They tell us, with sorrow, 
**“**"^' that the Italian notions of the papal majesty and 
jurisdiction, which the Frfnch nation had, in 
former ages, looked upon wim abhcBPrerjce, gained 
nound now, and had infect^ not only the nobi> 
fity and riergy, but almost all ranks and orders 
of meu ; and from hence they conclude, that the 
famous rights and liberties of the <S^ican church 
have suffered greatly by the nei’fidious stratagems 
of the Jesuits. They are ICo into this opinion by 
certain measures tliat weifC taken by the French 
court, and which seemed to foVOm* the pretensions 
of the Homan p^iif. They’ are confirmed in it 
by the declamations of the Jmiismtists, and other 
modern writers among the fVepch, who complain 
of the ht^h Tenemtioffi that was p{dd to the papal 
bulls dunn^ this ceMmy ; of the success of the 
Jesuits in instilling into the minds of the king 
and his counsellors the maxims of Borne, and 
an excessive afhmfament to its bifhep^ < 3 f the 

[<>3 Se« IiBtitBtidisw da Ibwi' EodeMastique fi-an- 
COM, wtucli esculent yrSrk » CF* !)>'• 

Moahehnreftviato]). " 

, IST Cj» 3 wetr v«to tf}, which 

' » t« bo foi^ndla p. J It cvmhs ia hero with 

more preptiojtjr. 
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vicdence and iU troatnia&ljftltal im% 

all those who a<fc«^ wi!^y t<i the 
and ihesctee of fitfteiaers ; and (/the S t”’ 
gradual ii4)teih|^^ made to introdueekn^i^ 

the iS»tnidaldi^t|n^^ 'cd* the inquisition into \ 
France. Bd» appear, on mature 

consideration, lnin:h stress is laid, by 

many, <m ln^plaints ; and that the rights 
and*prtvi]ege8 of.t^s.C^Uican church were, in 
this centcny, dnlt actually at this day, in 
the same state condition in which we find' 
them during thostilearlier ages, of which the win- 
ters and deelatm^rs above-mentioned incessantly 
boast, tt mig^t bo ashed, whore are the victo* 
lies ^at arooaid to have boon obtained over the 
French by the ^opes of Rome, and which some 
Protestant doctors, Imiding a credulous ear to the 
complaints of the dansenists and Appellants, think 
they perceive witii the utmost clearness ? lam 
persuaded it would be di^cult, if not impossible, 
to give a satisfactory imswer in the affirmative to 
this questkm* ^ * 

ft is true, indeed, that as the transactions of 
government, in general, are now earned on in 
France# with more subtilty, seoresy, and art, than 
in fonner times i. so, in ^rticular, the stratagems 
and roaohinations of the Roman pontiffii have been 
opposed amd defeated with more artifice and less 
noise than in,' thode^ more rude and unpolished 
ages, when al|nos^ every contest was teitninated 
by brute ffiine e|id op^ violence! The opposi' 
tion between IhbWurt of Frabce and the bishop " 
of Rome stin subsists ; Wt the manner of termi* 
natii^ ffieir dilferenoes ts ^i^d ; and their de<^ 
bates are earned on wit|f 1^ elpmour, thot^lri^ J' 
certainty 'with less Ipd vigour, thtmClo. ^ 

the tinM» Of oTdl ' Tbil )bm tMeni Uiaiffier, 


of di^ul^i 
andihti]^ 
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CENT, an irresistible propensity to noisy, ^amorous, and 
expeditious proceedings ; and hence undoubtedly 
I’Tiir I. complaints we have heard* and still 

^ of the decline of the liberties of the Gal- 

lican church, iu consequence of the growing 
influence and perfidious counsels of the Jesuits. 
If those, however, who are accustomed to make 
these complaints, would for a moment suspend 
their prejudices, and examine with attention the 
history, and also the present state of their coun- 
try, they would soon perceive that their ecclesias- 
tical liberties [q], instead of declining, or of being 
neglected by their njimarchs, are maintained and 
preserved with more care, resolution, and fore- 
sight than ever. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that, in France, there are aultitudes of cringing 
slaves, who basely fawn upon the Roman pontiffs, 
exalt their prerogatives, revere their majesty, and, 
through the dictates of superstition, interest, or 
ambition, are ever ready to hug the papal chain, 
and submit their necks blindly to the yoke of 
those ghostly tyrants; but it may be proved by 
the most undoubted facts, and by innumerable 
examples, that these servile creatures of the pope 
abounded as mindi in France in former ages as 
they do at this day ; and it must be also consi- 
dered, that it is not by the counsels of this slavish 
tribe that the springs of government are moved, 
or the affairs of state and church transacted. 
It must be further acknowledged, that the 


ff©"* C9I necessary to advertise the reader? that 

hy thcf^e liberties are tiot meant, that rational and Christian 
lilwfrty, which entitles every individual to follow the light of 
his own conscience and the dictates of his ovrn judgment in 
religious matters; for no such liberty is allowed in Fmice. 
The liberties of tlie Gallican chitrch consists in the opposi- 
tion which that church has made, at ^^erent times, to tlie 
overgt'ovvu power of the Roman pontilvand to his pretended 
pei*soiial infjdUbility. 








16 ? the Mmisi C^tut'ch, 

CENT, be opiMMed fOid defeated by secret exertions of 
aiid 'Tigoiuv witfeont noise ostenta- 
vARt " V ieam^ prodtictioiiw andUl^ori^s 

disputes ; wniob, for tbe most part. motions 
in tbe jkingdom, inflame tbe spirits tbe people, 
throw tbe state into tumult and confu^on, ex> 
asperate the pontids, and alienate tWm st$n more 
and more from tbe French nation, in tbe mean- 
time tbe doctors and professors, who are placed 
in tbe various seminaries of teaming, are left at 
' liberty to instruct the youth in the ancient dpc- 
' trine and discipline of the cburc^ and to explain 
and inculcate those maxims and laws by which, 
in former times, tbe papal authority was re- 
strained and coabaed within certain limits. If 
these laws and maxims are infringed, and if even 
violent methods are en-plpyed gainst those who 
adhere stedfastiy to them, this happens but very 
rarely, and never but when some case of extreme 
necessity, or the prospect of some great advantage 
to the community, absolutely require their sus> 

E ension. Besides, those who sit at the political 
elm, always take care to prevent the pope’s 
reaping much beneftt from this suspension or 
neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 
church. This circumstance, which is of so much 
importance in the present question/ must appear 
evident to such as will be at the pains to look into 
the history of the debates that attended, and the 
consequences that followed, tbe reception of the 
Bull Unigenitus in France, than which no papal 
edict conld seem more r^ugnant to the rignts 
and liberties of the GalHcan church.' Bht in the 
business of this Bull, as in other transactions of a 
like nhture, the court proceeded upon this poli- 
tical maxim, that a smaller ertl is to he ad- 
mitted tp when a greater may he hereby pre- 
vented. 
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In % woM, the kti^ of Franch ha've '^liafkMrti , 
ahr»:^ Rented the hid^Hjes, 

who in mpe^ 8t<w^ to have 4mmd^ ,^j,i. ,’ 

iiil6 lEW^nA, heaved towetrdalhe triple-jaive4,W<J^ 
ganrdian of t^iat lowet* region : sometimes the;f 
QiSeired a sopori&rotni cake to suppress his gmm« 

Ming and menacing tone *, at others they temfied 
him with th^ir nak^ swords, and the din of arms ; 
and tKk with a view to stop his harking, and to 
ohiMn tlic liberty of directing their course in the 
man^r Biey thought propm:. ThcH is nothing 
invidious designed by this comparison, vdiich cer- 
tmtily represents, in a lively manner, Ihe cweisffles 
and threatenings'^'tiiat were employed hy the 
French monarchs, according to the nature of the 
times, tlie state of affairs, the <^rauter of the 
poatifhi, and other incidental circumstances, in 
order to render the court of Rome favourable to 
their designs. We have dwelt, perhaps, too much 
upon this subject j but we tliougbt it not improper 
to undeceive many Protestant writers, who too 
much influenced by the bitter complaints and de> 
olamations of ceitain Jansenists, and not sufli- 
cientiy instructed in the hibtory of these ecclesias- 
tical contentions, have formed erroneous notions 
concerning the point wo have here endeavoured to 
es;amine and discuss. 

XXIV. The corruptions that had been com-iiiAMaMbf 
plained of in pieoeding ages, both in the higher 
and inferior orders the Romish cleigy, were****^' 
rather increased than diminish d during this cen- 
tury, as the most impartial writers of that com- 
munion candidly confess. The bishops wer© rarely 
indebted for their elevation to their eminent learn- 
ing or superior merit. The intercession of potent 
patrons, services rendered to men in power, 
connexions of blood, and simontaofd practices, 
were, generally spei^ng, the steps to prefer- 
mentf smd, what was s^i more depmuMe, their 





’biw'f. . '■^''■Ii<»net3^meb;. 5^^^- ' 

XVII. Theit- fi^»w#6%ob, wesfe®®®® 

pewoiisiwhoM 

seemly mi^B i for ha,4 

vices wbicr tbe Mr 
solbmMy and expresidy ^ondeinn*: 
biting patteiTO of BMrtity «nd :virt»«;|gg 
^lock^ they* cotild not t 

otherwise than they did M- : i¥Ar 

were. wJjP, sensible of the 
profess!^ displayed : ai 
administering useful insli^etmu,V^<i ; 

pious examples to their flock, ; and exerted their 
utmost vigour and activity, ih'opposmg^he.^ 
of the sacred order 

tiousncssofth'e timeS-ir. gi^eral. .gutth^mro 

patrons of virtue and piety d^ere either corned 
, the resentment arid stratagems of the» envious 
and exasperated brethren, or were left m ob- 
scurily, without that encom^^ement.and: sup- 
port tliat were requisite to enable thepa to execute 
effectually their pioub and laudable pm|»oses. 
The same treatment tell to: the lot of those 
among the lower order of the cle^^ who enden^ 
voured to maintain tiie cause of truth and virtqe* 
But the number of sufferers in this nobw qahse 
was small, compared adth the mirititedeof ed'^.P^, 
eccle»aisric8, who wore called aivay tvitb theater- 
rent; instead of opposing it, anf whose Iwifd*® 
spent in scenes of pleasure, or in the 
toils of a^rorjce and ambitioto. A/Vhile 
ledge, that, among the bishops a»d iwtelJdr 

' ' aV%/ " ' ' 

r«l Tbe re*dW way 'sM tbew 
conuptions of the cle«|fy, copfirw^d by 

" -V' " . 


. enkinent doctors of th« _ , 
^oyaly tom. il. p. ^ 108 . V 



ctiAV , ». Nistory BoiMi^ €Sbtf^, 105 

tl»i%[lirer« se^eji^ from tht^ genejira} c^T> 

pretaM^ Krf* immarq}!^ wM liceiitioijsiwse vritih 
wliichi tlie 8JM»ed order wap ch^ea^le ; it is also p^rt i * 
ls»Bainl»eiit. us to do Justice to tlic of 
MMito of fho Rototto pontim, in tliis century, who 
nsed tiieiir most zealous endeavours to reform tlie 
maim<wp of the dergy, or, at least, to oblige them 
to dWfve the rulcR of external decency in their 
oondttot fthd conversatimi. It is however matter 
of sm^rise, that these pontiff did not percei\e 
the nasumtiountahie obstacles to the suceess of 
their coonsek, and the fVuits of their wise and 
salutary edicts, that arose from the internal con- 
stitution of the Romish church, and the very 
nature of the papal government. For were the 
Homan pontiff^ ev«i divinely inspired, and really 
infallible, yet unless this inspiration and infalli- 
bility were attended with a miraculous power, and 
with the supernatural privilege of being present in 
many places at the same time, it is not conceiv- 
aide liow they should ever entertain a notion of 
the possibility of restoring or maintaining order, 
or good morals, among that prodigious multitude 
of persons of dl classes and characters that are 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

aKY, Though the monks, in several places, -nieiwt* of 
behaved with much more drenmspeetion and 
cency than in former times, yet tliey had every 
where departed, in a great measure, from the 
spirit of their founcieivi, and the primitive laws of 
their respective institutions. About the com- 
mencement of this century, their convents and, 
colleges made a most wretcired and deplorable 
figure, as we learn from the aewunts of th^ wii^i^" 
told most learned, even of their own writers. But 
we Itod further on, several attotopte made to re- 
move this disorder. The first wore made by some 
wise arid pious Benedictines, wlio', tn France, and 
other countries, rCfoitned several toonasteries of 
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CENT, their wder, and endeavoured to hack, 

>-vi£, gg ^gg poiiUhle, to the law/^d dis- 

part u ciplme of Jtheir founder f #]* Their eiilihiple was 
ftdlowod Ky the monks of Clugni, the CMertians, , 
the regular canons, the Dominicans and Tirahets- 
cans [m]* It is from this period that we are to date 
the dmsion of the monastic orders into two general 
classes; one of these comprehends the Refortned 
monks, who, reclaimed from that lieentionsness 
and corruption of manners that had formerly dis- 
honouriod their societies, lead more strict and re- 
gular livesi and discover in their oondnet a greater 
regard to- the primitive laws of their order. The 
Other is composed of the Dn-reformed orders, who, 
forgetting the spirit of their founders, and the 
rules of their institute, > pend their days in ease 
and pleasure, ami have no taste for the austerities 
and hardships of the monastic life. The latter 
class is by far the most numerous j and the great- 
est part, even of the Reformed monks, do not 
only come short of tiiat purity of manners which 
their rule enjoins, but are moreover gradually 


Le Memoir^e mv THistoiro d’A\\txerro, torn, n, p, 

513« \^her^ thei<^ is an account of tbc iirst rafbnna made in tho 
convents during thi** century.—- See Marlene’s Voj'age LitW^rmre 
de deux Benedictins, par. H. p, 97. 

There iS) an account of a31 the convents reformed m 
this century, in Helyot » Histoire des Ordres, tom. v. vi. vii. to 
which, however, several interesting eircumstances may bf added, 
by consulting other writers. The Reform of the Mophs of 
Clupii i« amply described Ky tlie Benedirtines, in tjhe Galha 
Christiana, tom. vii. p. 544. The same authors speak of tlm 
Reform of the Regular Canons of St. Augustan, tom. vii. p. 
778. 787. 790*— For an account of that of thfe Clateroian$, 
see Mabillon, Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 121.— Voyage Lit^ 
reraire de dehx Benediotins, tom. i. p. 7, 6. tom. il, p. 133. 
229. 269. 303. The Cistercian? were no sOcnltejr ireformed tl^tn- 
selves, than they used the|i ,most itealous endeavours /or ihe 
reformation of ihen* Koriefey (i, of Benodlotine 

order), hut in See Meanp<^> Vt^Tde fAbb^ de ta Irappe# 
tom. I* p* 192. 

• i i 
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aitd imj^rceptiWy relapsky^ into their itoow ioi- cent. 
dolenoe disorder. 

XXVi Anioflog the Refomied monks, ^ par- 
ticular degree of attention is due to certain Bene- 
dietine sodetios, or ooi^egfttihna,;trho surpass Oil jh« co». 
the other monastic orders, both* in tlie excellence 
and atdity of their roles and ctwisUtution, and in *■ ***"’ 
the aeal wad perseverance with which they adhere 
to them. The most famous of these societies is 
the Congregation of St. Maur [w], which was 
founded in the year 1620 , by the expreii* qrder of 
Gregory XV. and was enriched by Urban VIII. 
in the year 1627, with several donations and 
privileges. It do(» not indeed appear, tliat even 
this society adhei'cs stiictly to the spirit , end 
maxims of Benedict, whose name it hears, nor is 
it beyond the reach of censure in other respects ; 
but these imperfections are compensated by the 
great number^ of excellent rules and institutions 
that are observed in it, and by tlie regular lives 
and learned labours of its members. For in this 
cjongregation there is a select number of persons, 
who are distinguished by their genius and talents, 
set apart for the study of sacred and profane 
literature, and more especially of history and 
antiquities j and this learned part of the society 


Cw3 tbe Gallia Christiana Nova, an admirable work, 
composed by the Con;;n*galtou of St. Mtuir, tom. ▼«. p. 47 i.— 
Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, torn. «i. rap. 'pcxVii. p. %56. The 
letters patent of Pope Gregory XV. by which die establishment 
of this famous congregation was approved and confirmed, were 
criticised with great severity and rigour by Launoy, that for* 
midable scourge of all the monasne orders, in li^ Exatneit 
Privil, S. Oerroani, tom. iii. p. t. opp. p. 303. The samo ait* 
thor gives an account of the disseasiofts dat 4 rose in this con* 
^ gregation immediately after its ctiaMUhtnont ; but an accoum 
wUob savours too much of that partiality that he was chargeable 
wi^ whenever he treated of mohaatic afiatrs*. see his Assert. 
Tttgpidtr in ptivil s. Medud* p* V bwtd. p. S8t, '%b. iii. 

Opp. p. ft. 
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Tfte V^ttory 6f Romi^^Chwch, 

ceNT. i» furnlsliied inth aji the mcane and of 

® ahuudawce, anid^th^Tery 
rAHT I. thing that can tend tn fhciUtate their w)onr« and 
\^,y^ readk;r thie^ succcis^ni [^}. It be ahcuidantiy 


C*] TIrt BenedictliM>8 c^lebrats, in pompolis term9, tli«* ex* 
pkitH of this congregation in general, and more eapeeialty tiieir 
^foalouB ftud succojiBful kboimn in reultowng oi^er, diHeiplin^B^ Wtd 
vbtuc, in $k gt‘cat numbei^ trf nittf«is$terieB, wbicb wor<* &lUng 
into nitn tbrougii Uh» iiulolouc^ aiid corrujition of theii* licentiouH 
membet^j; $iee th^^ Voyage dc deux lleligieux Jiurw^dictih® de 
]a Congi^o^tion ijle S. Meur, tom. i. p, IG. tom. ii. p. 47. This 
eulogy, t^iOugh p^rhapH exaggetu,ted» not eotifeily unmerited ; 
And there ia no^ doubt but the Benedictines have contributed 
much to reatCre the credit of the monastic ordersu , There are, 
neverdielcss, several classes of ecclesiastics ij^. the llomisb. 
church, who are no well-wif’ eta to this Icainetl congregation, 
tliough their disUlve ho fom - d oa different roa«ion$. In the 
first class, we may phu*c a c< itain number of ambitious prektes, 
whose artful puqmsos Ha'C boon disapjminted by this ingenious 
fraternity; for tlje monks of St* Muur, having turned tbeir 
principal study tot^ards amient histoiy and anthpnties of every 
kind, and being perfectly acquainted uith anckut records, 
diplomas, and charters, are thus peculiarly qualified to maintain 
their possessions, their jurisdirtions, and jn’liileges, iigainst the 
litigious pretensions of the bishops, and have, in fact, maintained 
them with more succchs than their order could do in former 
times, when destitute of learning, or but ill funikliwl with the 
knowledge of ancient histoiy. llie Jesuits form the second 
class of advei'fiaries, with whom thin leauicil congregation has 
been obliged to snuggle; for their lustre and reputation heing 
con&idCrahly eclipsed hy the numeiOus and admirable pfodjiations 
of theso Benedictines, they bare me<l ibeir utmoat endeavouTs 
to sink, or at lenvt to dimtnisb, the credit of »uch Ihrmidable 
rivals* 8ee Simon, I.ettros Choisies, lorn. iv\ p. 36i 45* These 
Benedictines have a third set of eneiniep, who are instigated 
by superstition ; and it is not improbable that tins superstition 
may be accompanied with a certain mixture of onvy. ^ To 
understand this fully, it lauftt he idiserved, that tW karticd 
monks, of whom we are now speaking, have suk^tituted an 
assiduous application to the culture of philology and Hlerature, 
in the place of that bodfly and manual hdicmr which tho rule 
\ ot St. Benedict prescribes to bk followers* The 'more r^u»t‘, 
healthy, and vigofoua n 3 | 0 ttk% obliged tn employe a cei^in 
portion of the day in worieing With bands; while d^ose 
of a weidtei oonsiitutlon, and Superior geniuB, we allowed to 
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jknowti, to those who hmp any acquaiotanee i^ith cent. 
the histwjf . and progress of ^nung in Europe, ti 
what «^{il advh>otages the repowic of letters 
Jbas deiiwed Irom the estahtishmeot of tins tamoos WyW 
OoQgregatioO* whose numw'ous and admirable 
prodacUons have cast a great light upon all the 
various hrancbes of philology and belles lettres, 
and whose' researches have taken in the whole 
cirde of science, philosophy excepted [yj* 

excliai;^ baddy for mental tabeor, and int^ead of tbiiltiratinc: 
the lands or gardens of the convent, to epend days in 
the pursuit of knowled^S hotli human and divine. The hkz 5 ^ 
nsotiks envy thin hodUy reptoae ; and the eupemtitioue and 
fanatical ones, udio are vehemently piejmUced m favour of 
the ancient monastic discipline, behold, with contempt, the«e 
learned rpsearclies as iiul^ecoming the monastic ehameter, 
nince they tend to divert the mind from divine contemplation. 

auperstitiova and absurd opinion was maintained, with 
peculiar waimth and vehemence, by Armand Jolm Boutbe- 
iioi do Eaiice, abbot of La Tiappe, in his book Des Devoirs 
lVIoiMisti<ju<Ji« ; upon which the Bottedictines employeil Ma- 
' biHcm, the most learned of thfdr fraternity, to defend their 
cause, and to e?cpose the reyveries of Uie diliot in their proper 
colours. This he did with mnackable success, in his famous 
book, De Studiis Monastics, which was hrst publiMihed in 
Bvo, at Palis, in the year 1(591, parsed afterwards through 
several eilitions, and was translated into different langimgea. 

Hence arose that celebrated ^luestion, ivhich wan long debated 
with gmat warmth and animosity tn Prance, vi^ How far 
a monk may, oont^istently with Ids thnrarter, apply himself 
to (he »tudy of Jltemtuie?’* There \h nn elecrant and interest* 
ing history of this controveisy given by Vincent ThuiJliei, a 
most ieamed vnonk of the congregation »f St, Mam ; see the 
Opera Posthuma Mabillonll ot Kuinartii, tom* U p. 965 — 425. 

The cmioas reader will find an suxount of the authors 
and learned pro^luetions with which the congregation of 
Maur baa enrithed the republic of letters, in Pli. le Cerfa 
Bibliothequo Historique et Critique des Auieurs do la Con- 
gregation de St. Maui* published at the Haguiv hi Svo. in 
; and also in Bei’iiard tWe BibUothpca Denedtctltio* 
Maurmna, publishod in 8vo. at Augsburg, in ^Thrtie 

lleniHliirtitiee ^till inaintain t)mir literary Ime by the frequent 
^^ubHcitiion ofrWrned end kbochms prodnetipna m all \ 

^ vnidoiigi bftdivhca of sacied and profane Uteialure. 
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CENT. XXVII. Though these pious attempts to re* 
8FCK n. mohasteriee were not entirely unsoeei^ 

piRi u fuJ* yet the effects they produced, evm in thoso 
Wy^ places where they had succeed^ most, came 
far short of that perfection of austerity that had 
seized the imaginations of a set of persons, whose 
number is considerable in the Hoinisb church, 
though their credit be small, and their severity be 
generally looked upon as excetssive and disgusting. 
These rigid ceniiors having always in their eye 
the andeni discipline of the monastic orders, 
and bmt on reducing the modern convents to 
that austere discipline, looked upon the changes 
above*mentioned as imperfect and trilling. They 
considered a monk as a person obliged, by the 
sanctity of his professio to spend his whole days 
in prayers, tears, contoiu[>lation, and silence ; in 
the perusal of holy books, and the hai’dships of 
bodily labour; nay, they went so far as to 
maintain, that all other designs, and all other 
occupations, however laudable and excellent in 
themselves, were entirely foreign from the mo- 
nastic vocation, and, on that account, vain and 
sinful in persons of that order. This severe plan 
of monasiie discipline was recommended by several 
persons, whose obscurity put it out of their power 
to induence many in its behalf ; but it was also 
adopted by the Jansenists, who reduced it to prac- 
tice in certain places [j?], and in none with more 
success and reputation than in the female convent 

[-jj See the Meinou’ea de Port-Royal, toBi* ik p- 601, 602* 
Martin Baicos, tlie moat celebrated Janseniat of tWs eentury, 
introduced this auatere rale of discipline into the monastery 
ol Cyran. of which be was abbot* See t^ie Gallia Chrw^ 
tiarm, tom. li. p. — ^Moleon* Voyages Litiirgiqucs, p. 

ISi. Hut alter the death Of tfm famotts abbot, the monies of 
hw <.Unst*»r relapeed into disorder, ai>d 

tWir former manners. See Voyitge 4* 

I. p. 1. p. I8w 
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of Port-Royai, where it has subsisted froTO th« year cent. 
J6Z6 onl® our time [<»]. These steps of Jan- 
senists esccited a spirit of euftoJation, and aerei’ai^pAfct t. 
monasteries exerted tbemseltes in the imitation of WyW 
this austere model ; but they were all sui'passed 
by the famoqrs Boutbillier de Rancoi abbot de la 
Trappe {b\ who, with the most ardent zeal and 
indelaUgabic labour, attended with uncommon 
suec^, introduced into his monastery this disci- 
pline, in all its austere and shocking perfection. 

This ahbot, so illustrious by his birth, and so 
remarkable for bis extraordinary derotimi, rvas * 

BO happy as to Tindicate his fraternity from tha 
charge of excesshe superstition, which the Jan- 


{a] IW^t, Histolrtt Ordrca, tottt. v. cliflip. xliv. p* 455. 

This illustrious abbot showed very eaily an e3t-» 
traordinary geniua for the ^bpllos letiies. At the age of t6n« 
he was waster of several of the Greek and Rowan poets^ and 
understood Homer iMjrfectly. At the age of twelve or fhir- 
tee^n, he gave an edition of Anawenn. with learned annotations. 
Some allege, that he had imbllied the veduptuous spirit 

of that poet, and that Iih subsequent application to the study 
of theology in the Sorbemno did not ©\ti«gui&h, it entirely. 
They also attribute his conversion to a singulair incident. 
They troll us, that re turning from the country^ after six weeks ab- 
sence from a lady whom lie lo^^d passionately (ami not in vain), 
he went directly to her clwunber by a hack stair, without having 
the patience to make any previous inquiry about her bealih 
and situation, On opening the door he found the chamber 
illuminated and hung with black ; tmd, on approatdiing the Iwvl, 
saw the most hideous spectncle that could "he presented to his 
eyes, and the most ailapted to mortify passion, inspii-e horror, 
and engender the gloom of melancholy devotion, in a mind too 
lively and too much agiuted to improve this shoclring change 
to the purposes of rational piety; no saw hW^lair mistress an, ‘ 
hor shroud — dead of the sirnatl poX'^all her charms 
aucceoded by the ghastly lines of deaths and the finghtful tnarha 
of that terrible disorder, — From that moment, it is said, our 
ahbot retired from the world, ropairsd to La Tnapp?*, 'the mof^t 
glqomy, barren, and desolate epot in the whole kiojBtdom of 
VrantPi and there spent the last forty year* of his ftfe in per** 
petaal aots of ilie nto$t austere piety. 
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CENT, sotusts had drawn n^n thewsekeshy the ajistcrity 
xy"- of their luotta^tic aisdpline; and sodety 

*Tr r " observed the severe and laborious refe" of the 
^ ancient Cistercians, whom they even surpaased in 
abstinence, mortifications, and self-denial. This 
order still subsists, under the denondnation of the 
Beformed Bernardins of La Trappe, and has 
several monasteries both in Spain and Itidy but, 
if credit may be ^vcn to the accounts of writers 
who seem to be well informed, it is degencmtitig 
gradually from the austere and psunful discipline 
of its famous founder fcj. 

Nfwmo. XXVIII. The Romish church, from whose 
"Xm prolific womb all the various forms of superstition 
founded, isjsued forth in an ainaring bundance, saw several 
new monastic establishineuis arise within its bor- 
ders during this century. The greatest part of 
them wo shall pass over in silence, and confine 
ourselves to the mention of those which have oh. 
tained some degree of fame, or at least made a 
certain noise in the world. 

Wo begin with the Fathers of the Oratory of the 
Holy Jesus, a famous order, ins^tituted by Caidinal 
Beriille, a iiian of genius and talents, who dis- 
played his ahililios with snch success in the service, 
noth of state and church, that he was generally 
looked upon as equally qualified for shining in 
these very difFereut spheres. iTiis order, wljich, 
both in the nature of its i*ules, and in the design 
of its estahlishment, seems to be in direct opposi- 
tion to that of the Jesuits, was founded in the 
year 1613, has produced a considerable number of 


Cf'3 Miirso)ier, Vii* de t'Abbe de la tVnppc, ptaWished at 
i’afis in 1702, in tto. and in 1703, ip 2 vol*. Jl2too. — ^Mrau- 
|W)n, Via dn M* l’Al»b6 de la ‘Trappe, puitilbfaed at Pairas in 
2 roll. 8to. in 1702. — FeUbina, Peawiptiim de ]‘Ablm;^e de 
la pnblislind »t Patw in 1671.-— Ilelyot. Ilistoiic dea 

Oldies Uim. vi, fiiap. i. p. 1, 
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]p«tsons eminent for their piety, leatning, and cekt. 
^quenoe, and s«till maintairia its reputation ttt this 
reapmA. '< its membere, hower^^, have, on aoiMniiit 
of certain theological prodnct^^a, been euepected SM»y<«,i/ 
of introducing new opinions ; and this suspicidn 
has not only ^n raised, but is also industriously 
fomented and propagated by the Jesuits. The 
priests who «nter Into this society are not obliged 
to renounce their j^roperty or possessions, but only 
to refuse all ecclesiastical cures or othees to which 
atty tixCd revenues or honours are ann^ed, as 
long as they continue members of this finitemity, 
from which they are, however, at liberty to 
retire whenever tlu*y think proper [c?]. Wiile 
they continue in the order, they are bound to 
perform, with the greatest fidelity and accuracy, 
all the priestly functions,' and to turn the whole 
bent of their zeal and industry to one single point, 
even the preparing and qualifying themselves and 
others for dischai^ng them daily with greater 
Mrfectiou, and more abundant fruits. If,' there- 
fore, we consider this order in the original end of 
its institution, its convents may, not improperly, 
be called the schools of sacerdotal divinity [cj. It 
is nevertheless to be observed, that in later times, 


[rfl Fathom or Priests (as thry are aho eaUetl) 
iil the oratory, are «oti propeily speakijif;, leligious, oi looiiks, 
beiftg boiiifid by no votv»» and their mstitute beioj^ purely eccle- 
siastical Or sacerdotal. ^ 

[c] See Habert de Ceribi> Vie clu Cardinal Kcrulle, Fon- 
dateiir de TOiUtoire de published at Paris in 4to. in 

the year l64G.~Morini Vita Authp prefixed to biw Orien- 
taU% 3, 4, 5. 110. — U. Sinion, Lettres Choibles, torn. H. 
p. 60. et Bibbotheque Critique (published under the ficiitioua 
name of St* Jorre) tom. iU* p. 303s. 324?. 330* For an Btmini 
of the gonith itnd capacity of Bomlle, see Baillee, Vie de 
Richer, p. 220— 342,— Lo Vaesor, Hbtoire do Louia 
tom. iii. p. Histoire des Ortlres^ tout. viii. 

chap* a. p« 53.*-*^GalIm Chrbd«nft Bonedictinor, tom* vii. 
p,07G, 
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CRNT, the Fathers of the Oratoiy have not confined 
thetnsdves |o this single object, b«t have imper- 
” ceptihly cxtmded their original plan, and applied 
theinaelves to the study of polite literature and 
theology, which they teach with reputation in 
their colleges f/J. 

After these Fathers, the next place is due to 
tlie Priests of the Missions, an order founded hy 
Vincent de Paul (who has obtained, not long ago, 
the honours of sdntship), and formed into u 
regular congregation, in the year 163^, by Pope 
Urban VIII. The i*ule prescribed to this society, 
by its founder, lays its members under the three 
following obligations : First, to purify th^nnselves, 
and to aspire daily to higher degrees of sanctity 
and perfection, by prayei meditation, the peru- 
sal of pious books, and ('ther devout exercises : 
Secondly, to employ eight months of tJie year in 
the villages, and, in general, among the country- 
people, in order to instruct them in the principles 
of religion, form them to the practice of piety and 
virtue, accommodate their differences, and admi- 
nister consolation and rdief to the su'k and indi- 
gent ; Thirdly, to inspect and gOA'crn the semi- 
naries in M’hicli persons designed for holy orders 
receive their education, and to instruct the candi- 
dates for the ministry in the sciences tliat relate 
to their respective vocations 
The Priests of the Missions were also intrusted 
with the direction and government of a. Female 
order called Virgins of Love, or Daughters of Cha- 
rity, whose ofiice it was to mlminister assistance 

Th« Fathers of the Oratory will ftow be obhi|;ed, 
in a toora psiticular manner, to extend tbeir plan; since, by 
the suppression of the Jesnits in Fmneie, tbs education of youth 
is committed to them. 

Abely, Vie de Vincent de Paul, published in 4to. at 
Paris in 1664. — Helyot, loe. ciu tdm. <3iap. xi. p. $4.^ 
Gatlla Christiana, tom. tii. p, 998. , 
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and relief to indigent persons, who were confined cent. 
to their beds by sickness and indmi^. This 
order was founded by a noble \irgiii, whose 
name was Louisa le Grai^ and receired, in the 
year 1660, the approbation of Pope Clement 
IX [/i]. — The Breihren and Sisters of the pious 
and Christian Schools, who are now cotnmonly 
called Pietists, were fonntMi into a society in the 
year 1678, by Nicholas Bayre, and obliged, by their 
engagements, to devote tbrnnselves to the educa- 
tion of poor children of both sexes {*]. It would 
be endless to mention all the religious societies 
which rose and fell, were formed by fits of zetd, 
and dissolved by external incidents, or by their 
own internal principles of instability and decay, 

XXIX. If the Company of Jesus, so called, Th« foci^y 
which may be considered as the soul of the papal 
hierarchy, and the main spring that directs its 
motions, had not been invincible, it must have 
sunk under the attacks of those formidable enemies 
that, daring the coarse of this century, assailed 
it on all sides and from every quarter. When 
we consider the multitude of the adversaries the 
Jesuits had to encounter the heinous crimes with 
which they were charged, the innumerable aifronls 
they received, and the various calamities in which 
they were involved, it must appear astonishing 
that they yet subsist ; and still more sof that 
they enjoy any degree of public esteem, and 
are not, on the contrary, sunk in oblivion, or 
covered with infamy* In France, Holland, Po- 
land, and Italy, they experienced, from time to 
time, the bitter clfects of a warm and vehement 


fA} Gobillon, Vie <le Ma^lfttne De Giwi, Fondatric^ d«a 
niTes de la Charite, publhbed in 12mo. at Pans, in the year 
1676. 

£0 Helyot, Hisknre dea Ordrea, tom. vni. cibap. xsx. p. 
283. 
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CENT, opposition, andi w^re, both in fiubliKJ and private, 
xvii.^ accused of ih9 greatest enormities, ai^ diarged 
"artV. with maintaid^ |Hestilential errprs aMloriaxiins, 
^-1 ^ that wei*e fe<{ua}fy destructive of the temporal 
and eternal iiderests of mankind, by their tend- 
ency to extingui^ fhe spirit of true religion, 
and to ironble the order and j peace of civil 
swiety. The Jansenists, and all who e^oused 
their cause, distinguished themselves more espe- 
cially in this opposition. They composed an 
innumerable miutltudc of books, in order to 
cover tlw! sons of Loyola with eternal r^woach, 
and to expt>se tiieiu to the hatred and scorn 
of tlie whole universe. Nor were these pixuluc- 
tions mere defamatory libels dictated liy malice 
alone, or pompous de lamatiuns, destitute of 
arguments and evidej *n.' On the contrary, 
they were attended with the strongest denionstra- 
tioTi, being drawn from undeniable facts, atid 
confirmed by unexceptionable tefaliinouies [itj. 

[*A] An areouTit qf tlib oppowitioD to> and of these contests 
with, tho tTobuits, would matter tar itiany volumes; 

Hiuce tliere is scarcely any JElpman Catholic country which hiiw 
not been the theatre of violent divibiona between the sonb of 
Loyola, and the inap^istiatea, nionk<i^ or doctors, of the lloinlbh 
church. In the«o contests, the‘ Jesuits seemed almost aiwaya 
to be vanquisliod; and neveitlieless, in the issue, they always 
came YicioricuLs from the field of controversy. A Janseniat 
w»*iter proposed, bomo years a^ro, to collect into one relation 
the jiccounts of the^e contests that lie dispersed in a 
tude of hoohs, and to give a complete history of this fiunous 
otiler. The first volume of his work accordingly ap]>eare)d at 
Utre<‘ht, in the ycaa’ 1741, was accompanied witli a cunoits 
preface, and entitledi Histoire des Ileligieux de la Com^rngnia 
de Jesus. If we may give credit to what this author talk us of 
the voyaged ho undertook, the dangers and difficulties he en- 
countered, and the number of years he spent in investigating 
tin* proceedings, and in detecting the hands and artifices of 
the Jesuits, we mubt certainly be peiauqded, that no man could 
be better qualified for composing the history of this insidious 
order. But this goo<i man, returning imprudently into France, 
Mas disco Ncied by his exasperated enemies the Jesuits, and » 
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Yet all this was far from overturning that &bric 
of prohmnd and insidious policy which the Je- 
suits had raised, under the protection of the 
Roman pontiffs, and the corniivauce of deluded 
princes and nations. It seemed, on the contrary, 
as if th<‘ opposition of such a multitude of enemies 
and accusers had strengtlieued their interest in- 


said U) liavf* porislied inist^rably by tlR*Ir bands. Ilrnce not 
iibov(‘ a third part of lus intended work was oitbor publisinul 
or fiin.'ihod for tlie press, Some tJlinfys may be adtl(*d, 

botli by way of eorreetion and ilbistration, to wliat Dr. INIoslieiiu 
lias hi ro said roncerjiing’ tltiH Instory of the Jestiits and ils no- 
thitr. [n the first plaee^ ifs author or compiler is still alive, 
le^ldo Jit the Hague, passes by the name of lienard, is supposed 
to he a dtin^'cuist, arul a relation of the famous father Qtieiiel, 
^nIioih Lite Jtisuits perseeutod willi such violeiieo in France. 

Ls u nulive of IVaiiee, and bolonned lo tite oratory. It is also 
true, lhat be went thither from Jb/dand several yt^ars ago; arul 
it was believed, that, lu* bad fallen a victim t(» tho resentment of 
the J»‘r.iiits, fin til his return to die Hjigiie proved that report 
fsibe. Secondly, this fiistory is carried no fjirtluu* down than 
the year jo7‘J. Jiol withstanding the express promises and eii- 
gageiiients ]>y which the author bound IdnjNeJf, four and twenty 
venrs ago (iu the IhL-faeo to his fiix. vobiioe), to puldish tfio 
whole in a rmy short time, declaring that it was ready for iho 
press. I'his s'Usj>en'^ion is far from bung lioriomahle to I\'Jr. 
Jh'uard, who is srill living at the lJagu<‘. ami coiiHoquenlly at full 
llherty to Jiecomplish hi^ promise. Tills has made, some suspect, 
thsit though IMr. lieuard is too mucli out of tlie JeHu'.ls’ retuli 
li) he influenced by their threatenings, lio is not, how'over, too 
far from tliein ro l>e moved by the eloquence of their jiromi.ses, 
or stedfast emntgli to stand onlagain‘«l the remonslranceH 

they may liave employed to ]»reveiit tJie farther publication of 
his historj', it, maybe ob'-mved, tbirdly? that the chnracter of 
St traveller, who has studied tlio iramiers and conduct of the 
desiiits iu the most reiuarhabie scenes of their traTisa- tiouH in 
lhiroj)0, and the r>tlu‘r parts of the globe, is here as«uined by 
Mr. Ihiiiard as the most pleasing manner of r<»Tiveying the ac- 
counts tvhicli he coin[>ih*d in his closet. These accounts do not 
appear to he false, thougli the character of a traveller, assumed 
by the coinpibu*. be flctilious. ft iniiftt be allowxsh on the con- 
trary, that Sir. Denard ha.s drawn bis relations from good Mourevs, 
though his style, and manner cannot well lie jvtstified from iho 
dmrge of acrimony and midignlty. 
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CENT, stead of diQiiniabing it, and added to tbeir afHU‘» 
ence aiid pvos^rity instead of bringing on their 

PA Mr” destruction. Amidst the storm that threatened 
them with, a fatal shipwreck, they directed their 
course with the utmost dexterity, tranquillity, and 
prudence. Thus they got safe into the desired 
harhour, and arose to the very summit of spiritual 
authority in the church of Rome. Avoiding 
rather than i^ppelling the assaults of their enemies, 
opposing for the most part patience and silence to 
their redoubled insults, they proceeded uniformly 
and stedfastly to their great purpose, ai»d they 
seemed to have attained it. For those very na- 
tions who formerly looked upon a Jesuit as a kind 
of monster, and as a pubhe pest, commit, at this 
day, some through neces.- . 'y, some through choice, 
and others through both, a great part of their in- 
terests and transactions to the direction of this 
most artful and powerful society [/]. 


[/] ft way p<>rlia]>9 be affirmed with truth, that none of the 
Rowan Catholic iiationa attacked the Jesuits with more vehe- 
mence and animosity than the French have done upon seveml 
OccaiftioriB ; and it is certain, that the Jesuits in that kiiif^dotn 
have been, more than once, iuvolvetl in great difficulties and dis- 
tress. To bo convinced of this, the reader has only to consult 
Du Bonlays lli-storia Acadeniiie Parisiensls, tom. vL p. 5.59. 
fi ts. (576. 7S8. 742. 744. 763. 774. 874. 890. 898. 909, in wJiich 
he will find an ample and accurate account of the resolutions and 
transactions of tJie parlinment and university of Paris, and also 
of the proceedings of llie people in general, to the detriment 
of this artful and dangerous society. But what was the final 
issue of all these resolutions and transactions, and in wliat did 
till this opposition end ? I answer, in the exaltation and grandeur 
of the Jesuits., They hail been banished with ignominy out 
of the kingdom, and were recalled from tlieir exile, and 
honourably restored to their former credit, in the year 1604, 
under the reign of Henry IV. notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of many persons of the highest rank and dignity, (who were 
shocked beyond expression at, this Waccountably mean and 
ignoble step. See Memoires de Sully (the modem edition 
published at Geneva), towif v. p. 8S. 314. After that period, 
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XXX. All the different branches of literature cent. 
received, during this century, in the Bfjore" po- 
lished Roman Cathode countries, a neirde^eof i* 
lustre and improvement. France, S[)ain, ItaJyif 
and the Netherlands, pi-oduced several men etni- the state of 
nent for their genius, erudition, and acquaintance icnrnin*: iu 
with the learned languages. This happy circum-o7iio«* 
stance must not, however, be attiibuted to the 
labour of the schools, or to the methods and pro- 
cedui'e of public education j for the old, dry, 
perjtlexing, inelegant, ^ scholastic method of in- 
struction prevailed then, and indeed still takes 
place in both the higher and lower seminaries of 
h'arning j and it is the peculiar tendency of this 
method to damp genius, to depress, instead of 
exciting and encouraging, the generous efforts of 
the mind towards the pursuit of truth, and to 
load the memory with a multitude' of insignificant 
words and useless distinctions. It was beyond 
the borders of these pedantic seminaries, that 
genius was encouraged, and directed by great and 
eminent patrons of science, who oj>ened new paths 
to the attainment of solid learning, and presented 
the sci(!nces under a new and engaging aspect to 
the studious youth. It must be observed here, in 
justice to the French, that they bore a distin- 
guished part in this literary reformation. — Excited 
by their native force of genius, and animated by 
the encouragement that learning and learned men 
received from the munificence of Lewis XIV. 
they cultivated with success almost all the various 
branches of literature, and, rejecting the barba- 
rous jargon of the schools, exhibited learning 


tlicy moved the. maiti-spvifigs of •'OTermnent both in elrawh and 
Rtate, and ntiil rontintfe to sit, though invisibly, at the helm of 
both. 'I'be reader must again be advertised, tbat'this note 

was written by Do Mosbetm some years before the suppressiuu 
of the society of the Jesuits in ll^nnce. 
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CENT, uiulor an elegant and alluring form, and tlieveby 
multiplied the number of its votaries and pu- 

PAKT 'i‘ trons [mj. Tt is well known how much the ex- 
I ample and labours of this polite nation contributed 
to deliver other countries from the yoke of scho- 
lastic bondage. 

The«tiiteof XXXI. The Aristotelians of this century were 

phiiosojjhy. ^ intricate dialectitaans, w'bo had the name 
of the Slagiritt; always in their mouths, without 
the least portion of his genius, or any tolerable 
knowledge of his sj'stern ; and they maintained 
their empire in the schools, notwithstanding the 
attempts that had been made to dimi)iish their 
ere<lit. It was long before the court of Homo, 
which beheld with terror whatever bore tlxi 
smallest aspect of novelty, >uld think of consent- 
ing to the introdnclioti of ; more rational philoso- 
phy, or permit the nnnlcni discoveries in that 
nobki science to be explained with freedom in the 
public seminaries of leaniing. This appears suffi- 
ciently from the fate of (ialilei, the famous ma- 
thematician of Vlorence, wlio was cast into prison 
by the court of in<piisii,ion, for adf»pting the sen- 
timents of Cojternicus, in relation to the consti- 
tution of the solar syst<?m. It is true, indeed, 
that D(,‘s Cartes and ( Jasseiidi tbe one by his 
new philosophy, and the other hy his admirable 
writings, gav'C a mortal wound to the Peripatetics, 
and excited a spirit of liberty and emulation that 
changed the face of science in France. It was 
under the auspicious influence of these adventur- 
ous guides, that several eminent men of that nation 


[w] Foi' an account of this matter, seo Voltairo’.s 

Siocle do Loui» XIV'. and more especially the chapters in the 
Ni'coinl volume relative lo the arts and sciences. 

C”3 fsce Gassendi Exereitatiunes Pafadox® adversus Aristo- 
, ^,'tpleos. Oporuni, tom. iii. This suhde .and judicions work 
> contrilmtod, porha])R, more than any thlngjittlso," to hurt the 
cause, and min the credit, of the Peripatetics. 
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abandoiiod 1,1ip porploxed and intricate wilds of‘ cent. 
tljc phil().soj)liy tliat was langlit by the modeni 
Arislotolians ; and throwing off Ibo shackles of Vaht i. 
more authority, dared to consult tfic dictates of WyW 
reasoji and cxperienco, in the study of nat ure, and 
in the investigsitioii of truth. Among the>e con- 
verts to tnie philosophy, several Jesuits, and a still 
greater nuiuhcr of Jansenists and Priests of the 
< )ratoiy, distinguished themselves ; and, accord- 
ingly, Avefind in this list the respect ahh* names of 
Ma|cl)rancho, Arnauld, Lmni, Nicole, I’uscal, 
who acquired immortal fame hy illustrating and 
improving tlie doctrine of l)es Carles, and ac- 
commoduting it to the purpost^sof huniitn life|'oj. 

The modesty, circurnspeetion, and scltdhlfidcnce 
of (jassemli, wlio confessed the s<;tinty measure of 
his knowledge, and pretended to no other merit 
than that of pointing out a rational method of 
arriving at truth, wliile othci's boasted that they 
had already found it out, rendered him disagree- . 
able in France. The ardent curiosity, the fervour, 
preoipitution, and irnpulience tfftliat lis'oJy people, 
could not bear the slow and cautious nH'tliod of 
proceeding tliat Avas reconimcmied by the cool 
wisdom of this prudent irnpnrer. They wanted to 
get at the summit of philosophy, Avithout cliinh- 
irjg the steps that lead to it. 


f/i] I'hpsfi grf*at men vpry ill by t!jt' 

Vrjijtuft'tits, <jri Hft'tMint <>l‘ tbfir juu] yAcpllent labours. 

They wrrt* arciistMi by scbolasiics of irirli^ion, 

autl w'lTP pvtJTj c)i.Tr<:tMj wltb hy IVuhpr Hurdouixi, wbo 

was really inlnxinttcd with liic drauglits bo had 

from the mmidy fuioiljiinN «»f l^•ripat4^^i^ hikI M'holoHtic 
See his Aihei Detev ti, in bis ()]*p. l*osllnnn. p, J. and 
It m easy to peiveiv** the leasons of all this refApnlinent: nitice tbe 
Cartesian sysiein, which uiuied at resttfriiig tlie authority of roifc- 
wm and the lin^lit of imc philowophy, wan by no hieatts proper 
to defend tho pretensionH of Rome and the vau<i« of popery, 
dark ajid inttirate jaigtit of the Peripateiux 
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CKNT. Towards the conclusion of this century, many 
xvn. eminent meti in Italy and in other countries, 
PAni i! followed the example of the French, in throwing 
off the yoke of the Peripatetics, and venturing 
into the paths that were newly opened for the 
investigation of truth. This desertion of the old 
philosophy was at til's! attended with that timo- 
rousnoss and seeresy that arose ffotn apprehensions 
of the displeasure and resentment of the court of 
Home; but, as soon as it was known that the 
Roman pontiffs beheld with less indignation and 
jealousy the new discoveries in metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and natural philosopliy, then the deserters 
broke their chains with greater confidence, and 
proceeded with greater ^-ecdom and boldness in 
the pursuit of truth. 

I’hc rcspcc* XXXll. After this general account of the state 
tiTemomof^jp learning in the Roman Catliolic countries, it 
nedictines, Will Tiot DC improper to point out, m a more par- 
manner, those of the Roirii&h writers, who 
and Jante- contributed most to the propagation and impt ove- 
oXvat'Ion sacivd and profane erudition during 

ofwcrea the course of this century. The Jesuits were, for 
huMturc"*®^ long time, not onl^ possessed of an undisputed 
pre-eminence in this respect, but were, moreover, 
considered as almost the sole tbunlains of uni versid 
knowledge, and the only religious order that made 
any figure in the literary world. And it most 
be confessed by all, who are not misled by want 
of candour or of proper informulion, that this 
famous society was adorned by many persons of 
uncommon genius and learning. The names of 
Petau, Sirmond, Poussiues, Lahhe, and Abram, 
will live as long as letters shall be held in honour ; 
and even that of Ilardouin, notwithstanding 
the singularity of his disordered fancy, and the 
extravagance of tnimy of his opinions, will escape 
oblivion, - ** 
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' ' , I**" ' 

It is at tLe same time to be observed, that the 
literary gloiy of the Jesuitsi shifevod a remai^t)le 
eclipse, during the coarse of this centory^ from 
the growing lustre of the Benedictine order, and 
more especially of the Congregpsition of St. Maur. 
The Jesuits werte perpetually boasting of the 
eminent merit and lustre of their society on the 
one hand, and exposing, on the other, to public 
wntempt, the ignorance and stupidity of the 
Benedictines, who, indeed, formerly made a veiy 
ditferent figure from what they do at present. 
Their view in this was to form a plausible pretext 
for invading tbc rights of the latter, and engross- 
ing their ample revenues and possessions ; but the 
Benedictines resolved to disconcert this insidious 
project, to wipe off the reproach of ignorance that 
had heretofore been cast upon them with too 
much justice, and to disappoint the rapacious 
avidity of their enemies, ana roh them of their 
pretexts. For this purpose they not only erected 
schools in their monasteries, for the instruction 
of youth in the various branches of learning and 
science, hut also employed such of their select 
members, as were distln^tished by their erudition 
and genius, in composing a variety of learned 
pro<luctiorjs, tliat were likely to survive the 
waste of time, adapted to^ vindicate the honour 
of the fraternity, and to reduce its enemies to 
silence. This important task has been executed, 
Avith incredible ability and success, by Mabillon, 
D’Achery, Massnet, Uuinart, Bcaugendre, Gar- 
Tiier, Ue la Rue, Martene, Montfaucon, and other 
eminent men pf that learned order. It is to 
these Benedictines that we are indebted for the 
best editions of the Greek and Latin fathers ; for 
the discovery of many curious r(‘Cord8 aftd an- 
cient documents, thtit throw a new light upon the 
history of remote ages, , and upon the aijtt^nities 
of vari(His cou^ri^ \ for the best . Woo^hta of 
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CLNT. ancient tmnsaetioos, whetlicr ecclesiasHcal or 

\vn. political, and of the manners and customs of the 
vAiii 1 ! earliest times j for the" improvement of chrono- 
logy, and the oilier branches of literature. In 
all these parts of philology and belles lettrcs, the 
religious order now under consideration has shone 
Aviih a distinguished lustre, and given specimens 
of their knowledge, discernment, and industry, 
that are worthy of being transmitted to tho latest 
posterity. It would be perhaps difficult to assign 
a reason for that visible decline of learning among 
the Jesuits, that commenced precisely at that 
very period when the Benedictines began to 
make this eminent figure in the republic of 
letters. The fact, however, is mideniablej and 
the Jesuits have long bf ‘U at a loss to produce 
anyone or more of their niembei’h a bo are quali- 
fied 1o dispute Ihe prc-einiticncc, or even to claim 
an equality, with the Bcnediclines. I'he latter 
still continue to shine in the various branches of 
philology, and, almost every year, enrich tlio 
literary world with productions that furnish 
abundant proofs of their learning and industry j 
whereas, if we except a single M'^ork, published by 
tho Jestiits of Antwerp, many years have passerl 
since the sons of I^oyola have given any satis- 
factory proofs of their boasted learning, or added 
to the mass of literature any work worthy to bo 
compared with the labours of the followei's of 
Benedict. 

These learned monks excited the emulation of 
the Priests of the Oratory, whose efforts fo 
resemble them were far from being destitute of 
success. Several members of this latter order 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable 
proficiency in various branches both of sacred and 
profane litciuture. This, to mention no more 
exatnples, appears sufficiently frwn the writings 
of Morin, Thomassin, and Simon, and from that 
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adffliraBle work of Charles de Cointe, entitled, 
The Ecclesiastical Annals of France. The Jan- 
senists also deserve a place in the list of those 
who cultivated letters with industry and success. 
jMany of tlieiv productions abound with erudition, 
and scveml of them excel both in elegance of 
style and precision of method ; and it may be 
said, in geTieral, that their writings were t'mit»ently 
Serviceable in the instruction of youth, and also 
proper to contribute to the progress of leaniing 
among persons of riper years. The writings of 
those who composed the community of Port- 
Royal the works of Tillemont, Amauld, 
Nicole, Pascal, and Lancelot, with many other 
elegant and useful productions of persons of this 
class, were undoubtedly an ornament to French 
literature duiing this century. The other religi- 
ous societies, the higher and lower orders of the 
clergy, had also among them men of learning and 
genius, that reflected a lustre upon the respective 
classes to which they belonged. Nor ougnt this 
to he a matter of admiration ; since nothing is 
more natural than that, in an immense multitude 
of monk's and clergy, all possessed of abundant 
leisure for study, and of the best opportunities of 
improvement, there should bcHouie who, unwilling 
to hide or throw away such a precious l.iicnt, 
ivonld employ with success this leisure and these 
opportunities in the culture of the scienc(‘s. It 
is nevertheless eei’tain, that the cmTacnt men who 
were to be found beyond the limits of the four 


[p] MoBMFurs dp Port- Royal was a fjonoral donomiaation 
which comjnelicndpd al! the wTiters, but whb howv^ver 

appJiod, in a more confined and patticidar sen^p, to those Jansp- 
nists who passed their days in pious exeiTisca and htmry pur- 
stills in the retreat of Poit-Royfd, a mansion .situated »t a little 
diatanop from Palis, it ia well knowp, that several writm ol 
supplier gpuiiis, extennlve learning, and itneommoift f^loqkettcc, 
tesided In this tanttuary of letters. 
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CENT, classes already mentioned [j], were few in nnni- 
xvii. comparatively speaking, and scarcely exceed- 
* AH r i. these classes was able 

to furnish. 

The princi. XXXIIL Hence it comes, that the church of 
pni auihofs Romc Can produce a long list of writers that have 
mist crat a-risen its bosom, and acquired a shining and 
Uiuiiion. ])ermanent reputation, by their learned produc- 
tions. At the head of the eminent authors which 
we find among the monastic orders and the 
regular clergy, must bo placed the cardinals 
Baronius and Bellarmiue, who have obtained an 
immortal name in their church, the one by his 
laborious Annals, and tlie other by his books of 
controversy. The other writers that belong to 
tins class, ai'o — Serrarins Revardentiiis, Possevin, 
Gretser, Coinbetis, Natalis Alexander, Becan, 
Sinuoud, Petau, Poussines, Cellot, Caussin, 
Morin, llenaud, Fru-Paolo, Pallavicini, Labbe, 
Maimbnrg, Thomassin, Sfondrat, Aguirre, Henry 
Norris, D’Acbery, Mabillon, Hardonin, Simon, 
Huinart, Montfaucon, Galloni^ Soacchi, Corne- 
lius a Lapide, Bonfrere, Menard, Seguenot, Ber- 
nard, Larny, Bolland, Henschen, Papebroeb, 
and others. 

The principal authors among the secular clergy, 
who arc neitber bound by vows, nor attached to 
any peculiar community and rules of discipline, 
.were. Perron, Estius, Launoy, Albaspinseus, 
Petrus de Marca, Richlieu, Holstenius, Balnze, 
Bona, Huet, Bossuet, Fenelon, Godoau, Tillc- 
iriont, Thiers, Du Pin, Leo Allatius, Zaccagni, 
Cotelier» Filesac, Visconti, &c. [r]. This list 

([93 TIh' J^uits, Benedictine!), Priests of tJ»e Oratoiy, and 
JansunUtH. , / 

‘ p'] I'or a particular account of the merit of th« 

writers here mentioned^ seo, among Other literary historians, 
Du Ilistoire dea Eciivaiaa E<®lesiastiques, tom. xyii, 

xviiG xL\. 
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might be considerably ai^ented by adding cent, 
to it those writers among we laity who distin- 
guiahed themselves by their theological or literary t 

productions. 

XXXI V, If we take an accurate view of thoThedoc 
religious system of the lloniish church duringirineof tba 
this century, both with respect to articles of faith 
and rules of practice, we shall find that, insti'admorecor. 
of being improved by being brought somewhat 
Tiearer to that perfect model of doctrine and morals ceUmg 
that is exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptures,*®®^ 
it had contracted now degrees of corruption and 
degeneracy in most places, partly by the negli- 
gence of tlic Roman pontiffs, and partly by the 
dangerous maxims and Influence of the Jesuits. 

This is not only the observation of those who have 
renounced the Romish communion, and in the 
despotic style of that church are called licreti<’8 ; 
it is the ciunplaint of the Avisest and worthiest 
part of that communion, of all Its members who 
have a zeal for the advancement of true Christian 
knowledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romish religion, 
it is said, and not without foundation, to have 
suffered extremely in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who, under the connivance, nay Hometiines by tlie 
immediate itssistance, of the Rorrian pontift*', have 
perverted and coirupled such of the fuudamtstital 
doctrines of Christianity as were left entire by the 
council of Trent. There are not wanting proots 
sufficient to support this charge j inasmuch as tlie 
subtilo and insidious lathers have manifestly en- 
deavoured to diminish the authority and import- 
ance of the Holy Scriptures, have extolled the 
power of human nature, cbangetl the sentiments 
of many with respect to the necessity and efficacy 
of divine grsice, represfnited the mediation and 
sufferings of Christ as less powerful and merito^ 
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( {,\r. rious than they are said to be in the sacred writ- 
turned tiinJ Roman pontiff into a terrestrial 

r\i!i ” nnd ^ut him almost upon an eqmd Ihoting 
vvith the Divine Saviour ; and, finally rendered, 
as far as in them lies, the truth of the Christian 
religion dubious, by their fallacious reasonings, 
and their subtile hut pernicious sophistry. ff"he 
testimonies brought to 8uppoi*t these accusations 
by men of weight and merit, particularly among 
the Jausenists, arc of very great authority, and it 
is extremely diffioult to refuse our assent to them, 
when they are impartially examined ; but, on the 
other hand, it may be easily proved, that the 
Jesuits, instead of inventing these pernicious 
doctrines, did no more, ir reality, than propagate 
them as they found them jii that ancient fonn of 
tlie Roniisli religion that preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and was directly calculated to raise the 
authority of the Pope, aud the power and prero- 
gatives of the Kornish church to the very highest 
pitch of despotic grandeur. To inculcate this 
fiinn of doctrine was the direct vocation of the 
Jesuits, who were to derive all their credit, opu- 
lence, and indiionce, from their being considereil 
as the main support of the papacy, and the pecu- 
liar favourites of tlio Roman pontiffs. If the 
ultimate end and purpose of these pontiffs were 
to render the church more pure and holy, and 
to bring it as near as possible to the resemhlance 
of its divine founder, and if this were the oom- 
missiou they gave to their favourite emissaries and 
doctors, then the Jesuits would he at liberty to 
preach a very different doctrine from what they 
1 low inculcate. But that liberty cannot be gmnted 
to them as long as their principal orders from 
tlie pa])al throne are, to use all their diligence and 
industry, to the end tligt the iMUitifls may hold 
What they have acquired, and recover what they 
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have lost ; and tliat the hisho])S ond ministers of cent. 
the Eomlsh' church may daily see their opulence 
increase and the limits of tlieir authority ex-’p^Ri’,' 
tended and enlai^ed. The chief crime then of 
the Jesuits is really this, that they have explained, 
with more openness atwl perepicuity, those points 
whiolj the leading monsters in the council of 
Trent had either entirely omitted, or slightly men- 
tioned, that they might not shock the friends of 
true religion, who composed a part of that famous 
assembly. And here we see the true reason why 
the Homan pontiffs, notwithstanding the ardent 
solicitations and remonstrances that have been 
employed to arm their just severity against the 
Jesuits, have always niainteined that artful oider, 
and have been so deaf to the accusations oi‘ their 
adversaries, that no entreaties have been able to 
persuade them to condemn tlieir religious princi- 
ples and tenets, however erroneous in their uatuiv, 
and pernicious in their effects. On the contrary, 
the court of Rome has always opposed, cither in a 
public or clandestine manner, all the vigorous 
nieaaures that have been used to procure the con- 
demnation and suppression of the doctrine of the 
Loyolites } and the Homan pontiffs have con- 
stantly treated all such attempts as the projects 
of rash and imprudent men, who* through ir.vo- 
Juntary ignCrancc, or obstinate prejudice, were 
blind to the true interests of the church. 

XXXV. In the sphere of morals, 'Uie Jesuits xho roun. 
made still more dreadful and atrocious inroads 
than in that of religion. Did w'e affitm that thcywipjH^’y 
have perverted and corrupted almost all the vari- 
ous branches and precepts of morality, we should 
not express sufficiently tlie pernidous tendency 
of their maxims. "H ere we to go still further, 
and maintain, that they haveeapp^anddestn^ed 
its very foundations, we should maintain no h^ore 
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CENT, than what intmineral)le writers of the Romish 
church dbui^antly testify, and what many of the 
i Afii ” illustrious communities of that chiarcb jmb- 
v^iy^lioly laments Those who hriog this dreadful 
charge against the sons of Loyola have tahen 
abundant precautions to Vindicate themselves 
against the reproach of calumny in this matter. 
They have published several maxims, inconsistent 
with all regard for virtue and even decency, which 
they have drawn from the moral writings of that 
order, and more especially from the numerous 
productions of its Casuists. They observe, more 
particularly, that tbo whole society adopts and 
inculcates the following maxims ; 

“ That persons truly wicked and void of the 
love of God, may expe<'i to obtain eternal life in 
heaveri, provided that they be impressed with a 
fear of the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 
enormous crimes through the dread of future 
punishment : 

“ That those persons may transgress with safe- 
ty, who have a probable reason for transgressing, 
i. e. any plausible argument or authority in favour 
of the sin they are inclined to coD)mit [a*] ; 


[,«] This is oiif* of tbo most corrupt aod most clangorous 
maxims of the Jesuits. On the one hand) tiiey have among 
them doctors of difFcrent chatacterii) and different jninoiplea, that 
thus they may i*ondor tlieir society rccommendahle in the eyes 
of all SOI ts of persons, tlie licentious as well a« the austere. On 
the other, they maintain, that an opinion or practice) recom- 
mended by any one doctor, becomes thereby probable, as it is 
not to ho supposed, tluit a learned divine would adopt an opinion, 
or recommend a piactwe, in favour of which no considerable rea- 
son couhi be alleged. — But here lies the poboo : this probable 
opinion or practice may be followed, say the Jesuits, oven when 
the contrary is still more probable, nay, when it is sure, because, 
tliough tlie man err^ he errs wider the authority of an eminent 
doctor. Thus Escobar alfirms, that a judge may decide in fa- 
vour of that side of a ^t^tion that k the least probable, and 
even against bis owu opinfoi}, if he aupporte<l by any tolerable 
authority, Hee Lettres lSt)vinctales, Lettre viii. 
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“ That actions intrinsically evilj and diwctty 
contitoy to the divine laws, may be innocently 
performed by those who have no such power 
over tbeir own minds, as to join, even ideally, a 
good end to this wicked action, or (to speak in 
the style of the Jesuits) who are capable of direct, 
ina ttteir intention aright [0 : 

* TjnUt phijosophicai sin is of a very light and 
trivial nature, and does not dcscr>o the pains of 
hell ; — (By philosophical sin the Jesuits mean an 
action contrary to the dictates of nature and 
right reason, done by a person xriio is ignorant 
of the written law of God, or doubtful [«J of its 
true meaning) : 


CO an ^'crlosmMic 'wlio buys a bfnefici*, 

111 Older to duoct Ins intention aught, by a powerful 

ol absti action, twiTi away his thoughts from ilio tiime 
of simony, which ho if» roinunttnig, to aoino lavifiil purpose, 
such as that of acqnlHng an ample suhsistcMu o, or ilirit of 
doing good liy iiiBtructnig flie igiionint. Thus again, a man 
who runs hiS neighbour througb tho body m a duel, on account 
ot a tn>ial affront, to lender his action lawlul, has only to 
turn his thoughts fiom the principle of vengeance, to the inmo 
detent pruiciplo ot honour, and the muider ho commits will, 
bv the majipe powei of Jesuitical nioiahty, be convoited into 
an innocent action. Thcie is no crime, no enormity, to winch 
this aboimnabie maxim may not be extended. “ A f^nioua 
JeMJit has declared, that a aon may wish for the death of his 
fathoi, and even rejoice at U when it aitives, provided that this 
wimIi does not raise from any^ pemonal Initred, but otily from a 
desiie of the patrimony whicn this deatli wi*| piotino him.’* 
See (:taspard Ifurfado^ De sub Peccat. Diff. 0. quoted hy 
Diana, p. h, tt. 14*. R, 99. and another has had the offrontety 
to maintain, that a monk^ or ecclesiastic, may lawfully assassi- 
nate a calumniator, who threatens laying scandalous crimes to 
the charge of their community, when theie i» no other way 
of hindering him to execute his purpose* See the worka of 
Fatlier L*Amy, tom. v. disp. Sfh n. IJb, 

would be peihaps more accurate to define tjbe pbi- 
loaopbical sin of the Jesuits to be mi action c^mtrary to ri^ht 
reason, which is done hy a person who is ettlwb- abaolntefy ty- 
rant of (md, or does not think of him ^ring tlie time this action 
U committe^^' 
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CRNT. “ Tliat tlie trt«isgressions coruroitted by a 
blindle4 by the seduction of lust, agitated 
yARi V. "V iittpttlse of tumultuous passions, and de- 
stitute of all sense and impression of religion, 
however detestable and heinous they may be 
in themselves, are not imputable to the trans- 
gressor before the tribunal of God } and that 
sudi transgn'jsbions may often be as involudjlary 
as the actions of a madman : 

“ That the person who takes an oath, or enters 
into a contract, may, fo elude the force of the 
one, and the obligtition of the other, add to the 
form of words that express them, certain mental 
additions and tacit reservations.” 

These, and other enorml .ee of a like na- 
ture [w], arc said to make an essential part of tfie 


'Hio books that have boen written to expose and lofule 
tJie corrupt and cnortnous mauins of Jcsirits vvonJd make an 
ainfilo hbiniy, (hey collected together* But nothing of this 
kind 18 oqufil to ific Icaiiicd, ingeoioiis, and humorous work of 
tlie fdirious Pascal, entitled, Pj a> incinles, ou Lettres. ccritea 

par Louis <lc Montalte u tin Provincial Jc cph Ajnw ct anx Je- 
suits, «u» la Moialo et la PoKtique do cos Peres* Tliis exquisite 
production is act oinjianied, m sttmo editions of it, with the leani- 
<^d and judicious obsciva! ions of Nicole, who, under the fictitious 
name of CJuiIlaume Wondrock, has fully demonstrated the tiuth 
of those tuj*ts winch Pascal bad advanced without quoting his 
authorities, and has placed) in a full and striking light, several 
interesfiinr circumstuiicod which that great man liad treated with 
perha[)'« too much bievity. Those letters, nhich <lid the Jesuits 
more Teal mischief than either the indigoatiou of sovereign prin- 
ces, or any otlier calamity Uiat had heretofore fallen upon their 
order, were translated into Latin by Kache)ius. On the other 
band, the sons of l^oyola, seimibly ^ected and alarmed by this 
formidable attack upon their reputation, left no means unem- 
ployed to defciiid themselvoa against such a respectable adver- 
sary. Tliey float fordi their ablest cliampionsi to defend their 
cause, or, at loast, to cover them from shame; among which 
champions, the subtile and eloquent Fatlier Daniel, the cele- 
biated author of the History of hVance, shone forth with a supe- 
- rior lustre: and, an if they thought it unsafe to trust to the 
powerat of argument, and tlie fotec of evidenco alone, they applied 
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system of morality inculcated by the Jesuits, cknt. 
And they were complaiucd ot‘, iii the strongest 

PAHT 1. 


themselves for help to the secular arm, aud had credit enough to 
uhtaiii a sentence against the Provincials, hy wlii«-!i they were 
condemned to he burnt publicly at Paris. See Daiiicra Opus- 
cules, voh i. p. 863. This author, however, acknowledges that 
the greatest part of the answers which the Jesuits opposed to the 
pei forinance of Pascal were weak and unsatisfactory. (Certain it 
is, that (whetlier it was owing to the Htrengih of argument, or to 
tlui elegant wit and humour that reigned in them) the Provinc ial 
l.etlers lost not the smallest portion of their credit and iTputation 
by all tbe answers that were made to them, but continued to pass 
tlinuigh a variety of editions tvhich could scarcely he printed ofi' 
vvitlc rapidity sufficient to satisfy the desires of the pnhiie. 

Another severe attack was made upon the Jesuits, in a book 
inferior to Pascal’s in jtoint of wit and genleel pleasantry, hut 
superior to it ij\ j)ointof evidence, since it abounds with piwsagi‘s 
and tesliinonies, which are drawn from the most ap])landc*d wri- 
tings of the Jesuits, and demonstrate* fidly the corruption and 
enormity of the moral rules and niaxiuis inculcated hy that 
famous order. This book, which was jmhiished at Mens, in 
three volumes 8vo, in the year 170‘i, hears the* following title: 
f.a Mo)*al(‘ d(‘s Jesuites, exiraife fidcdemc'nt de leurs Livrea 
irnprimes avec la Permission et J’Approhation des superienrs do 
ienr Poni]»agnie, fiar un Docleur de iSorhonne. JJie author was 
Perrault (son of C 'buries Perranlt, w'lio began the* famous contro- 
versy in Prance concerning tho i(*Kpecti\e inents of tlu^ aTu ienls 
and inochnns), and his I>ook mot with the same* fate with tho 
Pno'incials of Pascal ; for it was burnt at Paris in the year 1670, 
at the u‘c.|uest of the Jc’Miits. S<*e the Opuscules du P. Danicd, 
tom. i. p. .‘i56. Nor indeed is it at all surprising, that tbcj JesnitM 
exerted all their zeal against this ccnnpilation, which exhibited, 
in one shocking peunt of view, all that had been complained of 
and censured in their maxims and ijistitutioj»4i, and nnfulded tho 
wliole iriysteiy of their iniquity. 

ft has lieen also laid to the charge of the Jesuits, that tliey 
reduced tlieir pernicious maxims to practice, especially in tho 
nunoter parts of the world. 'Hus the fanioijK Arnauld, together 
with some of his Jansenist brethren, have utuler1ak(*n to provo 
in that laborious and celebrated work, entitled, La Morale 
Praticjue des Jesuites. In this important work, which Cfinsista 
of eight volumes in Hvo. and of which a second edition was 
published at Amsterdam, in the year 1745^, there is a multitude 
of authentic relations, documents farts, a/id testimonies cm- 
plojed to demonstrate the ciimina! conduct and practice* of th« 
VOL, V, o 
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CKN r. rcnioiistranccs, not only by the Doininicans and 
Janscnisls, but also by the most eminent theolo- 
i*Ti!i " doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Louvain, and 
V -> other academical cities, who expressed their ab- 
horrence of them in such a public and solemn 
manner, that the Roman pontiff neither thought 
it safe nor honourable to keep silence on that 
head. Accordingly a part of these moral maxims 
were condemned, in the year 16.59, by pope 
Alexander \'1I. in a public edict; and, in the 
year I69O, the article relating to philosophical 
sin met with the same fate, under the pontificate 
of Alexander VIII f.rj. It was but natural to 
think, that if the order of ./(‘suits did not expire, 
under the terrible blows it received from such a 
formidable list of adversaries, yet their system 
of morals must at least, iiave been suppressed 
and their pestilential maxims banished from the 
schools. This is the least that cotdd have been 
expected from the complaints and remonstrances 
of the clerical and monastic orders, and the 
damnatory bulls of the Roman pontiffs. And 
yet, if we may credit the testimonies of many 


Jesuits. For an ample aroount of the Jesuitical doctrine con- 
cerning philosophical bin, and the dissensions and controversies 
it occiLsioTied, see Jacohi Hyacinthi Serry* Addenda ad Histor. 
(Dunfrregationuui de Auxiliis, p. 82; as also his Auctaiium, 
p. 289. 

[a*] Inhere is a concise and accurate acTount of the contests 
and divisions, to which the morality of the Jesuits gave rise in 
Fmncc and in other places, in a work, entitled, Catechisme 
llistorique et Doginatique siir les Contestations qui divi.sent 
inaintenant TEglise, published in the year 1730, see tom. ii. p. 
26 — It is veiy remarkable, that the two pa])al bulls of Alexander 
VII. and VIIL against the Jesuits are not to he found in the 
Bullarium Pontificuin ; hut the Jausenists and Dominicans, who 
are careful in perpetuating whatever may tend to the dishonour 
of the Jesuits, have preserved them industriously from oblivion. 

* This is a fictitious name; the true name of the author of the Ad. 
denda is Augustin le Blanc, 
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loarned and pious men in the communion of cent. 
Rome, even tliis cflFeet was not produced ; and the 
remonstrances of the monks, the complaints of the r^ j,T i. 
clergy, and the bulls of the popes, rather served 
to restrain, in a certain measure, the enormous 
licentiousness that had reigned among the writers 
of this corrupt order, than to ]>urify the seminaries 
of instruction from the contagion of their dissolute 
maxims. After what has been observed in relation 
to the moral system of the Jesuits, it Avill not ho 
difficult to assign a reason for the remarkable 
propensity that is discovered by kings, princes, 
the nobility and gentry of both sexes, and an 
innumerable multitude of persons of all ranks 
and (conditions, to commit their consciences to 
the directio)), and tlufir souls to the care of the 
hndhren of this society. It is, no doubt, highly 
convenient for persons, who do not ])retend to 
a rigid observance of the duties of religion and 
morality to have spiritual guides, who diminish 
the guilt of transgricssion, disguise the deformity 
of vic(‘, let loose the reins to alt the pa.s.sions, 
nay, (jven nourish them by their dissolute precepts, 
and render the way to heaven as easy, as agree- 
able, and smooth as is possible [?/]. 

Al'^hat has here been said concerning the erro- 
neous maxims and corrupt practicces of the Jesuits 
nmst, however, he understood wdth certain modi- 
fications and restrictions. It must not he ima- 
gined, that those maxims are adopted, or these 
practices justified, by all the sons of Loyola, 
without exception, or that they are publicly 
taught and inculcated in all their schools and 
seminaries ; for this, in reality, is not the case. 

As this order has produced men of learning and 
genius, so neither has it been destitute of men of 
probity and candour j nor would it be a difficult 

Cy] ^1)*^ translator has here inserted into the text the 
Buie [y] of the original. 

O ? 
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CENT, task to compile from the writings of the Jesuits a 

xyii. more just and proper representation f)f the 

Taiit i! duties of religion and th(i obligations of morality, 
than that hideous and unseemly exhibition of 
both, which Paschal and his followers have drawn 
from the Jesuitical Casuists, Summists, and Moral- 
ists. Those who censure the Jesuits in general 
must, if their censures be well founded, have the 
following circumstaiK^es in view; First, That the 
rulers of that society not only suffer sevcu-al of 
their members to propagate publicly impious 
opinions and corrupt maxims, but oven go so 
far as to set the seal of tbeir a])probation to tlu^ 
books in which these opinions and maxims are 
contained [r] : Secondly, That the system of 
religion and morality that i taught in the greatest 
part of their seminaries is si» loose, vague, and ill- 
digested, that it not only may be easily ])erver1ed 
to bad purposes and erroneous conclusions, hut 
even seems peculiarly susceptible of such abuse : 
And lastly. That the select few who are initiated 
into the grand mysteries of the society, and set 
apart to transact its afTaii*s, to carry on its projects, 
to exert their political talents in the closet of the 
minister, or in the cabinet of the prince, commonly 
make use of the. dangerous and pernicious maxims 
that are complained of, to augment the authority 
and opulence of their order. The candour and 
impartiality that become an historian, oblige us to 
acknowledge, at the same time, that, in demon- 
strating the turpitude and enormity of certain 
maxims and opinions of the Jesuits, their adver- 
saries have gone too far, and permitted their 
eloquence and zeal to run into exaggeration. 


[z2 This is no doubt tine. Tlie Jesuits, as lias been 
observed above, note [].?], have doctors of all sorts and sizo.s ; and 
this, indeed, is necessary', in order to the establishment of that 
universal empire at which they aim. See Lettres Proviuciules, 
let. V. p, 62, dixienie edit, de Cologne^ 1689. 
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This we might sIjow, with the fullest evidence, cent. 
by examples deduced from the doctrines of proba- 
bility and mental reservation, and the imputations 
that have been made to the Jesuits on these 
licads j but this would lead us too far from the 
thread of our history. We shall only observe, 
thrit what happens frequently in every kind of 
controversy, happened here in a singular manner j 
I nu'an that the .lesuils were charged with tenets, 
which had been drawn consequentially from their 
doctrine, by their accusers, without their consent ; 
that their ])hrascs and terms were not aln'^ays 
interpreted according to the precise meaning 
tliey ainiexed to them ; — and that the tendency 
of their system was represented in too partial 
and unequitable a light. 

XXXVI. The Holy Scriptures did not acquire Tiiesute of 
any Tiew degrees of j)ublic respect and authority 
under the pontiffs of this century. It can he or the pro^ 
proved, on the contrary, by the most authentic 
records, that the votaries of Rome, and more pretation * 
especially the Jesuits, employed all their dexte- **1^^ 

• l" -1 .. ^ " M of 

nty and art, citlicr to prevent the word oi God Mripiuro. 
from falling into the hands of the people, or at 
least to have it explained in a manner cousisteut 
with the interest, grandeur, and pretensions of the 
chundi. lu France and in the Low-Countries 
llierc arose, indeed, siweral commentators and 
critics, who were very far from being destitute 
of k?iowledge and erudition ; biit it may never- 
theless he said concerning them, that, instead of . 
illustrating and explaining tlic divine oracles, they 
rendered them more oh.scure, by blending their 
own crude inventions with the dictates of celestial 
wisdom. This is chargeable even upon the Jan- 
s«*nists, who, though superior to the other Roman 
f 'atholic expositors in most respects, yet fell into 
lhal ahsurd method of disfiguring the pure word 
of (»od, hy far-fetched allusions, mystic inter- 
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pretations, and frigid allegories, compiled from 
the reveries of the ancient fathers [a]. Here, 
nevertheless, an exception is to he made in favour 
of Pasquier Qiiencl, a priest of the oratory, whose 
edition of the New Testament, accompanied with 
pious meditations and remarks, made such a 
prodigious noise in the theological world [i], 
and even in our time has continued to furnish 
matter of warm and violent contest, and to split 
the Roman Catholic doctors into parties and 
factions [c]. 

XXXVll. The greatest part of the public 
schools retained that dry, intricate, and captious 
method of teaching theology, that had prevailed 
in the ages of barbarism a'ld darkness, and was 


[«] TIh' reader will find a fitrikinf' example of ibis in tlie well 
known Bildo of Isaac le Maitre, commonly called Sacy> wbich 
contains all the crude and extmva^nl fancies and sdle^^ories, iih 
which the ancient doctors obscured the heautilul bimplicity of 
the Holy Scriptures, and rendered their clearest expressions 
intricate and mysterious. 

That is, in the Boman Catholic part of the theoloc^i- 
cal world. Never perhaps did any thing show, in a more striking 
manner, the blind zeal of faction than the hanl treatment this 
book met with. Renaudot, a very learned Frencli abbot, who 
resided sometime at Home during the pontificate of Ck'nierit XI. 
went one day to visit that pontiff, who w as a patron of leai ned 
men, and found him reading Quenel’s Bible. On the al>hot*b en- 
tering the clmniher, the pope accosted him thus; ‘‘ Here is an 
admirable book ! We have nobody at Horne capable of writing 
in this manner. I would he glad if I could engage the author of 
it to reside hero.'' — The very same pope that pronounced this 
encomiui;n on Quenel s hook, condemned it publicly afterward)?, 
and employed all his authority to su]»press it. See Voltaire, 
Siecl© de Louis XIV. vol. ii. p. 293. Edit de Dresde, 1763. 

[c] The first part of this work, which contains observations 
on the four Gospels, was published in the year 1071 ; and as it 
was received with universal applause, this encoumged the author, 
not only to revise and augment it, but also to enlarge his plan, 
and compose observations on the otlier books of the New Testa- 
ment. See Catechisme Ilistoriqtie sur les Contestutioiis de 
VEglise, tom. ii. p. 150— Ch. Eberh. Weismaani Histor. Eccles. 
xvii. p. 688. 
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adapted to disgust all such as were endowed with 
a liberal turn of mind. There was no possibility 
of ordering matters so, as that didactic or biblical 
theology, which is supposed to arrange and illus- 
trate the truths of religion by the dictates of Holy 
Scripture, should be placed upon the same foot- 
ing and held in the same honour, with scholastic 
divinity, which had its soiwce in the metaphysical 
visions of the peripatetic philosophy. Even the 
edicts of the pontiffs were insufficient to bring 
this about. In the greatest part of the universi- 
ties, the scholastic doctors domineered, and were 
constantly molesting and insulting the biblical 
divines, who, generally speaking, weiMJ little 
skilled in the captious arts of sophistry and dia- 
lectical chicane, it is nevertheless to be observed, 
that many of the French doctors, and more espe- 
cially the .lansenists, explained the principal doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity in a style and 
manner that were at least rccommcndable on 
account of their elegance and perspieuity; and 
indeed it may be affirmed, that almost all the 
theological or moral treatises of this age, that were 
composed with any tolerable degi'ee of simplicity 
and good sense, had the doctors of Port-Royal, 
or tlui French priests of the oratory, for their 
authors. We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were introduced, during this cen- 
tury, into the method of carrying on theological 
(!ontrovorsy. The German, Belgic, and French 
divines being at length convinced, by a disagree- 
able experience, that their captious, incoherent, 
and uncharitable manner of disputing, exaspe- 
rated those who differed from them in their 
religious sentiments, and confirmed them in their 
respective systems, instead of converting them ; 
and perceiving, moreover, that the arguments in 
which they had formerly placed their principal 
coididoiicc, proved feeble and insufficient to make 
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CKN’T. fhe least impression, found it necessary to look 
out for new and more specious methods of attack 


XVJI 
BKcr. II. 
PAH r I. 


and defence. 


XXXVIII. Tlie Romish church has, not- 
Thec'on. vvithstunding its boasted uniformity of doctrine, 
tcMitiiat hecn always divided by a multitude of contro- 
versies. It would be endless to enumerate the 
cnte of’ Clf- disputes that have arisen between the seminaries 
of learning, and the contests that have divid<'d 
Jesuits and the monastic ordei's. I'lie greatest part of these, 
as being of little moment, we shall ]>ass over in 
cerning thesilencc ; foi* they liavc been treated witli indiH’e)’- 
Grsca neglect by the popes, who never took 

notice of them hut when they grew violent ajid 
noisy, and then suppressed them with an irnjie- 
riousnod, that imposed si! nccupori thecontending 
parties. Besides these less momentous conlro- 
vc'rsics, which it w’ill ever he im}»osbihlo entli’ely 
to extinguish, are not of such a nature as to 
aft’ect the chimih in its fundamental ]>rinciples, to 
endariger its constitution, or to hurt its interests. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient to give a brief 
account of these debates, that hy their superior 
importance and their various connexions and 
dependencies, may he said to have affected the 
church in general, and to have threatened it uith 
alarming changes and revolutions. 


And here the first place is naturally due to those 
famous debates that were carried on between the 
Jesuits and Dominicans, conceniing the nature 
and necessity of Divine (irace ; the decision of 
which important point had, towards the conclusion 
of the preceding century, been committed by Cle- 
ment VIll. to a select assembly of learned divines. 
These ai’bitei’S, after having employed several 
yeare in deliberating upon this nice and critical 
subject, and in examining the arguments of (he 
contending pai’ties, intimated, jilainly enough, 
to the pontiff, that the sentiments of the Domi- 
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iiicaus, concerning Grace, Predestination, Human cent. 
Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 
to the doctrine of scripture and the decisions of u 
the ancient fathers than the opinions of Molina, 
whieli were patronised by the Jesuits. They ob- 
served, more especially, that the fonner leaned 
lovvards the tenets of Augustine ; while the lat- 
ter bore a striking resemblance of the Pelagian 
hei'csy. Irj c.onse(|uence of this declaration, Cle- 
ment seemed resolved to pass condemnation on 
the Jesuits, and to determine the controversy in 
favour of the Dominicans. Things were in this 
state in the year KiOl, when the Jesuits, alarmed 
at the dangers that threatened them, beset the 
old pontiff night and day, and so importuned him 
with entreaties, menaces, argunumts, and com- 
plaints, that, in the year 1()()2, he consented to 
rc'-examine this intricate controversy, and under- 
took himself the critit^al tusk of principal arbi- 
trator therein. For this purpose, he chose a 
council [r/j, (composed of fifteen cardinals, nine 
}»rofossors of divinity, and five bishops), which, 
during tiie space of three years [c], assembled 
seventy-eight times, or, to speak in the stylo of 
itome, held so many Congregations. At these 
me<>l,ings, the pontiff heanl, at one lime, the .Jesuits 
and Dominicans disputing in favour of their rospec- 
■liv(‘ systems ; and ordered, at another, the assem- 
bled doctors to weigh their reasons, and examine 
lli(‘ proofs that were offered on both sides of this 
ditlieull (|uostion. The result of this examination 
is not knotvn with any degree of certainty : since 
lh(‘ death of Clement, which happened on the 
foiiiTh day of Mareli, in the year IGO.5, prevented 
his pronouncing a decisive sentence. The Do- 

^4^"* council was called the Congregation de 

A ti\ 

if' i I roni tlic of March, 160;?, to the 2?d of Janunrv, 
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CKXT. minicans assure us, that the pope, had he lived, 
xvii. xvould have condemned Molina. The Jesuits, 
rA^iT I. contrary, maintain, that he would have 

acquitted him publicly from all charge of heresy 
and error. They alone who have seen the re- 
cords of this council, and the journal of its pro- 
ceedings, arc qualified to determine which of the 
two we are to l>elieve ; but these records are kept 
with the utmost secresy at Romo. 

Continua- XXXIX. The proceedings of the congregation 
conirovcriy assembled by Clement Mx*re sus- 

under Paul pendcd foi' souic time, by the death of that pon- 
iMUfc'* were resumed, in the year 1 ()().>, by 

the order of Paul V. his successor. Their deli- 
berations, wliitdi were continued from tlie mouth 
of September, till the ^ onth of March, in the 
following year, did not lurii so much upon the 
merits of the cause, which were already siif- 
ficiently examined, as upon the prudent and’ 
proper method of finisliing the contest. I’lie 
great question now was, whether the well-being 
of the church would admit of the decision of this 
controversy by a papal bull ? and, if such a decision 
M'as found advisable, it still I'eniaincd to be con- 
sidered, in what terms the bull should be drawn 
up. All those long and solemn deliberations 
resembled the delivery of the mountain in the 
fable, and ended in this resolution, that the whoh; 
controvei’sy, instead of being decided, should be 
suppressed ; and that each of the contending par- 
ties should liave the liberty of following their re- 
spective opinions. The Dominicans assert, that 
the tAvo pontiffs, together with the congregation 
of divines that they employed in the review of 
this important controvei’sy, were entirely pei*suad- 
ed of the justice of their cause, and of the truth of 
their system ; they moreover observe, that Paul V. 
hud expressly ordered a solemn condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Jesuits to be drau'n up ; lint was 
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prevented from finishing and publishing it to the 
world, by the unhappy war that was kindled 
about that time between him and the Venetians. 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, represent these 
accounts of the Dominicans as entirely fictitious, 
and affirm that neither the pontiff, nor the more 
judicious and respectable members of the congre- 
gation, found any thing in the sentiments of Mo- 
lina that was worthy of censure, or stood in much 
need of correction. In a point which is rendered 
thus uncertain by contradictory testimonies and 
assertions, it is diflicult to determine what w'e are 
to believe ; it however appears extremely probable, 
tliat, whatever the jirivate opinion of Paul V. may 
hav(‘ been, he was prevented from jironouncing a 
public determination of tins famous controversy, 
liy bis apprebensions of offending either the king 
of I’rance, who protected the Jesuits, or the king 
of S[»ain, who w'armly maintained the cause of the 
Dominicans. It is tiirtlier probable, nay almost 
c(*rtain) that, bad the pontiff’ been independent on 
all foreign influence, and at full liberty to decide 
this knoity point, be would have jironounccd one 
of those ambiguous sentences, for which the oracle 
of Home is so famous, and would have so con- 
ducted matters as to shock neither of the contend- 
ing parties [/]. 


C/D tlip authors wp have above rocoinmentlptl m pro- 

per to he consulted in ndation to these cont<;>ts, see Le Clerc, 
Mtunoires ]>oiir servir ji Vflihtoire dos Coiilroverses dans I’Egiwe 
Komaine sur la Predestination et sur la (jraro, in Jiis Pihlioth- 
eque IJniverselbf et Ilistorique, tom. xiv. p. 235. — TIio conduct^ 
both of the Jesuits anti DominieariH, after their controversy wan 
>iushed in silence, affords much reason to presume, that they bad 
befui' both flocretly exhorted by the Uoroan pontiff to mitija^te 
somewhat their respective systems, and so to modify their doc- 
trines or expressions, as to avoid the reproaches of heresy that 
ha<l been cast upon them ; for the Jeaiiits had been acciisful 
of Pela^iani^m, and the Dominicans of a propensity to the 
wnets of the Protestant churches. This appears, in a more 
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XL. The flame of controverey, which seemed 
thus extinguished, or at least covered, broke out 


Tho rise of w>anner, from a letter written by Claudius Aquaviia, 

JinUrnsm Jesuits, m the year lb 13, and addressed to all 

and the members of liih oidei. Jn this lettei the prudent f^eneral 

coniosts It modifies with gieat dexteiity and caution the sentiments of 
produetd Molina, and enjoins it upon the biethren ot the society to teach 
every wheie the doctiine which lepresents tlie bupieine Jleing 
as electing, fiecly, to eternal life, without any legard had to 
then meiitH, those whom he has been pleased to lendei pnr- 
taheis of that inestimahle blessing; but, at the same time, he 
exhorts them to inculcate this doctrine in such a niannci, as 
not to give up the tenets i elating to Dmne (irace, whuli they 
had maintained in their contioveisy with the Dominicans* 
Novel, surely, was such a contradutory exhoitation oi oidei 
hoaid of, the good geiietal tlmti^ht,. nevertheless, that he could 
reconcile abundantly these contrAdictions, by that branch of the 
divine knowledge which is called by the schoolmen, suonfia 
media* See the Catechisme Histonque sur log Dissensions de 
1 Eirliao, tom* i- p* ‘^07* 

On the olhei hand, the Dominicans, although their sentiments 
remain the same that they were before the commencement of 
this controveisy, liaie leained, notwithstanding, to cast a kind 
of ambiguity and obscurity •over their theological system, by 
using certain taims and expressions, that ara manifestly bor- 
rowed from the schools of the Jesuits; and this they do to 
prevent the latter from repioaching them with a propensity to 
the doctrine of <^alm* Tliey ai‘cH moreover, much less re- 
markable tbttn fomeilyv thair a^akms opposition to the Je- 
suits, which may bo owing perhaps to prudent reflections on 
the dangers they have been inrolved m by tins opposition, and 
the fruitless pains and labour it has cost them. The Jamienists 
reproach the^ seemly with dis change of conduct, and con- 
it as a manifest atfd notorious apostasy from divitm truth. 
See the Lettrea Pnwiuoioles of Pascal, lettr^ ii» p« ^7. Edit, de 
Cologne^ See. l689.-^Wo pot, however, to condudfv from 
this change of style imd4»rieTnaI among the DommicaDs, 

timt they are recooct^ the Jesuits, and that there ifemaiti no 
of their imdeai ^leppositieh to that perfidious order* By 
tjO heddeoi^t, mimy of ihean ase shocked ol tife ex- 

“idfeht tls^dity aad jSPP»t pan of shew Imbren, 

spadka of the iudigna- 
the desttitst Ond, when a 

they do ooi The Jau&eiustk are heie 
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again with new violence, in the year l640, aiwl 
formed a kind of schism in the church of Rome, 
which involved it in great perjdexity, and proved 
highly detrimental to it in various respects. ThO' 
occasion of these new troubles was the publication 
of a Iwok, entitled, Augustinus, composed by Cor- 
nelius Jausenius, bishop of Ypres, and published 
after the death of its author [g]. In this book, 
which even the Jesuits acknowledge to be the 
piwluction of a man of learning and piety, the 
doctrine of Augustine, concerning man’s natural 
corruption, and the nature and efficacy of that 
Divine Grace, which alone can efface this unhappy 
stain, is unfolded at large, and illustrated, for the 
most part, in Augustine’s o^vn words. For the 


f mliarkdd in the Bamc caufio with the Donunicajn« ; since the sen- 
timcnts of Su Thomas, concerning Divine Grace, differ but very 
little from those of St* Augustine. (IJavdinal Henry Noria, the 
most eminently learned among the followers of die latter, ex- 
presses his concern, that he is not at liberty to publish what 
passed in favour of Augustine^ and to the disadvantage of Molina 
and the Jesuits, in the famous CDngi'egatioii De Auxiliis, so often 
assembled by the Popes Clement VIII. and Paul V. see his Vin- 
3icia5 Augukinianao, cnp. vi, p. V75. tom. i. opp.— Qnando,** 
says he, recentiori Romano clecreto id vetitum est, cum dU- 
|)endio causec, quam defendo, necesBariam defensionem omitto.'* 
[jrJ Pur an account of this famous man, see Rayle s Diction- 
ary, tom. ii. at the article Jansenius. — Leydecker, De ^fita et 
Morte Jansenii, lib. iii. which makes the first part of bis History 
of Jansenism, published at Utrecht, in 8vo. in the year 1695.-— 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes, torn* i* pi 190i — This cele^ 
hrated work of Jansepius, which gave eu^h a v^ bund to the Ro- 
mish church, as neithet^ the power n^r ^n^onl Of its pontiffs will 
ever be able to heal, is divided into three part^. The first is hi- ' 
storical, and contains a relation of the Pelagian controversy, whicb 
arose in the fifth century. In the i^dnd, we find an accurate ^ 
count and illustration of the doctdni6 Augustine, relating td 
Constitution and Powers of the H^an mtnre, in its 
Mien, and renewed State* Tbetbi|dj:$onMnst^^ 
same great man, 1 ^ 

hf and to the eternal l^edestination iff" 

The style of Jansenius is clear, but not sufiSioiet' 
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CKVT. end which Jansenius proposed to himself in this 
^cT**ii give his own private sentitnents 

PART I. concerning these important points, bat to show in 
what manner they had been understood and 
explained by that celebrated father of the church, 
now mentioned, whose name and authority were 
universally revered in all parts of the l^man 
Catholic world [4]. No incident could be more 
unfavourable to the cause o[ the. Jesuits, and the 
progress of their religious system, than the publi- 
cation of this book ; for afci the doctrine of Au- 
gustine differed but very little from that of the 
Dominicans [^'] ; as it was held sacred, nay al- 
most respected as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and autho- 
rity of that illustrious hisbop, and, at the same 
time, was almost <^Binetat$cal}y opposite to the 
Sentiments generally receivt^ among the Jesuits, 
these latter could scarcely consider the book of 
Jansenius in any other light than as a tacit, but 
formidable refutation of their opinions concern- 
ing Human Liberty and Divine Grace. And ac- 
cordingly, they not only drew their pens against 
this &moas book, but mso used their most zealous 
epdeavoura to obbain a public condemnatiouW it 
firoro Rome. Their enueavonrs were not unsuc- 
cessful.. Tbe Bomau iuquisitors b^an the 0{»po- 
sitioQ by pi^hibitin^ j^rusal of it, in the 
year 1^41 } and the year following, Urban Vlll. 
condemned itby^g aolemii bull, as infected with 
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sevmd efrors, that bad been long banished firom 
the church. 

XLl. There were nevertheless places, even 
within the bounds of the Romish church, where 
neither the decisions of the inquisitor, nor the bull 
of the pontiff, were in the least respected. The 
doctors of Louvain, in paiticular, and the fol- 
lowers of Augustine in general, who were very 
numerous in the Netherlands, opposed, with the 
utmost vigour, the proceedings of the Jesuits, and 
the condemnation of Jansenius ; and hence arose 
a warm contest, which proved a source of much 
trouble to the Belgic provinces. But it was not 
confined within such narrow limits ; it reached 
the neighbouring countries, and broke out, with 
peculiar vehemence, in France, where the abbot 
of St. Cyran [A], a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally distinguished by the extent of his learn- 
ing, the lustre of his piety, and the sanctity of his 
manners, had procured Augustine many scealous 
followers, and the Jesuits as many bitter and im- 
placable adversaries [/]. This respectable abbot 




_ The name of this abbot was Jean du Verger de Haurane* 
[7J This illustrious abbot is considered hy the Janaeiiists aa 
equal in merit and authority to Jansenius himself, whom ho is 
supposed to have assisted in composing his Augustinus. The 
French^ more especially (1 mean such of them as adopt the doc- 
trine of Augustine)^ revere him as an oracle, and even extol him 
beyond Janse&iue* For an account of the ti|b and transactions of 
this pious abbo^ see Lanncelot’s Memoires tOilcbant la Vie da 
M. do 8. CyilftHt which were pubiiabed at Cologne ♦, in the year 
1738, in two volumes 8vo.-^Add to these, Recueil de plueii^urs 
Pieces pout servir k Vltistoire 4o Fort-Ro>’al, p. 150,~Ar-' 
naud D' Andilly, Memoires au dfeVAbbfe de Sw Cyran, whioR 
ore published in the £rst volume bf bm Vies des Religieuaes 4a 
Poit^^Royal, p. 15 — 14, Bayle's t)ic4onaiT> iL at the airtim 





Ibey are aaid, io tbe dde pagi^ lo bars bssir pilt^ St 
pOi It tl prettuned, on good groutiis, tiiat itsy ^ bgbt 
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CENT, was the intimate friend and relation of Jansenins, 
and one of the most strenuous defenders of his 
doctrine. On the other hand, the far gi-eatest 
part of the French theologists appeared on the 
side of the Jesuits, whose religious tenets seemed 
more honourable to human nature, or, at least, 
more agreeable to its propensities, more suitable 
to the genius of the llornish religion, and more 
adapted to promote and advance the interests of 
the Romish church, than the doctrine of Au- 
gustine. The pai'ty of Jansenius had also its 
patrons ; and they were such as reflected honour 
on tlie cause. In this respectable list we may 
reckon several bishops eminent for their piety, and 
some of the first and most elegant geniuses of the 
French nation, such as \rnauld, Nicole, Pascal, 
and Quenel, and the other famous and leaimed 
men who are known under the denomination of 
the Authors of Port-Royal. This party was also 
considerably augmented by a multitude of persons, 
who looked upon the usual practice of piety in 
the Romish church (which consists in the frefluont 
use of the sacraments, the confession of sins, and 
the performance of certain external acts of reli- 
gion) as much inferior to what the gospel of 
Christ requires, and who considered Christian 
piety as the vital and internal principle of a soul, 
in which tme faith and divine love have gained a 
happy ascendant. Thus one of the contending 
parties excelled in the number and power of ite 
votaries, the other in the learning, genius, and 
piety of its adherents ; and things being thus < ba- 
lanced, it is not difiSenit' to oomprohend, how a 
controversy, which beghn about a centuty ago. 
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jshould be still carried ob vrith tlie most vebf ilteBt crkt. 
contention and ardoor [nij. *''^^** 

XLII. Thoae wlto have taken an attentive view 
of this long and indeed endless controversy, can* 
not but think it a matter both of curiosity and 

amusementtoobservethecontrivanccB, stratagems, thoA* «na 
ai’gumcnfs, and arts employed by bolli Jesuits and"®",™*^ 
Jansenists; by the former in their methods ofbyLih 
attack, and by the latter in their plans of defence. 5®, 

The Jesuits came forth into the field of contro-w»y. 
versy armed with sophistical arguments, odious 
coinpaiisons, papal oulls, royal edicts, and the 
protection of a great part of the nobility and 
bishops ; and, as if all this bad appeared to them 
insufficient, they bad rccouree to still more for- 
midable auxiliaries, even tbe secular arm, and a 
competent number of dragoons. Tlie Jatjscnists, 

&r from being dismayed at the view of this war- 
like host, stood their ground with stedfastuess and 
intrepidity. They evaded the mortal blows that 


The history of this is to he found in wony au- 

thors, who ha^e either given a relation of the wholes or treated 
^dtt some of its most interesting hmnehes. The writers that 
to he principally complied on this subject are those which 
follow : <jierberon» Histoire Genemle du ATanseni^iue^ pubK»bed 
fo 1790 ^ Amsterdam, in three volumes 8vo, and republished 
in five yoluiuea IStmo, at Lyons in 170B. Du Mas, Histone 
de» t^iiposlthins de Janseofo^, punted at Liege in 8to« 
in 'Of two writms, tW fort^er tnitintains the cause 

of the Jandeoists, w^bxle the latter favoum titU of tlie 
Add to these^ Meheh, Leydecher UwtoHe Jad^nisine printed 
at Utrecht in Svp. fo ; and Volj«w6's Sieole de Loum XIW 
tom* ii* p. 264^ hool^a* written on both 

enumerated in a publidbod in 8vo* in 17^5, under the fol« 
IjWring title: BibltoSieque pn Catalogue AlphaWtii^ 

^^rt^ncipaux Livres Janseuis^^the ambor ut which }a 
,Domin. Colottia, a learned ThU book, aa We 

ii^llirfore occasion to ohseiwe, rppu^irfied at Awiigtip, 

additiOBS, in i|p«kr 

dee Livraa dea l^ea 

i VUiatoire de Forti-Royal, pv 
YOJL. V. p 
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CENT, were levelled at them, in the royal and papal man- 
dates, by the help of nice interpretations, subtile 
i>AHT 1 . distinctions, nay, by the very same sophistical 
refinements which they blamed in the Jesuits. 
To the threatenings and frowns of the nobles and 
. bishops, who protected their adversaries, they 
opposed the favour and applause of the people ; 
to sophisms they opposed sophisms, and invectives 
to invectives ; and to human power they opposed 
the Divine Omnipoten<*e, and boasted of tlie nii- 
ra<!lcs by whicli heaven liad declared itself in their 
favour. When they perceived that the strongest 
arguments and the most respectable authorities 
M'’ere insuflicient to conquer the obstinacy of their 
advei'saries, they endeavoured, by their religious 
exploits, and their appli ition to the advancenumt 
of piety and learning, to obtain the favour of the 
pontiffs, and strengthen their interests with the 
people. Hence they declared war against the 
emjtnies of the llomish oliurch ; formed new stra- 
tagems to ensnare and ruin the Protestants ; took 
extraordinary pains in instructing the youth in all 
the liberal arts and sciences ; drew u|) a variety 
of useful, accurate, and elegant abridgments, 
containing the elements of philosophy and the 
learned languages ; published a multitude of 
treatises on practical religion and morality, 
whose persuasive eloquence charmed all ranks 
and orders of men ; introduced and cultivated an 
easy, correct, and agreeable manner of writing j 
an(l gave accurate and learned intoi'pretations of 
sev(;ral ancient authors. To all these various 
kinds of merit, the greatest part of w’hich were 
real and solid, they added others that were at least 
visionary and chimerical ; for they endeavoured 
to persuade, and did, in effect, persuade inariy, 
that the Supreme Being interposed ]*articularly 
in support of their cause, and, by prodigies and 
miracles of a stupendous kind, confirmed the 
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truth of the (loctrino of Augustine, in a manner 
adapted to nunove all doubt, and triumph' over 
all opposition [»]. All this rendered the Jau- 


[]«] It is well known that the Jansenists or Augustinians^ 
have long pretended to confirm their docti-hie by niiracles ; and 
they even acknowledge that these miracles have somctimeei savetl 
them, when their ^airs have been reduced to a desperate 
hltuation. See Meraoires do Port-lloyaJ, tom. i. p. S56. toin. 

ii. p.* 107. — The fii’st time we hear mention made of these 
miracIeH is in IGoO, and the following years, when a pretended 
thorn of that derisive crown tliat Was put upon our Saviours 
liead hy the Homan soldiers Is reported to liaVe performed several 
marvellous eurc*» in the convent of Port-Hoyal. See the Beciieil 
de phisieurs Pieces pour servir a rilistoire <le Port-Royal, p. 
228. 448. — I'ontaine, Mernoires pour servir a rilistoire de Port- 
I'oyal, tom. ii. p. 131. — These were followed by other prodigies 
in the year lG(il. — Vies des Beligieuses de Port- Royal, torn. i. 
p. 192. and in the year 1664, Mernoires de Port-Koyal, tom* 

iii, p. 252 — Tlie fame of these mimcles Was very great during 
tlie last <'ontury» and proved singularly advantageous to the cause 
of the Jaiisenists ; hut they are now fallen, even in France, into 
oblivion and discredit. The danseniats, therefore, of the present 
age, being presse^l by their adversaries, were obliged to have 
re<!onrse to new prodigies, as the credit of the old ones was en- 
tirely worn out ; and lliey seemed, indoe<l, to have had iniraclea 
at command, by the consideralde number they pretended to 
perform. Thus, (if we are credulous enough to believe tlieir 
reports) in the year 1725, a woman, whose name was Le Fosse, 
U'iLM suddenly cure<l of a bloody flux hy imploring the aid of the 
Host, when it was, one day, carried by a Janseuist pnest. 
Ahoul two years after this, we are told, that the tomb of 
(ierhanl Roiisse, a canon of Avignon, was honoured with mira- 
cles of a 8tiip<*ndous kind ; and finally, we are informed, that the 
sam(‘ honour Avas conferred, in the year 173J, tm the hones of 
the Ahh6 de Paris, whicli were interred at St. Medard, where 
innumerable miracles are said to have been wrought. This lust 
Hiory has given rise to the warmesu contests between the super- 
Btiilous or crafty Junsenists, and their adversaries in all com- 
munions. Besides all this, Quesnel, Levicr, Desangins, and 
Tournus, the great ornaments of JanKenism, are said to have 
furnished extraordinary succours, on iseveral occasions, to sick and 
infirm persons, who testified a lively confidence in their prayer® 
and merits. See a famous Jansenist book composed ^in answer 
to the Bull Unigenitus, and entitled, Jesus Christ sous TAnar 
theme et sous rExcommuiiication, art* xvii. p. 61. xvHi p. 6fiu 
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CENT/ 8(*nists extremely popular, and held the victory 
xviL (jf the Jesuits for some time dubious; nay, it 
jaiTt I * niore than probable that the former would 
have triumphed, had not the cause of the latter 
* been the cause of the papacy, and had not the 
stability and grandeur of the Romish church 
depended in a great measure upon the success of 
their religious maxims. 

‘Fi»€ propo- XLIII. It appears, from several circumstances, 
jifi urn r°!i Ui’ban VIII. and after him Innocent- X. 
«ona«moed wei-e rcally bent on appeasing these dangerous 
^*"“®‘®"Huinults, in the same manner as the popes in 
former times had prudently suppressed the coru 
troversies excited by Baius and the Dominicans. 
But the vivacity, inconstancy, and restless spirit 
of the French doctors t rew all into confusion, 
and disconcerted the nicasures of the pontiffs. 
The opposers of the doctrine of Augustine selected 


Edit. IJtrecIU. — There is no doubt hut a p^reat part of tlio Jan- 
•enists defend these miracles from principle, and in consequence 
of a persuasion of their truth and reality ; for that party abounds 
with persons whose piety is blended with a most superstitious 
credulity, who look upon their religious system as celestial truth, 
and their cause as the immediate cause of heaven, and who are 
consequently disposed to think that it cannot possibly be ne- 
glected by tbe Deity, or left without extraordinary marks of his 
approbation and supporliny presence. It is however amaxing:, 
iiay, almost incredible, on tbe other hand, that tbe more judicious 
defenders of this cause, those eminent Jansenists, whose saj^a- 
city, learning;, and grood Sense, discover themselves so abundantly 
jn other matters, do not consider tlmt the powers of nature, the 
cfhcacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, produce 
many important clianges and effects, w'bich imposture, or a blind 
Attachment to some particular cause, load many to attribute to 
the miraculous interposition of the Deity. We can easily ac- 
count for the delusions of weak enthusiasts, or the tricks of 
egregious impostors; but tvhen we see men of piety and judg- 
ment appearing in defence of such miracles as those nou" under 
consideration, we must conclude, that they look upon fraud as 
lawful ill .the support of a good cause, and make no scruple of 
deceiving the people^ when they propose, by this delusion, to 
confirm and propagate what they take to be the truth. 
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five propositiojis out of the work of Jansenius cent. 
already mentioned, which appeared to them the 
most erroneous in their nature, and the most 
pernicious in their tendency ; and, being set on 
by the instigation, and seconded by the influence 
of the Jesuits, employed their most zealous en- 
deavours and their most importunate entreaties, 
at the court of Rome, to have these propositions 
condemned. On the other hand, a great part of 
the Gallican clergy used their utmost efforts to 
jn’cvent this condemnation ; and, for that purpose, 
they sent deputies to Rome, to entreat Innocent 
X. to suspend his final decision, until the true 
sense of these propositions was deliberately ex- 
amined, since the ambiguity of style in which 
they were expressed rendered them susceptible 
of a false interpretation. But these entreaties 
were ineffectual ; the interest and importunities 
of the Jesuits prevailed ; and the pontiff, without 
examining the merits of the cause with a suitable 
degree of impartiality and attention, condemned, 
by a public bull, on the 31st of May, 1053, the 
propositions of Jansouius These propositions 
contained the following doctrines : 

1 . “ That there arc divine precepts which good 
men, notwithstanding their desire to observe them, 
arc, nevertheless, absolutely unable to obey; nor 
has (jrod given them that measure of grace that 
is essentially necessary to render then) capable of 
such obedience : 

2. “ That no person, in thin corrupt state of 
nature, can resist the influence of divine grace, 
when it operates upon the mind: 

3. “ That in order to render human actions 
meritorious, it is not requisite that they be exempt 
from necessity, but only that they be free from 
constraint [o] : 

[[n] Aujtustin, Leibnitz, and B coneidemble number of nradom 
philoBopher'i, who maiaiain the doctrine of necemityi consider 
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CKNT. 4-. “ That the Semi-pelagians err grievously in 
maintaining, that the human will is endowed with 
PAn i- 1 ,' power of either receiving or resisting the aids 
and influences of preventing grace : 

5. “ That Avhosoever affirms that Jesus Christ 
made cxj)iation, by his sufferings and death, for 
the sins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian.” 

Of these propositions the pontiff declared the 
first four only heretical ; hut he pronounced- the 
fifth rash, ini]tious, and injurious to the Supreme 
Being [;>]. 

Aieiaiidcr XLIV. This scntcnce of the supi'emc ecclesi- 
iTsiiraabuii^®^'*^**^ judge M-^as indeed painful to the Jansonists, 
ogninst and of consequence highly agreeable to their ad- 
jaiiicmus. versaries. It did not however <'ither <lrivc tlic 
former to des])air, t ; satisfy the latter to the 
extent of their (l(^sires ; for while the doctrine was 
condemned, the man escaped. Jansenius was not 
named in the hull, nor did the ])ontiir even de- 
clare that the five propositions were maintained, 
in the book entitled Augustinus, in the sense in 
which he had condemned them. Hence the dis- 
ciples of Augustine and Jansenius defended them- 
selves by a distinction invented by the ingenious 
and subtile Anthony Arnaud, in consequenee 
of which they considered separately in this «;on- 
troversy the matter of doctrine and the matter 
of fact ; that is to say, they aciknowlcdged them- 
selves bound to believe, that the five })ropositions 
abovementioued were justly condemned by the 


this necessity, in moral actions, as con.sistent with true liberty, 
because it is c^msihtent with spontaneity and choice. According 
to tliein, constraint alone anti external force destroy merit and 
imputation. 

[jt?] 'I'his IkiII is still extant in the Bullarium Bomatnini, tom. 
vi. p. 456. It has also been published, toirether with several 
other pieces relating to this controversy, by Du Plessis D’Ar- 
gentre, in bis CoUectio Judicioruin de Novis Erroribus, tonu 
iii. p. ii. p. ^^61. 
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Roman pontiff [</] ; but tlwy maintained, that cknt. 
the pope had not deelared,i«nd consequently that 
they were not hound to believe, that tliese propo- p'^Rx r. 
sitions were to be found in Jansenius' b(»ok, in 
the sense in wliich they had been condemned [/•]. 

They did not however enjoy long the benefit of 
this artful distinction. Tlie restless and invin- 
cible hatred of their enemies pursued them in 
every quarter where they looked for protection 
or repose ; and at length engaged Alexander 
Vll. the suoc^essor of Innocenl, to declare, Iiy a 
solemn bull, issiu'd out in the year 16.3(>, that the 
five propositions that had been condemned were 
the tenets of . Tanseni us, and were contained in his 
book. ’^I’he pontiff* did not stop here ; but to this 
llagrant instance of imprudence added another 
still more shocking j for, in the year lOtlA, he 
sent into France the form of a declaration, that 
was to be subscribtjd by all those who aspired after 
any preferment in the church, and in whiidi it was 
affirmed, that the five propositions were to be found 
in the book of .lunsenins, in the same sense in 
which they had been condemned by the church [«}. 

This declaration, whose unexampled temerity and 
contentious tendency appeared in the most odious 
colours, not only to lix; .lansenists, but also to the 
wiser j>art of the I'rench nation, jirodueed the 
most deplorable divisions and tumults. It was 
immediatidy opposed with vigour by the Janse- 
nists, who maintained, that in matters of fact the 
pope was fallible, espeidally when his decisions 
were merely personal, and not confirmed by a 


Iq"] This u'BS what our author calls the questio de jure. 
m' fr] 'rinH is tiui quesfio de facto. 

[.v] This l>ull, toj^ethfT with several other pic*ces, also 
puhlisht*d hy Du PIcssis D’Argonfro, in his ('olhictio Judiciorum 
dfi Novis Enorilm<. loin. iii. |>. ii. p. 288. Sec the 

form of Alexander. H declaration, with the Mandate of Lewia 
\^^ ibid. p. 3i L 
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general council ; and, of consequence, that it was 
neither obligatory noF necessary to subscribe this 
papal declaration, Avliich had only a matter of fact 
for its object, ''riic Jesuits, on the contrary, au- 
daciously asserted, even openly, in the city of 
Paris, and in the face of the, Gallican church, 
that faith and confidence in the papal decisions, 
relating to matter of fact, had no less the charac- 
ters of a Avell fn'oimded and divine faith, than 
when these decisions related merely to matters 
of doctrine and opinion. It is to he remarked, 
on the other hand, that all the Jansenists were 
by no means so resolute and intrcpiil as those 
above mentioiu'd. ^ Some of them declared, that 
they would neither snoscr-he nor reject the form 
in question, but show 1i Ir veneration for the 
authority of the pope by observing a ])rofound 
silence on that subject. Otluirs professed tlrem- 
selves ready to suliscribe it, not indi'cd without 
exception or reserve, hut on condition of being 
allowed to explain, cither verbally or in writing, 
the sense in which they understood it, or the 
distinctions and limitations with which they 
were Avilling to adojit it. Others employed a 
variety of methods and stratagems to elude the 
foi “ce of this tyrannical declaration [/]. But 
nothing of this kind was sufficient to satisfy the 
violent demands of the Jesuits; nothing less 
than the entire ruin of the Jansenists could ap- 
pease their fmy. Such, therefore, among the 
lattei*, as made the least opposition to the decla- 
ration in question, were cast into prison, or sent 
into exile, or involved in some other species of 
persecution ; and it is well known that this seve- 
rity was a consequence of the suggestions of the 
Jesuits, and of their influence in cabinet councils. 


See Du Mas, IlUtoire des Citifines Propositions, p. 158.— 
Gerberdn, llistoire Geuerale du Jauecnisme, p. li. p. 516. 
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XLV. The lenity or prudence of Clement IX. cent. 
suspetided, for a while, the calumilies of those 
who had sacrificed their liberty and their fortunes p^,,^ j* 
to their zeal for the doctrine of Au}?iistine, and 
gave them both time to hi-eathe, and reason to .j.,,;, 
hope for better days. This change, which hap- c'litioii is 
pened in the year IfiOl), was occasioned by thej^“*j|’*/'f^^^ 
fortitude and resolution of the bishops of Angers, pomifie»te 
Beauvais, Famiers, and Alet, who obslinately and^x^^'-rt”* 
gloriously refused to subscribe, without the proper suspenhion 
explications and distinctions, the oath or dcclara- 
tion that had produced such troubles and divisions iwcof 
in the church. They did not indce»l stand alone 
in the breach ; for when the court of Home began 
to menace and level its thumler at tlieir heads, 
nineteen bishops more arose with a noble intre- 
pidity, and adopted their cause, in solemn remon- 
strances addressed both to the king of France and 
the Bouian pontiff. These resolute protestors 
were joined by Anne (icnevicve de Bourbon, 
duchess of Longueville, a heroine of the first rank 
both in birth and magnanimity, who, having re- 
nounced the pleasures and vanities (»f the world, 
which had long employed her most serious 
thoughts, espoused, with a devout ardour, the 
doctrines and cause of the .lansenists, and most 
earnestly implored the clemency of the ilornan 
jmntiff in their behalf. Moved by these entrea- 
ties, and also by other arguments and considera- 
tions of like moment, Clement IX. became so in- 
dulgent as to accept of a conditional subscription 
to tlje famous declaration, and to permit doctors 
of scrupulous consciences to sign it according to 
the mental interpretation they thought proper to 
give it. This instance of papal condescension 
and lenity was no sooner made public than the 
•lansenisls began to come forth from their lurking 
places, to return from their voluntary exile, an«I 
to enjoy their former tranquillity mid freedom, 
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l)(Mng exempt from all uneasy apprehension of any 
further ])ei*secutiou. 

This remarkahle event is commonly called tlie 
I cace of Clement IX. its duration, neyerthe- 
l(!ss, was but transitory [u]. It was violated, in 
the year 107<>. at the instigation of the Jesuits, 
by Lewis XIV. who declared, in a public edict, 
that it had only been granted for a tiine, out of 
a condescending indulgence to the lender and 
.s<!rupulous consciences of a certain number of 
peu’sons ; but it was totally abolished after the 
death of the dut;h(;ss of Longueville, w'hich hap- 
pened in the year 1(>79, and deprived the Jan- 
senists of their pi'incipal support. From that 


Hk* traiisactiotis rulatinjr > this ovont, wIul]i wen* rar- 
oil umlor tlie of ( irment JX. are rircianslaniiallvr 

rc'lateti by Cardhinl in his Conmiontarii, wliirli l)ii 

Ph.'ssis D’Ar^ontro has Kuhjoim'd to his Eloniontu 'rheoh»|^nra, 
jnihlishod in 8vo. at Paris, in t}u‘ yoar JTJf). Sen also this Iasi 
niontioned author’.s Collectio Jiidirhirnrn do Novis ICnorihiis, 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 33G. in whhdi the letters of Clement IX. are 
insortCMl. Tu'o JanMOuists have writlen the History of the Cli^- 
mentine J’cace. Varot, vicar to the archbishop of Sons, in an 
nnoiiynious work, entitled. Relation de ce (jui s'est passe, dans 
I’Aflairedela l\dx de I’Ko-lise sons la Pape Clement IX. and 
(^ue.snel, in an uiionymous production also, entitled, La Paix de 
(dement IX. on DenionstnUiou des deux Faussetes capitales 
avancees dans I’llistoiri^ des (’iiicj Propositions contre la Foi des 
Disciples de St- Au^nj^tin. That \ }m*t was the author of th(5 
fornuM', is asserted in the Catecliisme Ilistonfpie sur les Cori- 
tostiitions de TEglise, tom. i. p. ; and that the latter came 
from the pen of Quesnel, we learn from the writer of the Bihlio- 
fheque Janseriiste, p. ,‘U i — There was another accurate and in- 
teresting account of lliis transaction published in tlie year 170(3, 
in two volumes 8vo, under the followinc^ title; Relation de re 
qui s’est passe dans T Affaire de la Paix de TH^Iise sous le Pape 
('h'inent IX. aver le.s Letires, Acte.s, Memoires, et autres Pieces 
cpii y out rapport. — The iinportJint services that tlie duchess of 
Lim^vmvville rendered the JaiiHenistK in this affair are related witli 
ele<;aiu‘e and spirit by Viilefort, in his Vie d’Anne (joiievieve do 
Boiirhon, Duchesse de Lonp;ucviIle, tom. ii. livx'. vi. p. 80. of the 
eilition of Amsterdam (1789), which is more complete and ample 
than tlje edition of Paris. 
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time their calamities were I'enewcd, and they were cent. 
pui’sued with the same malignity and rage that f 
they had before experienced. Some of them part i. 
avoided the rising storm by a voluntary exile; 
others sustained it with invincible fortitude and 
constancy of mind ; others turned aside its fury, 
and escaped its violence, as well as they could, 
by dexterity and prudc'nce. Anthony Arnaud, 
who was the head and leader of the parly, fled 
into Holland in the year 1()79 [«’] ; and, in this 
retreat, he not only escaped the fury of his 
cjiemies, but had it in his power to hurt them 
considerably, and actnally made the Jesuits feel 
the M'cight of his talents and the extent of his 
influence. For th(i admirable eloquence and 
sagacity of this gre^at man gave him such an 
ascendant in the Netherlands, that the gi'eatest 
part of th(! churches there embraced his opinions, 
and adopted his cause ; the Romish congregations 
in Holland, also, were, by his influence, and the 
ministry of his intimate fVi<*nds ajid adherents, 

.John Neercasscl and Peter Coddeus, bishops of 
("astorie and Scbaslo [.r], entirely gaiiu'd ov('r to 
the .lansenist party. These latter still persev<!re 
'(vith the utmost steadfastness in the princii)les of 
Jansenism ; and, secured under the ]>rotectiou 
of the Hutch govcnimcnt, defy the threats, and 
hold in derision the resentment, of the Roman 
pontifls [^]. 

For an acrount of this preat man,*6Pe Ihiylp’s Dirtionary* 
vol. i. at the artiflo Anthony Arimud: ati also fJistohr? abreppo 
do la Vic ct (icM Ouvrapes de M. Arnaud, jmhlitslu^d at (?olopiic, 
in Svo. — Flic cliunpc Mitroduecd into the Kominli churches in 
Holland is nieutioiied liy Lafitau, Vie de Cleinent XL tom. i. p. 

IrJ.L For an account of Coddeus, NeercuKsol, and Varet, and 
the other patrons of Jansenism among the DuuJi, see the Dir- 
tionnaire de.s JJvres Jarisonistes, tom. i. p, 48. Jil. 353. tom. ii. 
p. 40(). tom. iv. p. 1 1 0. 

Q.r] nishopH in partibus infideliuin. 

lU} lAowever be obsemd, that, notwithsianJ- 
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CKNT, XLVI. It is not only on account of their 
embracing the doctrine of Augustine concerning 
PA^riT i! <l>vinc gra(!e (a <loctrine which hears a striking 
resemblance with that of the Calvinists), that the 
havo incijiTcd tlic displeasure and re- 
pi»tyo/ thcsentinent of the Jesuits. They are charged with 
jatiMsn.btk. (iirou instances, which appear intoler- 

able to the warm votaries of the church of Rome. 
And, indeed, it is certain, that the various con- 
troversies, which have been mentioned above, 
were excited in that church principally by tho 
Jansenists, and have been propagated and handed 
down by them, even to our times, in a prodigious 
multitude of their hooks published both in France 
and in the Netherlands But that which 

olFcmls most the Jesuits, an the other creatures 
of the pontilf, is the ans^jrity of this party, 
and the sc'verity that reigns in their system of 
moral discipline and practical religion. For the 
Jansenists cry out against the <u)rru{»tions of the 
church of Rome, and complain that neither its 
doctrines nor morals retain any traces of their 
fornu'r parity. They rcj>roach the clergy with 
an universal depravation of sentiments and man- 
ncis;, ami an entire forgetfulness of the dignity of 
their (Jiaracter, and the duties of their vocation. 
They censure the licentiousness of the monastic 
orders, and insist upon the necc'ssity of reforming 
their discipline according to the rules of sanctity, 
abstinence, and self-denial, that were originally 
prescribed by their respective founders. They 
maintain, also, that the people ought to be care- 
fully instrucled in all the doctrines and precepts 
of Cdiristianity, and that, for this purpose, the 


inc; tliH usrondmit the JaiiRoniHt** Iiave in Holland, tlie .Tesuita, 
for soiTK* titnn pa.st, have, by artifico and dispruiso, p:ot a consi- 
dorahlf* footing; among the Romish churches that are tolerated by 
tho n’pnblir. 

[«j See Eccleu. Rom. Saec. xvi. § xxxi. 
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Holy Scriptures and Public Liturgies should be 
offered to their perusal in their rnother-longue j 
and, finally, they look upon it as u matter of the 
highest moment to persuade all Christians that 
true piety does not consist in the observance of 
pompous rites, or in the performance r)f external 
acts of devotion, but in inward holiness and 
divine love. 

These sentiments of the Jansenists, on a g('neral 
< view, seemed just and rational, and suitable to the 
spirit and genius of ('hristianity ; but, when we 
examine the particular branches into which they 
extend those general principles, the conso<|uonce8 
they deduce from thorn, and the manner in which 
they apply them, in their rules of discipline and 
practice, U’e shall fitid, that the piety of this 
famous party is deeply tinged both with super- 
stition and fanaticism ; that it more especially 
favours the harsh and enthusiastical opinion of the 
Mystics ; and, of consequence, that the Jansenists 
are not undeservedly branded by their adversaries 
with the denomination of Rigourists [a]. This 


[a] 'riiey who tlosire to form a just notion of tin' dismal 
piety of the Jansenists (vhieh carries the unseemly ft*ature'» 
of that gloomy devotion that was formerly practist'd hy 
fanatical hermits in tin; deserts of Syria, Lihyu, and Kg\|>t, 
but is entirely foreign from the dictatt^^ of reason tiiid the 
amiahlt; spirit of Christianity), liavo only to peiu t? the epi- 
Biles and other writings of the Abbot of St. C’yran, wlio is the 
great oracle of the party. This abbot was a well meaning 
man ; and his piety, such as it was, carried in it the marks 
of sincerity and fervour; he was also ^upeiior, perhaps as a 
pastor, to the greatest part of the Iloinun Catholic fioctors ; 
and his learning, more especially his knowledge of religious 
antiquity, was very considerable ; hut to j>ropos« lids man 
as a complete an<l perfect model of genuine, piety, and as a 
roost accurate and accomplished teacher of Christian virtue, 
is an absurdity peculiar to the Janseniste, and can bn adopted 
by no person who knows what genuine piety and Christian 
virtue are. That we may not seem t(> dfjtract rashly, and 
without reason, from the merit of this eminent man, it will 
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CF.NT. denomination they merited, in a peculiar manner, 
SE-Vii tlieir doctrine concerning repentance ami 

PAKT I 


not 1)0 improper to confirm wliat we liave said by some instances, 
'i'his jrood alibot, bavincf undertaken to vanquish the heretics, 
(i. e. the ProtoMtaiits) in a prolix and extensive work, waa 
ohlip^ed to read, or at h'ast to look into the various writings 
puhlished by that impious tribe ; and this he did in roinpany 
with his nephew Martin de Barcos, who resembled liim oiilirely 
in his aentinients and manners. But before be Avould venture 
to open a book composed by a Protestant, he constantly marked 
it with the sign of the cross, to ex])el tlie evil sfiirit. What 
weakm»ss and superstition did this ridiculous proceeding dis- 
4‘over! h'or the good man was persuaded that Satan had fixed 
his resi<h*nco in the books of the Protestants ; hut it was not 
so easy to determine where h(‘ imagined the wicked spirit lay, 
whether in the paper, in the letters, h(d.iv(‘en the leaves, or in 
the doctrines of these infernal prod ctions ? T^et us see the ac- 
count that is given of this matter b Lancelot in his Memoin‘S 
touchant la Vie de M. TAhhe do S. Vyran, torn* i. (». flis 

wor<!s areas follows: II lisoit res livres av/M' tant de ]>iete, 
quVn les prenant il les exorcisoit toujoiirs en faisimt le vlgne de 
le croix dessus, no doutant point que le demon n’y vesidoit ac- 
tuelhmnmt.’' His attachment to Angiisline was so excessive, 
that he looked upon as sacred and divine even those opinions 
of that great man, which the wiser part of llie llomisli dociors 
had rejecteil as erroneous and highly <Iangerous. Sucli, among 
others, was that extravagant and ])('rni(‘ious t(*n<‘l, that the saints 
are the only lawful proprietors of the world; and that llie uirk* 
ed have no right, by the <livine law, to those things whicli they 
possf*ss justly, ill consequence of the decisions of human law. 
'Fo this piirjmse is the following assertion of onr abbot, as we 
find it ill I'ontaine’s Momoires pour servir a rilisfoire de Port- 
Royal, tom. i. p. 5?0l. ‘Slesiis C hrist n’est encore entre <lans 
la possession de son royamne kinporel, et des biens ilu monde 
qiii lui apartiennerif, que par cette petite portion quVn tient 
IVglisp par les benefices de ses cleres, qiii ne sont que les fer- 
Tniers et les de])<)sitain’s de Jesus Clirist.” If, tberefore, we are 
to give credit to tins visionary inau, the golden age is approach- 
ing, when Jesus Christ, having pulled down the iriig-lity from 
their seats, and dethroned the kings and princes of the earth, 
shall reduce the whole world under his sole dominion, and give 
it <>ver to the g(»venirnent of priests and monks, n ho are the 
princes of bis cburcli. — After wc have seen such sentiments aa 
these rimiiitained by their oracle and chief, it is but natural to be 
surprisinl when wc hear the Junseiiista boasting of their xeul in 
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penance, wltos^e tendency, considered both in a cknt. 
civil and religions point of view, is singularly 

PA in' j. 

defeiulinf^ sovereign states, and in general tlie civil rights of 
mankind, against the stratagems and usurpations of the Roman 
pontids. 

The notions of the abbot of St. Cyran concerning prayer, which 
breathe tlie fanatical sjnrit of Mysticism, \\ ill further confirm 
what we liave said of his propensity to enthusiasm. It is, for 
f‘\ampl<s a favourite maxim with him, that the Clirislian, who 
mays, ought nov(*r to recollect the good things he stands in need 

in order to ask tliem of (iod, since true prayer does not con- 
sist in <li«^tinct notions and clear ideas of what w^e are doing in 
that solemn act, but in a certain blind impulse of divine love. 

Such is the account given of the abbots sentiments on this liead 
by Lancelot, in his Memoin^s toiicliant la Vie de I’Aldie de S. 

Lyran, tom. ii. p, 44. — “ 11 ne cruyoit pas (says that author) quo 
Von put faire quelque efibrt pour s'appUqiier a qindque point, on 
ii (juelquo pciisee particuliere — parce quo la veritable priere est 
plutot un attrait de son amour, qui emporle notre cceur vem lui, 
et nous enleve comrue hors <le nous-inemes, quo non pas une oc- 
cupation de notre esprit, qui se reinplisse de I’idee de quelqiie 
objct <|uoi(|ue diviu.” According to this hypothesis, the man 
prays best who neitlier thinks nor asks in that act of devotion. 

Tliis is, indeed, a very extraordinaiy account of the matter, and 
contains an idea of prayer which seems to have been quite 
unknown to Christ and iiis Apostles; for the former has com- 
manded us to address our prayers to (<od in a set form of words ; 
and tlie latter froquenlly tell us the subject of their petitions and 
supplications. 

Rut of all the erfors of this Arch-.Tansenist, none was ho ]>er- 
nicious as the fanatical notion he entertained of his being the re- 
sidence of the deity, the instrument of the Godhead, by wliicli 
tlie divine nature itself essentially operated. It was ii* conse- 
quence of this dangerous principle, that he recommends it as a 
duty incumbent on all pious men to follow, without consulting 
tlieir judgment or any other guide, the first iiiotionN and inipulseii 
of their minds, as the dictates of heaven, .ciid indeed the Jan- 
senists, in general, are intimately pfjrHuaded that (jod opiMalcs 
immediately upon the minds of those who have composed, or ra- 
ther supiiressed, all the motions of the undevHlanding and of the 
will, and that to such he declared, from above, Ids intentions and 
commands, sinci* whatever thoughts, designs, or inclinations arise 
within them, in tins calm state of tranquillity and silence, are to 
be considered as tlie direct suggestions and orjiclea of the divine 
w^isdom. See for a further account of this pestilential doctrine, 

Memoires d« Fort- Royal, tom, nu p. #iJ4(5. 
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CENT, pernicious. For they make repentance consi.st 
chiefly in those voluntary suffering, which the 

VarI- V. transgressor inflicts upon himself, in proportion to 
the nature of his crinn’is, and the degree of his 
guilt. As their notions of the extent of man’s 
oi’iginal corruption an; greatly exaggtsrated, they 
prescribe remedies to it that are of the same 
nature. 7'hey look upon Christians as bound to 
expiate this original guilt by acts of mortilication 
performed in solitinh? and silence, by torturiixg 
and mjicerating their bodies, by painful labour, 
excessive abstinence, continual prayer and con- 
templation ; and they hold every person obliged 
to increase these voluntary pains and sufterings, 
in proportion to the degree of corruption they 
have derived from nutuiv. or contracted by a 
vicious and licentious couiv.; of life. Nay, they 
carry these austerities to so high a ])iti:h, that tliey 
do not scrujde to call tlH)se holy self-tormentors, 
who have gradually put an end to their days by 
excessive abstinence or labour, thesacired victims 
of rep(‘ntance, that have been consumed by the 
lire of divine love. Not satisfied with this 
fantastical language, they go still farther, and 
super-stiliously maintain, that the conduct of these 
self-murderers is peculiarly meritorious in the eye 
of Heaven ; and that their sufferings, ma<*erations, 
and labours, appease the anger of the Deity, and 
not only contribute to their omti felicity, but 
draw dovvn abundant blessings u|)on their friends 
and upon tlie church. We might confirm this 
accourd by various examples, and more especially 
by that of the famous Abbe de Paris, the great 
wonder-worker of the Juusenists, who put him- 
Relf to a most painful death, in order to satisfy 
the justice of an incensed God [A] ; such was the 


[6] Spp Moriniis, Com. de PaniteutU, Fr»f. p. .3. in which 
there Ik a tacit ceniuro of the penance of the JansenUtii.— • 
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picture he had formed of the be?t of Beings in his cent. 
disordered fancy. ' s?ct! u. 

XLVII. A striking example of this ansterc, part i! 
forbidding, and extinva^nt specjies of devotion 
was exhibited in that celebrated female convent, xho con, 
called Port Royal in the Fields, which was situ-''®“‘of 
ated in a retired, deep, and gloomy vale, not 
from Paris. The inspection and govci-nment (rf 
this austere society was given by Henry IV. 
about the commencement of this century, to 
«^a(iueline, daughter of Anthony Araaud [r;], 
wlio, after her conversion, assumed the name of 
Marie Angeliquc de la St. 'Madelaine. This 
lady had at first led a very dissolute life 
which was the p:<'n('ral (lasc of the cloistered fair 
in France, about this period ; hut a remarkable 
<‘liange happened in her sentiments and manners, 
ill the year 1G0(), when she resolved no more to 
live like a nun, but to consecrate her future days 
to deep devotion, and penite.ntiul exercises. This 
holy resolution was strengthened hy her .acquaint- 
ance with the famous Francois de Sales, and 
the ahhot of St. ( lyran. The last of these pious 
connexions she formed in the year 1C2S, and 
modelled both her own conduct and the manners 


on the otlier hand, the Memoirow de Port Iloyal, p. 

The Jaiisenista, amoni^ nil the meritol’ious aetioim of the alihot 
of St. Cynin, find none more worthy of admiration and applause 
than liiH restoring from oblivion the true KVBtem of penitential 
discipline ; and they consider him m tlic author or parent 

of the doctrine of penance. 8ee Mcmoircs do Port itoyal, toui, 
ill. p. 445. 504. — This very doctrine, however; , of penance wa» 
one of the prinrJpal reasons of his being committed to prison hy 
the order of Cai'<Unal Jlichelicu. Ihid. tom. i. p. ^238. 452. 

[]e] An eminent lawyer, and father to t}u* famoiia Arii^nd, 
doct4)r in Sorhonne. 

dissolute life inrputed to tliis abbess hy Or. 
Mosheim is an egregums mistake, which seems to have prQceede<l 
from his misunderstandiTig a passage in Bayle’s Dictionary, voh 
i. p. 338. note P, fourth edition in French, 

VOL. V. f u 
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CENT, of lior convent after tlie doctrine and examjde 
ol‘ those devout men. Hence it happened, that 

rA It i- 1! the whole coui-se of this century, the eon- 

^-1 j vt!nt of Port-Royal excited the indignation of tlic 
Jesuits, the admiration of the Jaiisenists, and the 
attention of Europe. The holy virgins of this 
famous society observed, with the utmost rigour 
and exactness, that ancient rule of tlic Cistercians, 
which had been almost every where abrogated on 
account of its excessive and intolerable austerity.; 
nay, they even went beyond its most cruel de- , 
marids [c]. Such was the fame of this devout 

j[c] Tlierc is a prodigiom multi ttidp of books still extant, in 
wliieb tlift nsc, progroHS, laws, and sanctity of this famous con- 
tent are described and extolled by eminent Jansonists*, wlio, at 
same lime, deplore iltt fate in the most doleful strains. Of 
this multitude we shall mentit diose only wbicli are easy to l»a 
actpiired, and which c.ontaiti tlu* most modern and circumstantial 
accounts of that celebrated esi}d>lisbinent. 7’he Henedic, tines of 
Ht. Mijur liave given an exact, though dry bistojy of tliis 
convent in their (pallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 910 — A more 
elegant mid.agret'ahle account of it, but an account charged witfi 
ini])(»rfecti<m and ])ai tiality, was coni[>OHed by the famous poet 
Kacine, under the title of Abivge de I’llLstoirti de Port Iloyak 
and was publislied, after having passed through many prec(*ding 
editions, in tlic year 1750, at Amsterdam, among tlie works of 
his son Lewis Itacine, tom. ii. p. !^7.5 — .700. The external 
htate tind form of ifiis convent aro professedly described by 
Pdolenri, in hi'* Voyage.** Litiirgicpies, p. — Add to thes*», 

Nic. I ontnine, Memoire.s pour servir a I’lli.stoire de Port Ilojal, 
puhllshed at Cologii (or rather at Utrecht), in two volumes 8vo. 
in iln* year 177<S. — ^Dii Fo.s.se, Menioiivs pour .servir u rilistoire 
de Port Koyiih— -Pecueil de plusieura Pieces pour semr a Tlli- 
stoiri' de I’ort Poyid, piibliNhed at Utrei lit, in 8vo. in tho year 
] 740. — 'riio editor of this last compilation promiscH, in his pre- 
face, further collectiuns of pieces relative to tlie same suhjc‘Ct, 
and semns to insinuate, that a complete History of Port, Poyak 
drawn fnnn these, and otluT valuable and authentic records, will . 
sooner or later see the light. See, besides the autliors al>o\e 
mentioned, Lancelot, Meinoires touebant la Vifi do I'Ahbo 
de S. Cyran. All these anthoi^ confine tlieir relations to the 
external form and various revolutions of tliis famous convent. 
ItM internal state, its rule.s of discipline, tho manners of iu 
virgiibs, aud ilie incidents ami transactions that have happened 
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nunnery, that multitudes of pions persons wore 
ambitious to dwell in its neighbourhood, and 
that a gi’eat part of the Janscnist-pcnitcnts, or 
self-tornicntors of both sexes, built huts without 
its precincts, where they imitated the manners of 
those austere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, retired into the u'ild 
aiul untuiltivated places ol‘ Syria and Kgypt, and 
were commonly called, The Fathers of the Desert. 
The end which these penitents had in view was, 
Aiy silence, hunger, thiiist, prayer, bodily hd)Our, 


tliPiTi find tlio holy noiiflitioarhood of JnnsmiiBtsi, ort' 
<h*scnliod and ndated hy anothor sot of vviitors: son Moinoiros 
jamr st rvii- a Idlisloini do Port Royal, ot a la Vii^ tlo Mario 
Auaidiqiio D’Arnaud, puldisliotl at IJtrorlit in 5 voR in 8vo. 
in ilni yonr 17‘P2, — Vios inUwssantos ot «*djfianteB tins Ro- 
liirioiiHos do Port Royal, ot do pliisioiivos PtM-sonnos qni lour 
otoh'nt attachoos. Tliore are already four volumes of tliis work 
pulilisln*d, of which the first «a|)poarod at Utrecht in tlie year 
n,>R, in 8vo, and it nmst ho ucknowledf^od, that tlioy o!l 
Cimlain several ano<*dot»;s and roeoids that are intorostinif and 
curious. — For an acrount of the suppression and abolition of this 
convent, see the IMenioires sur la Di'struction de l Abhaye de 
J\)rt Royal dos Champs, published in 8vo. in 1711. If we 
am not much irii.staKt3fi, all lliosc lustontis imd relations havti 
boon much les‘< s<*rvicoahlo to the reputation of this famous 
convent than tlie Jansenist party are willintf to think. When 
we view Aniaud, Tiihunont, Nii’ole/ Le xMaitre, and the other 
authors of Port Royal, in their learned jirocluctions, they then 
appe.ar truly preat; hut, when wo lay a^ide then works, and, 
taking? up these histories of Port Royal, see th(?so f^reat men in 
private life, in the constant practice of that austere discipline of 
which the Jarisenists hoast so foolishly, ,they indeed then shrink 
ajniost to nothiner, appear in the couUunptihle of fanatics, 
and soora totally unworthy of the fame they have acquirer}. 
When we read the l^iscournes that Isijuu* le Maitre, commonly 
called Sacy, pronounced at the bar, together witJi )iis other 
ingenious productions, we cannot refu»<3 him tho ajiplause that 
is due to sm-h an elegant and accomplished writer ; hut when 
we inoet with this politi* author at Port Royal, i/iixetl with 
labourers and reapers, and with the spado or the ^i^kle in his 
haml, In? then certainly makes a comical figure, and can scarcely 
he looked upon as perfcc^lv right in his head. 

Q 2 
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CENT, w.'ilj liingfl, soiTow, and other voluntary acts of 
srlf-dc'nial, to eflFace tlie guilt, and remove the 

vAiti V. pollution the soul had derived from natural eor- 
nipt, ions or evil Imliits [/]. They did not, how- 
<'V(!r, all observe the same discipline, or follow the 
same kind of ap})lication and labour. The more 
learned tionsumed their strength in <!omposing 
laborious productions, filbnl with sacred an<l pro- 
fain* i'l’udition, and some of these have, no doubt, 
d<*served ivell of the republic of letters ; otheiw 
were employed in leaeJiing y(uith tin* rudimentff\ 
of language! and the |)rinciples of sci<!i)ce ; but 
tin* far gretitest part exhausted both tin* health 
of their bodies and tlu! vigour of th<>ir minds in 
s(‘rvile industry and rural laliour; atid thus piiu'd 
away by a slow kind <d’ de 'th. Wial is singulai'ly 
surprising is, that many o Uu'se voluntary viclinis 
of an inhuman piety were persons illustrious both 
by llieir birth and stations, who, after having 
distinguished themselves in luvil or military 
employments, debased themselves so fiU’ in this 
jienitential retreat, as to assunu! the character, 
o(H«-es, ainl labours of the lowest servants. 

This C(!lebrated retnnxt of lh<! devout and au- 
stere Jansonists was subject to many vicissitudes 
during tlie whoh! course of this century: at one 
time it nourished in unrivalled glory; at another, 
it seemed eclij>scd, and on the brink of ruin. At 
length, however, the period of its total extinction 
apjiroaclicd. The nuns obstinately refused to 

fy*] Among the fii-st and moat cminont of these penitents nps 
Isnac Maitre» a celebrated lawyer at Pari'^, whose eloquence 
had piociirt'd him a sliiainp: reputation, and who, in t)>o year 
JGST, retired to Port. ]{oyal, to make expiation for Ids him. 
Tlu‘ retreat of this eminent man raised new enemies to the abbot 
of St. Cj.’ran, See the Memoires pour I’Histoire de Port Koval, 
tom. i. p. 233, — The example of Lc Maitni was followed by a 
vast iminber of persons of all ranks, and, among* these, by some 
persons of the highest distinction, fe’ee Vies des Helig^euse^ do 
Port Iloyal, tom. i. p. 141. 
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subscribe the declaralion of Pope Alexander VII. cent, 
that has been sooft.cn mentioned; on Ibe 
hand, their convent and rule of diseiplirn? was j’ 
considered as detrimental to the interests of the 
kingdom, and a dishonour to some of the first 
families in France; hence Leads XIV. in the 
year lyOD, set on by the viohmt counsels of the 
Jesuits, ordered the convent of Port-Royal to be 
demolished, the whole building to be levelled 
^wilb the ground, and the nuns to be removed to 
I’aris. And, lest tluu'e shouhl still remain some 
se(;ret fuel to nourish the flame 0 / superstition in 
that place, he ordered the very can'asses of the 
nuns an<l dc'vout Jansenists to be dtig up and 
buriiul elsewlKWC. 

XLVIIl. The other <‘.ontroversies that dis- Tiicrontro- 
turbed tbe traiuiuillity of tlu' church of Rome’*"?™"' 
w«*re but light blasts when compared with this immani. 
violent hurricane. The old debate between the 
Franciscans and Domini(;aus, eoiKT'rning the Im- the Vii^jin, 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, whitdi 
was maintained by the fomier, and denied by the 
latter, gave much trouble and perplexity to the 
Rojuau pontilTs, and more especially to Paul V. 

(iregory XV. and Ah'xandcr Vll. The kingdom 
ol' S})ain was thrown into such combustion, and 
KO mis(>rably divided into factions by this contro- 
v(‘i'sy, about the beginning of this century, that 
solemn embassies were, sent to Rome, both by 
J'hilip 111. and his sucitessor, wjth a view to en- 
gage tbe Roman ])ontifl’to determine the question, 
or, at any rate, to juit an end to the conl«.'st by 
a public bull. But, notwilhstanding the weighty 
solicitations of these monarchs, the oracle of Romo 
pronmmeed nothing but ambiguous words, and 
its high priests prudently avoided coming to 
a plain and positive decision of the matter in 
question, k’or if they were aw<'d, on the one 
hand, by tbe warm rcmousU’anccs of the Spanish 
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CENT, court, wliich favoured the sentiment of the Fran- 
ciscans, they were restrained, on the other, hy 
■ "■ tJie credit and influence of the Dominicans. So 
that, after the most earnest entreaties and impor- 
tunities, all that could be obtained from the 
ponliflF, by the court of Spain, was a declaration, 
intimating, that the o[>inion of the Franciscans 
had a high degree of probability on its side, and 
forbidding the ].)ominicans to oj)posc it in a publip 
manner } hut this declaration was accompanied 
with anotlicr [//], by which the Franciscans were 
proliihited, in their turn, from treating as toTo- 
neous the doctrine of the Dominicans. This 
parnfic acconirnodalion of raattei's would hav<' been 
highly laudable in a prince »>r civil magistrute, 
who, unac«jnainted witi theologii'al questions of 
such an abstruse nature, prefen ed the trariquillily 
of his people to the discussion of such an intricate 
and unimportant point ; but whether it was ho- 


f//] Se<’ Fri<l. Ulr. Calirti Ili.storia Imrnaculat.-p ('onrrjx.iotiiH 
1^. \ irginifl Mariir, published ar fltdui'^fadt in 4t(f. in tho VFar 
1(;0G. — Il<irii1io(Jvii Coniin. ad Bullarn Urbani VHI. dt‘ I)it*l>ns 
l'\jstis, p, — Lannoii IV*T.'^(*nplu)iii8 dn Coiufplu Via* inis 

INTaria*, tom. i. p. i. opor. p. 9. — Loiif;^ aftev ibis poriod, (IfjihmiI. 
XI. wFiit ii step further, and appointed, in the year i VtiH, a 
lival to be annually celebrated, in liUTumr of the Jininiiciilrae 
(bmeeption of (he Virpu iMaiy, lliroupfbont the Koniisb ebureb, 
Wee the Monioires de.s Trevoux, for the year art. xxxvii. 

p. 6M. P>ut the Doininican8 obstinately deny that (Ih‘ obliiration 
of thin law exteinls to lliein, and pei hist in iiinintainin<y their an- 
cient doctrine, thou^rh with more modesty and circunispectnm 
than tiny foriJiorly di^eovered in this debate. And when we 
consider that this doctrine of theirs bius nevei been exprew'^ly 
condoinnod by any ])njie, and that liny are not in the least mo- 
lested, nor ev<m censnaMl, for refusing to celebrate the festival 
above-mentioned, it appears evidently, from all this, that tb(‘ 
terms of the papal edict are to be nnderslootl with certain resirio 
lioirs inid interpreted in a mild and imUdgent, manniT ; and that 
ibf spirit of tills edict is not contrary to tbe tenor of the former 
4icclaratio)is of tbe pontiifs on this bead- See Lninindus Pritanins 
(.1 (Ictinons name ;LNKuine<l by the author Muraluri) l)c Ingeiiio- 
fiuu ModeratLone in Ueligioni^ Is’egolio^ p. 
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nourable to the Rumau pontiff, who boasts of a cknt. 
divine right to decide all rcligiojis controvereies, 
and pretends to a degree of inspiration that places 
him beyond the possibility of ciTing, we leave to s j 
the consideration of those who have his glory at 
heart. 

XLIX. The controvereies with the Mystics 
were now renewed, and that sect, which in former 
times enjoyed such a high degree of reputation occaMioncd 
and authority, was treated with the greatest 
y severity, and involved in the deepest distress Moiiiws. 

' towards the conclusion of this century. This un- 
happy change in their affairs was pi'incipally oc«‘a- 
sioiiod by the fanaticism and impnidonce of Mi- 
chael de Molinos, a Spanish }n'icst, wlu> r<;sUle4l 
at Rome, and the fiiinc of whose ardent piet y and 
<l<iVOtion procured him a (ionsiderable number «>f 
<lisciples of both sejccs. A book published at 
Romo in the year l()8l, by this ecclesiastic, under 
the title of The Spiritual Guide, alarmed the 
doctors of the church This book contained, 

hesiiles the usual precepts and institutions of 
Mysstie theology, several notions relating to a spi- 
ritual and contemplat’ve life, that seemed to revive 


[A] This book, which wn*! rompofied iu fipiuiiKli, uml poll- 
llshetl for tilt* first time, in rhr yi’»r I(>75, was ImuourcMi with 
the apfuohation eaetwniunis of many ewiinent mni respecial>lo 
porsouti^RS. It was puhliNh<M{ in Italian in Sfwcral places, an<i 
at Icnj^th at Unrno, in 108 It It wjw afterwards traimlateil 
into Inonrh, Dutch, ami T./aiiri, and pjv^^seil through several 
(iditions in France, Italy, and Holland# The Latin translation, 
which boars the title of Manudu<’ti(» Spiritualis, was publishwf 
at Halle, in the year 1687, in 8vo. by Fiv'inlc I'licre is another 
work of Molinos composed in the saine spirit, cxwicerning 
the daily celehration of the comnninioii, w'hich was also con- 
demned. See tloi Recucil do divei^es Fiecesi conrenianl )o 
Quietistne et les QiiietiMtes, on Molinos, ses Senliineus ct fivn 
l>iNC 3 ple.s, puUisheti in vSvo. at Amslerdam, in tin* year 1688, 
in which tJie reader will find a Freiicli translation of the Spiritual 
Guide, tf»gcfher with a collection of letters on various 8uhp.*cts, 
W'fif ten by Molino**. 
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CENT, the pernicious and infernal errors of the Beg- 
hards, and open a door to all soils of dissolution 
rAiiT licentiousness. The principles of Molinos, 

which have been very diflerently interpreted by 
his friends and enemies, amount to this : “ That 
the whole of religion consists in the perfect calm 
and trampiillity of a mind removed from all 
external and finite things, and centered in God, 
and in such a pure love of the Supreme Being, 
as is indepcnd<^nt on all prospect of interest or 
reward;”, or to express the doctrine of this' 
Mystic in other words, “ The soul, in the pur- 
suit of the supreme good, must red, ire from the 
reports and gratifications of sense, and, in ge- 
neral, from all corporeal objects, and, imposing 
silence upon all the m» <ions of the understanding 
and will, must be absorbed ' in the Deity.” 
H ence the denomination of Quictists was given 
to the folloW(n’s of Molinos ; though 1 hat of 
Mystics, which was their vulgar title, was more 
applicable, and expressed with more pi' 0 ])riety 
their fanatical system. For the doctrine of Mo- 
linos had no other circumstance of novelty attend- 
ing it than the singular and unusual terms he 
employed in unfolding.his notions, and the ingiv 
nuity he discovered in digesting wliat the ancient 
My^stics had thro^vn out in the most confused 
and incoherent jargon into something that looked 
like a system. The Jesuits, and other zealous 
votaries of Rome, soon perceived that the sys- 
tem of Molinos was a tacit censure of the Romish 
(thurch, as having dcpaited from the spirit of 
tj-ue religion, by placing the essence of piety 
in external works, and in the performance of a 
< oi-tain round of rites and ceremonies. But the 
Avarmest opponent Molinos met with was from 
tlu' French ambassador at Rome, who raised a 

[i3 Curdiual D’Etrees. 
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most violent persecution against him. This made cent. 
many imagine^ that it was not tlie theological 
system of Molinos alone that had inflamed the 
resentment of that minister, but that some consi- 
derations of a political nature had been blended 
with this famous controvci'sy, and tl)at the Spa- 
nish Mystic had opposed the designs and nego- 
tiations of the French monarch at the <!oni*t of 
Home. However that may have been, Molinos, 
unaldc l.o resist the storm, and nl)andoned l>y 
(those from whom he chiefly c)tpe<dcd succour, 
yielded to it in the year KiS.'), wluuj notwitli- 
standing the number, rank, a?id credit of Ins 
friends at Rome, and the parfi(!ular marks of fa- 
vour he had received from the Roman pontiff [/Q, 
he was cast into prison. Two yeai’s after this 
be was obliged to renouiuio, in a public manner, 
ll»e en'ors of which he was ac'cnsed, and this 
solemn recantation was folh>wed by a sentence 
of perpef,ual imprisonment, from which ho was, 
in an a<lvaticea age, delivered by death, in the 
year Kiilfi [/3* The eaiidid and impartial will he 
obliged to iicknowledge, that the opinions and 
((xpressions of this .inthusia«t w<u’e jaufidiously 
inisrepresenled and perverted by the Jesiiits and 
ol hex’s, whose interest it was tliut he should he 
|>ut out of the wiy, and excluded from every thing 
hut contemplation and repose; and it is mtxst 
cfi’tain, that his doctrine was cliarged with con- 
sc'iuences which he neither approved nor even 

P] Innocent XI. 

\J~\ He was born in the diocese df Sarap;o*sa, in the year 1627 ; 

8Fe Bvblioth. Janseniste, p. 46?^. For im account of tiuM (xuitro- 
vorsy, tlie Narrative* of the Proc.oeflinpjei in the CoiitrovorHy 
con(!crr\ing Quietism, which i« subjoined to the German tratishi- 
tion of liurnet’a Travels. — Aa also Anioldi Hi«<torin Eccles, et 
Hieretic* tom. iii. <*. xviL p. 176 — .Jaegcri Hist. Ec<*le«. et Polil. 

Sawnili x^it. Dccen. i?t. p. — Plwssis D’ Argon tie, ('olicctio .fii” 
fUciorum uovia Krvovihus, tom. tii. p. ii. p. 357, where may 
he i^een the papal cilicts relating to this lionlroveray. 
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CKN'T. a]>j)rehcndc(l. But, on the other hand, it must 
also be confessed tliat the system of MoUnos was 
r*Ain V. chargeable with the greatest part of the reiiraaches 
^ j ^- 1 -* iJ^at are justly thrown upon the Mystics, and fa- 
voiired much the illusions and follies of those fana> 
tics, who would make the crude visions of their 
disordered fancies pass for Divine revelations [»?]. 
FtJllowers L. It wotild have been truly surprising had a 
of woiiiiQB. syst(«rn of piety, that was so adapted to seduce the 
indolent mind, to captivate the warm imsigina- 
lion, and to melt the tender heart, been destitute 
of votaries and followers. But this was by no 
means tlie case. In Italy, Spain, France, and the 
Netherlands, Molinos had a considcu’able nurfiber 
of disciples, and besides the reasons wo have now 
hinted, another circun .tance must have contri- 
buted much to multiply his votaries ; for, in all 
parts of tlui llomish domiiuoti, there wore nunv 
l)ers of })ersons Avho had sense and knowhslge 
enough to perceiv(' thal. the whole of religion 
could not (ionsist in external I’iles and bodily mor. 
titicationw, but too little to direct themselvtis in 
religious matters, or to substitute what was right 
in tho place, of what they knew to be wrong ; and 
Ikmuu; it was natural enough for them to follow 
tlie first plausible guide that was olTcred to them, 
But the church of Home, apprehensive of th'? 
consequences of this Mystic theology, left im> 
method unemployed that could contribute to step 
its progress j and by the force of promises and 
throatenings, of severity and mildness, properly 
applied, stilled in the birth the comnmtions and 
changes it seemed adapted to excite. The death 
of MolinoS contnhuted also to dispel the anxiety 
of the llomish doctors, since his disciples and 


r»i] All tliiit can b<> allogpd in dcfuncc of Molinos lias boon 
fintlK'nid tognihcr liy Weisipaniius, ia Ids Hislor. Ecclrsiabt. S:W. 

xvii. p. bob. 
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followers seemed too inconsiderable to deserve any cent. 
notice. Among these are generally rce.koncd Cor- . 
dinal Peti’ucci, Francis de la Combo, a Bamabite 
friai*, the spiritual director of Madame Gnyon 
(who shall be mentioned more particularly), Fran- 
ces Malaville, Bornierc de Louvigni, and others 
of less note. These enthusiasts, as is common 
among the Mystics, differ from Molinos in sc- 
veral points, and ar<i also divided among them- 
selves ; this diversity is, howevoj', rather nominal 
/than real j and, if we consider the true significa- 
tion of the terms by w'liich they express their re- 
spective notions, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, aixl lend to the 
same conclusions |”n J. 

LI. One of the })nncipal patrons and propa- nic caw of 
gators of Quietism in l-Vance was Marie Bouvicres 
(!e la Molhc Gnyon, a woman of fashion, remark- Fcncion. 
able for the goodness of her heart and tlu^ regu- 
larity of her manners, but of an inconstant and 
unsottled temper, and subject to be drawn away 
by the seduction of a warm and unbriditjd fumy. 

'^I’his female aposth'. of Mysticism derived all her 
ideas of I'eligion from the feelings of her own 
heart [n], and described its nature to others ae- 

[»] 'file writings of theso fanalic<? Aro onimioraltMl aimI sliarply 
by Coloniu, in i1h‘ Jiibliolbotjne Qiiiolisto (whicli li<* 
lias siihioiiiod to BibU(ffljt*(jiio JuiiHonisto), p. 45.‘) — 1H8 — 

800 also (io«l. Arnobli HisUnia ot Dosrnptio Thoolttgiri* iMys- 
tit'fr, p. ilGi. h Poirot A Bihliothoca Mysticoriim, puMislu'd at 
AiOMUodam, Svo. 1708. 

[ 0 ] Minlainc (iuyon wrote her own lile and bpiritiial adven- 
tures in VroiU’h, and puhlinhed them in the year 17:^0. Her 
writings, which abound with childish iillcgories and inystie. ejaou** 

Intious, have boon iranslatud into Gcmian. Her pi-im-ipal pro- 
diK'tion was La Ihblo de Mud. ( Juyon, avoc des Explications et 
j\«>f1ectiona (pii reganh nt la Vio inttTioure. Thi.s lUblij with 
Annotations relating to the hidden or internal life, wa 6 < published 
in the year 1715, at Awsterdam, under the name of Colognt', iu 
twenty volumes in 8 vo. which alaiiuiantly discover the IcrUie 
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ci:s r. corrling as she felt ithoi*8elf; a manner of pro- 
(!eeding of all others the most uncertain and delu- 

j Ait'r I. ^*ve. And, accordingly, her religious sentiments 
made a great noise in the year 1()87» and gav(! 
olTence to many. Hence, after they hail been 
accurately and attentively examined by several 
men of eminent j>iety and learning, they wen; 
at length prorumnoed erroneous and unsound, 
ami, in the yf‘ar were prob;sscdly confuted 

by the celebrated Bossuet. This gave ris»‘ to a 
controveisy of still greater rnoTnent, bt!tweeu the' 
]>relate hist mentioned, and Francis Salignai; de 
Feiielon, archbishoj) of Cambray, whose sublime 
virtue and sujierior genius were lieheld with vene- 
ration in all the countries of Europe. Of these 
two disputants, who, in \ .-int of eloquence, were 
avowedly without eithei superiors or equals in 
l'’ra.nce, the latter seemed dis])ose<l to favour tin; 
religious system of Madame Guyon. For wlnm 
Bossuet desired his approbation of the book he 
had composed, in answer to the sentiments of 
that female Mystic, Fenelon not only refusiMl it, 
but openly declan'd that this pious woman had 
been treated >vith great partiality and injustiia*, 
and that the censures of her adversary u'^ere un- 
merited and groundless. Nor did the warm ima- 
gination of this amiable prelate permit him to 
stop luM’e, where the diidates of prudence ought 
to have set bounds to his zeal ; for, in the year 
1G97> he published a book [/>], in which he adopt- 
ed several of the hniets of Madame Guyon, and 
more espe<;ially that favourite doctrine of the 
Mystics, which teaches, that the love of the Su- 
preme Being must be pure and disinterested j 

iinaiji nation and shallow judp^ment of this f<pniale Myslit*. — See 
a fimln'i’ arcoiiiit of her in tlie Letters of Mad- do Maintonoii, 
Inin. i. p. 2 19. tom. ii. p. 45. 47. 49, 51. 

[;> 1 This hook was entitled, Explication dert Maxims dos Saints 
SUV la Vii» iiitt'iieuic. It has been translated into Latin. 
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that is, exempt from all views of interest and all ckn r. 
hope of reward This doetriric Ferielon ex- 
jdained ’irlth a pathetic eloquence, and confinned 
it hy the authority of m^y of the most «*uiinent 
and pious among the Romish doctors. Bossuet, 
whose leading j)assion was amhition, and who he- 
held wdth anxjoty the rising fame and eminent 
talents of Fenelon as an (dislacle to his glory, Avas 
highly exasperated hy this opposition, and h'ft no 
method unera]doye<l which artifice and jealousy 
could suggest to moilify a rival whom illustrious 
merit had rendered so formidable. For this j)nr- 
pos(>, he threw himself at the feet of Lewis XIV. 
implored the succours of the Roman pontilf, and 
by his importunities and stratagems obtained, 
at length, the (condemnation of F(uu'lon’s book. 

This cmidcmnation was pronounced in the year 
by Innocent XII. who, in a public brief, 
declared that book unsound in general, ami 
branded u'ith more peculiar marks of disappro- 
bation tw(mty.thre(‘ propositions, specified by the 
Congregation, that liad been appoint(;d to examine 
it. The book, howeveu*, avus (jondemmid alone, 

Avithout any mention oftlie author; and the con- 


KS" C9I Tlii.s doctrine of the Mystics Itas tlius far a founda- 
tion in rtiuson and philosophy? dial the moral perfections of tlie 
Deity are, in themselves, intrinsically amiable; and tJiat their ex- 
cellence is as much adapted to excite om* esteem and love, as the 
experience of their beneficent efiects in promoting our well hiniig 
is to infianie our gratitude. The #*iTor, therefore, of tlie My‘»tictt 
lay in tlieir drawing extmvagant conclnsions frofii a right prin(*iph», 
and in their requiring in their follow etrs aperfnjtual abstraction and 
separation of ideas which arc intimately connected, and, as it. were> 
blended together, such as felicity and perfectiou ; for though these 
two are iiisepand>lc in fact, yet the Mystics, from a fantastic pre- 
tension to disinterestedness, would separate them, right or wrong, 
and turned their wliole attention to the latter. Jn their views also 
of the Supreme Being, they overlooked the important relations he 
hears to us as benefactor and rewarder ; relations that gave rise 
to noble sentiments and important duties? wul confined their views 
to his supreme beauty, excellence, and perfection. 
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CKNT. <luct of FcTieloTi OH llus occasioii was very rt?- 
markable. He cloelarcd publicly his entire ac- 
rAit r u <|niescenco in the sentence by which his book had 
boon condemned, and not only read that sentence 
to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but 
exhorted them to respect and obey the papal 
decree [r]. This step was differently interpreted 
by different persons, according to their notions of 
this great man, or their respective ways of think- 
ing. Some considered it as an instance of true 
magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and gentle 
spirit, that preferred the pea<‘.e of the church to 
every private view of interest or glory. Others, 
less charitable, looked upon this submissive con- 
tluct as igiiol)le ami pusillanimous, as denoting 
jnanifiwtly a want of integrity, inasmuch as it 
supposed, that the prelate in .>uestion condemned 
with his lips what in hi:^ heart he helievial to he 
true. One thing, indee«l, seems gc'tierally agi'eed 
on, and that is, that b’enelon persisted, to the 
eml of Jiis days, in the sentiments which, in obe- 
dience to the order of the {)opc, he retracted and 
(!ondemncd in a public inamier. 
ur.'yrcro, LII. IJesidcs these controversies, which de- 
Smidraii thcif impoj’tancc chiefly from the influence 

and l^orri. and alien of tho disputiints, and thus became 
jiroductivo of jj^real tumults and divisions in the 
clmrcli, tluu’o were others excited by si^vcral in- 
novators, whose new and singular opinions wero 
followed with troubles, though of a less momen- 

fr] All amp](? {umI iinpaiiial account of this controverny has 
lM*cn giv^en by Toiissaints du riossis, u Benedictine, in his Ills- 
toire de rfy^Iise tie Meaux, livr. v. tom. i. p. 485 — 523. — Ram- 
say, in jiis Life of l\*n(‘lon, written in French, and published at 
ihti }Iai>:uo in the year J 723, i.s less impaHlal ; but is iievoith<»le.8s 
woi tliy of being consulted on this subject. Sec Voltaire, Siecle 
do I^ouis XIV. tom. ii. p. 301. — The public acts and edicts rela- 
tinti; to ibis controversy have been collected by Du PIcssis Ar- 
gontro, in fiis Collectio Judicioruin de Novis Errorlbus, tom. iii. 
p. ii. p, 102, 
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tous and permanent nature. Such was the strange 
doctrine of Isaac la Peyrcrc, who, in two small 
ti’eatises, published in the year 1(3.05, inaintaiiH'd, 
that it is the origin of the Jewish nation, arul not 
of the human race, that wc lind recorded in the 
hooks of Moses, and that our globe was inhabited 
by many nations before Adam, M'hom he consi- 
dered as the father of the Jews. Tliough Pejrcwe 
was a Protestant when he publislu'd this opinion, 
yet the doctors of the Romish <*hurch looked 
upon themselves as obliged to j)unish an (>rior 
that seemed to strike at tlu' foniulalion of all Re- 
vealed Religion ; and therefore, in the year iTvOtl, 
had him seized at Rnissels, ancl east into piison ; 
M'here, to escape the flame'-, he publicly i enounced 
his erroneous system, and to make a full expiation 
for it, embraced the )»opish religion [a]. 

1’bomas White, knon'u at dilferent times, and 
in different countries, by the )iames of Albius, 
Anglus, (Jandidus, Rlanebi [/], wbieb he assumed 
successively, made a considerable figure, about 
the middle of this centui y, in England, l^ortngal, 
France, ajid the Netlierlamis, by the number and 
subtilty of his philosophical prodcu’tions ; but he 
also incuiTcd the displeasure of many of the 
dmjtors of his communion, on account of tlu' 
noNclty and singularity of his opinions, lie was 
undoubtctlly a man of genius arul jx'netra'ion ; 
but being a passionate admirr'r of the Peripatetic 


Is] Caylps Dirtioimry at the Peyidp. — Ariiohh IlHt 

Ecclfs. et Ha'iet. torn. iii. p. 70,— piiblit^lied b) De 
!a Monnoye, tom. h. p. 40. 

«r CO All these denomiiiationR wviv relntUe to his true 
imme, which was White. This man was a peculmi (avoiiiite of 
ISir Kenelm Di^by, and mentions him with aingular \enciaiion 
in his pliilofiopliKal wiitiiips* See raorc of this White, in W iwurs 
Athenae Oxon. 2A edit. vol. ii. p. C66, and in the Ihogroph. Brit. 
aiticJe Glanvih vol. iv. p. 2:^00. 
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CENT, philosophy, he ventiu'ed to employ it in the ex- 

XVII. plication of sonic of the peculiar doctrines of the 

vAui ” Itoniish olnu’ch. This bold attempt led him im- 
perceptibly out of the beaten road of popery, 
opened to liiin new views of things, and made 
him ado])t notions that had never been heard of 
in the church of Rome; and hence his hooks 
were prohibited and condemned in several places, 
and particularly at Rome by the Congregation of 
the Inilex. TJiis innovator is said to have died ’in 
England, his native country, and to have left a 
sect behind him that embraced his doctrine, but, 
in process of time, tell into oblivion [m]. 

Ifis peculiarities, however, were nothing in 
comparison with the romantic notions of Joseph 
Francis Ron’i, a Milanese knight, eminent for his 
knowledge of chemistr) and pliysic ; but who, 
at the same time, appears to have been rather a 
mailman than a heretic. The fancies broached 
by this man, concerning the Virgin Mary, the 
lioly Ghost, the erection of a new celestial 
kingdom, of which he himself was to be tlie 
founder, and tlie downtal of the Roman pontiff, 
are so extravagant, childish, and absurd, that no 
sober person can view them in any other light 
than as th(‘ crude reveries of a disordered brain. 
Besides, the eonduct of this fanatic, in several 
places, discovered the greatest vanity and levity, 
attended with tliat spirit of imposture that is 
usually visible in (]uacks and mountebanks ; and, 
indeed, in the Avhole of his behaviour, he seemed 
destitute of sense, integrity, and prudence. The 
inquisitors liad spread their snares for Borri, but 
he luckily escaped them, and wandered up and 
down tlirough a great part of Europe, giving him- 


[i/3 Bayle’fi Dictioiifiry at the article Anglua*— 
Vie (le l)es C'aitea, tom. ii. p. 24f5. 
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self out for another Escnlapios, and pretending 
to be initiated into the most profound mysteries 
of chemical science. But in the year he 

imprudently fell into the clutches of the Roman 
pontiff, who pronounced a^inst him a sentence of 
perfietual imprisonment [w]. 

The last innovator m'C shall hero mention is 
Coelestino Sfondrati, who, having formed the 
<lesign of terminating the disputes concerning 
predestination, by new cxplituitions of that doc* 
trine, wrote a Iwok upon tliat knotty subject, 
which throw into combustion, in the year lOUb, 
a considerable part of the Romish chm*ch j since 
it was, in some things, agreeable to none of the 
contending parties, and neith(.‘r satisfied entirely 
the Jesuits nor their adversaries. Five French 
bishops, of great credit at the court of Rome, 
accused the author, notwithstanding the high 
rank of cardinal, to wliich he had been raised 
on account of his extensive leaniing, of various 
errors, and more especially of having dcjiarted 
from the sentiments and doctrine of Augustine. 
^^lis accusation was brought before Innocent 
XI 1. in tlie year Ibyf), but the contest it seemed 
ailapted to excite was nipt in the bud. The 
pontiff appeased, or rather imt off, the French 
prelates, with a fair promise that he would appoint 
a congregation to examine the cardinal’s dtictriiu', 
and tlien jironounce sentence accordingly ; but be 
forgot bis promise, imitated th<‘ firudent condiurt 
of ins predecessors on like occasions, and <lid imt 
venture to give a final decision to this intricate 
and knotty controversy 

[»o] There is a very interegtras; article in^'Baylc’s IHetivnary 
relating to Borri, in whirli all the, extiavagancies of that wro«g- 
lieaih;d man are curiouttly rolaWd..,, See also Arnold, loc. cit. )>. 
iii. xviii., p. 193. 

This hook, which was^ puhliKhecl at Uoitio in 4to* in iK© 
year IG96, is entitled) NckIus PraHlestUrtationi« dlssolntwsa— i 

VOL. V. R 
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CENT. LIII. There was scarcely any change intro- 
xvir. (ineed into the ritual of the Romish church during 
T*AnT I.* centuiy, if we except an edict of Urban VIII. 
^ for diminishing the number of holidays, which 
cnoniia- '^as issucd oiit in the year 1643 [y] ; we shall 
tion*- therefore (joncludc this account with a list of the 
saints added to the Kalendar by the Roman pon- 
tilF during the period now before us. 

In the year iGOl, Clement VIII. raised to that 
s|)iritual dignity Raymond of Pennalbrt, the la- 
mous compiler of the Decretals j in 1603, Franpes 
Pontiani, a Benedictine nun ; and, in I6l0, the 
eminent and illustrious Charles Boiromeo, bishop 
of Milan, so justly celebrated for his exemplary 
piety, and almost unparalleled liberality and be- 
nefiticnce. 

Gregory XV. conferr .i, in the year lC)‘2‘2, the 
honour of saintship on Theresia, a native of Avila 
in Spain, and a nun of the Carmelite order. 

Urban VI II. in the year 1()23, <onfeiTed the 
same ghostly honours on Philip Neri, the founder 
of the order entitled. Fathers of the Oratory, in 


Tfi(' Letters of the Fromli bishops, with llie answer of the Tlo- 
injin ]>omift', are to ho found in Du Plessls ITArjrentre’s Loilertio 
Jmllrionim de Novis KrrorUms, tom, iii. p. ii. p. 394'. and Natalis 
AlexandiT’s 'rheolojria Do^inatica vX Moralis, p. 8/7. The 
Letters i»f the bishops are reinarUahlc in tliis respect, that they 
contain shai*!) animadversions against the Jesuits and then* dis- 
cipline. Tlic prelates expre.vs, in the strongest tenns, their 
abhoirenco of the doctrine of philosophical sin, which has I'en- 
dered the Jesuits so deservedly infamous, and their detestation 
of the methods of propagating ChrUtiiinity employed by the mis- 
sionaries of that order in China. Nay, to express their avei-sioa 
to 'the iloctrino of Sfoiidrati, they say, that his opinions are still 
more eiToneous and pernicious than even those of the Molinists. 
Tin* doctrine of this cardinal iias been accurately represented and 
compared with that of Augustin by the learned Basnage, in his 
llistoire de TEglise, livr. xii. c. iii. sect. xi. p. 713. 

[.//} Tlip bull issued out by Urban VIII, for diminishing the 
number of the holidays celebrated in the church of Rome, luay 
be seen in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque, tom. xv. p. 88. 
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Italy ; on Ignatius Loyola, the parent of the 
Jesuits ; and on his cliicf disciple Fnuicis Xavier, 
the Jesuitical Apostle of the Indians. 

Alexander Vll. canonized, in the year 1058, 
Thomas de Villanova, a Spanish monk, of the 
order of St. Augustin ; and, in lOG'i, Francis do 
Sales, bishop of Geneva. 

Clement X. added to this ghostly list, in the 
year 1()70, Pedro de Alcantara, a Franciscan 
moitk j and Maria Magdalena Bactii, a Florentine 
nun of the Carmelite onier; and, in the year 
lOyi, Hose, an American Virgin, of the third 
order of Dominic, and L<'wis Bertrand, a Domi- 
nican monk. 

Under the pontificate of ImuM^ent XII. saint- 
ship was conferred upon ( 'ajt'tau of Vicenza, a re- 
gular clerk of the order of 'riieatins, far wdiom that 
honour had been dc'signed twenty years before, by 
Clement X. who died a( the time tlie caruauzuliou 
was to liave been performed; J<dm of Leon, a 
hermit (»f St. August in; Paschal Bayloiiios, a 
Franciscati monk of the kingiloni of Arragon ; 
and John dc Dicu, a Portuguese, and one of the 
onlcr of tlie Brethren of llosjnlality, all of whom 
had la^en inarkcAl for a plae,e in the Kalendur, hy 
Alexander VUI. were solemnly e-anonized, in the 
y«‘ar IO9I, by Innocent XII [cj. 


Tho DIploniAs of tlio pontiffs, rolativo tu all tliosp ranoni- 
zation;^, iriay In? «oen in JuHtnw FtnitaniriiiH*'; Co(Ipv ConHitntiun- 
Tim, (|iias STimrni oditierunt in Nolpnuii Canonizationo 

sariPtorum, p. piiblisJiod in folio at Konn*, in tbo yi'ar 
As they rontaiu the particular ri’a^uiia which ooeahimnul 
the elevation of t)ieft»3 persona to n place in the Kaleinhir, and 
the peculiar hind of njcrit on which each of llieHe p^hostly pro- 
motions was founded, they offer abundant matter for redeetion 
and censure to a judicious readeu Nor would it bo labour ill 
employed to inquin;, without-prejudice or partiality, into the 
justice, piety, and truth of what the popes allege in tlu^w^ 
Diplomas, as tlw reasons inducing them to confer saintsbip ou 
the persons therein meniiohed. % , • ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

77/c History of the Greek and Orumtal Churches. 

CF.NT. r. TTiie histoiy of the Greek and Eastern 
sfTT”ii faithfully and acnurately composed, 

l•AUT I, would, no douht, furnish us Avith a variety of 
entertaining and useful records j hut the eveu'ls 
'ihot.tatcoft***'^*' happ<;n, and tl»e transactions that are carried 
<iie fireck oji jn thcsc distant regions, are very rarely trans- 
ciiin i. to „j, genuino and uncorrupled. I’lie 

spirit of religious party, and the jhous frauds it 
oft(‘n engenders, want of proper intbrmation, and 
uiidistinguishing credul'^y, have introduced a 
tidudous ndxture into th ; accounts we have of the 
State of the Christian ivligion in the East ; and 
this consideration has (Migaged us to treat in a 
more concise manner than would otherwise have 
• he(>u expedient, this particular branch of ecclesias- 
tical history. 

The Greek church, whose wretched situation 
was mentioned in the history of the pre<!eding 
ceiduiy, continued, during the present ont‘, in 
the same deplorable state of ignorance and dc'c^ay, 
destitute of the unnins of acquiring or promoting 
solid and useful knowledge. This account is, 
however, to Imi considered as taken from a general 
view of that church ; for several of its members 
may be alleged as exceptions from this general 
characterofignorance, supei’stition, and corruption. 
Among that multitude of Greeks who travel into 
Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, Holland, and 
(hu’tnany, or carry on trade in their own country, 
or fill honourable and important posts in the court 
of the Turkish emperor, there are undoubtedly 
several who are exempt from this r<,'proa(‘h of ’ 
ignorance and stupidity, of su|>erstitioii and pro- 
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fligacy, and who make a figure by their opuleileo 
and credit [rtj. But notliing can be more I’ooted 
and invincible than the aversion the Greeks in 
general discover to the Latin or lloinish chui'ch ; 
an aversion which neither promises nor Ihreaten- 
ings, artifice nor violence, have been able to 
(wnjuer, or even to temper or diminish, and 
which has continued inflexible and unrelenting 
amidst the most zealous efforts of the Homan 
jioiitiffs, and the various means employed by 
I heir numerous missionaries to gain over IhivS 
people to their communion and jurisdiction [5J. 

[Vf] I liavo ItfMMi led to thoM*, rfiniirks l>y tlio foioplaiiifs of 
Ali'Vrtiuli'r and otlaTs, \vla» him; things in llio in 

ivlilch lie lias jilacod tliiMii. Then* in still extant a book published 
in Laliu by this autlior, in the yoar 1711, entitled, Tin* prosont 
Stato of the (ivetdv Cliurrh, in which he thiovvs out the bitteroHt 
n'proHchibs upon scverul aulinns of eniiiiout nunit and Ir.aniinf!:, 
who have givtni accounlw of that church, and maintains that his 
hrethrcii of the Greek coiimuiuion are much more pioiLs, h*nni(*d, 
iviNC, and opuhml, than they are cominoidy wupposed to In*. 
Instead of envying* the (jr»*ckH the merit and felieity whicli tin’s 
panegyrist supposoH (hem possessed of, we sincerely wish them 
much greater deffrce.s of both, liut we observe, at the sniije 
tinn*, that, from the very accounts given by Helladius, it would 
he easy to prove that the state of the (Jlreoks is not a whit heiter 
(hail it is generally supposed to hr; though it may be emnted, 
(hat the Marne ignorance, supprstition, and imniovality, do not 
iihouud (dike in all places, nor among all pfM'sons, 8e<* what we 
Inive remarked on this subject in the necounts wc have given of 
the l^nstem <*liurch during tlie sixtecnlh century. 

[A] The Jesuit Tarillon Isas given an ample relation of the' 
numerous missions in Greece and (he other p./)vinces of the Otto- 
man emjfive, and of the present state of these missions, in his 
letter to Pontchartraine, surTEtat present des Missions des Penw 
Jesuits dans la (rrcce, which is published in the Nouvoiiux Me- 
irioircs des Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus, tom. i. p. 1125. 
J'or an account of the stale of the Homish religion in the i^land^ 
of the Archipelago, see the letter of tlie Jesuit Xavier Porlier, in 
th(5 e<litiau(e« et rurieuses eciitea des Missions ^trangerea, 

tom. X. p. ‘328. 'Flieso accounts are, it is trms somewhat ein- 
hellished, in order to wlvance the glory of the Jesuits, but the 
exaggerations missionaries tnay he easily corrtn^ted hy the 

accounts of ofhei (vriters, who, in our times, have Ueatetl titia 
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CENT. It is true, indeed, that the, Latin doctors have 
s^ t* n chuiT'lii's in some, of the islands of the 

vAidiijtelago ; hot these congrofrations are poor 
and incionsiderablc ; nor will either the Greeks or 
their masters, the Turks, ]»('rmit the Romish nns- 
sionariesto exh'ud further tJudi- spiritual jurisdu-- 
tiou. 

Tiiistoryof H. Uiidcr fill' poutificiite of Lrhaii VIIl. great 
j.ucdr* hopes were enlerfaiiied of soft* iiiiig Ihe antipathy 
of the (ireeks against llu‘ Latin < liiii<di [ e j, and 
of <!ngaglng theui, and the oilier Ciirislijuis of (he 
J^ast, to (Mjdiraee Ihe* eoniniuniou of Koine, and 
iK^knowh dge the suju eniiiry and jtirisdietion of its 
pontifl'. This was tlu* ehiel’ ohjis'l that i-xeited 
ila* ainhitioiis '/<*al and enipinyed (he assiduous 
Thoiiopos lahou)' and aelivi()' of '^irhan, who called to his 
sneli eeelesi;;- .es iirv v, ere most eniiinuit 
tiicct uiul 1‘or tlii’ir ae!ji;aiji',,ine<' '.vdh tire**!-’ and Oih’iital 
oiurchfs leinTiii!!.', ;!U<i wilh .i.e 1. in;. ( inanners, and 
iniireiydis. eharaeters {it (lie < i in tliosi* tlistant r('- 

piiiod. ^ioiis, that they niight .siigg. -l (he shorU'st and 
most edcelua! iiu'thod {'f ht-iuging them ami tindr 
churches uiKhu' ilie ttoinan yoke. The wisest 

liraiu’li ol rctMc'-LtstiCJi] iii.siory. aitovo nil It. SIukui .s 

(iiiider llu‘ name Satilo^io) BibliotlitRjue ('riittpuL 

loin, 1 . (*. xxjii, )). 310. wntl t'spt'rially, p. ;M'6. wlioiv il»e iunln)i 
coniirnts a r»’niark:;l>ii; Oa-t, ulilfh wo hnvo niontionod ahovo iijMHi 
tho autliority <d’ Uib.-ni t Iz. lhai. amidst tlu* guiioral dit lilaj 

ivlntdi till*, (irf*t‘KvS havo of tho Ronii.‘tli cliui’cli, noru; ciiny iIhh 
disliko to Mich a liigli degroe of aiitijifitliy mid a\orsioii, n‘i tlaisp 
vt'iy (jroekH who luivc h<‘oo odti(*at<*d at IRiine, or in tho other 
schools luul somiiifOir.s Indoiigincf to its spiritual jiiiisdirhon. 
‘‘ IIh sont (say.^^ tutlicr Simon) I(‘s premiers » (*n(*r ronlrt* ot a 
inediro du Pape ct ties Latins. Cos Pulorins Orientaux tjuivicn- 
luMit chez nouH fonrheivt et ahuseiit tie noire credtdito pour 
achetor un htmefico et toiirinenter les missionairt‘s f/.itins, ikvS' 
Wo have Htill more recent and nraph; testimonies of the iiivincihie 
hatred of the Greeks fowanls the I/atias, in the Preface lu 
Pov\ oil’s Account of th<» present Greek C'lmrch, prinled at C am- 
h‘idgc, in the year M"Z2. 

fc] See the Life of Morimis, wliich is pidixcd to his Anti- 
ijailates Etclcs. Orient, p, 37. 
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ul’ thcs(! oouu!?('lloi*s adviml llio pontifr to lay il 
do\vn for a prcliiuinury in this dirticnlt lu'gotia- 
tioii, tliat the (ireek and Eastern Christians wen* 
to he indulged in almost every point that had 
hitherto been refuse<l them by tJie Hoinish mis- 
sionaries, and that no alteration was to he intro- 
duced either into ihi'ir ritual or doctrine ; that 
their ceremonies wore to he tolerated, since lh(*y 
did not concern the csseina^ <d religion; and that 
their doctrine was to he <*xj»hiitn!d and unch'rstood 
in sjich a manner, as might giv(‘ it a near and 
striking rest'inhlancc of tin' doctriiu' and institu- 
tions of tlm church of Uomc. In defema' of this 
method of ]»r(tce<‘(lini;. it n as judiciously ohservi'd, 
that tlic (irtM'ks would In* mnc.li more lra('tahlc 
and ohscipii<»us, wi-n* lla'y told Ity the mission- 
aries that it was not nu'ant to convert, them ; that 
they liad always been Ih inao ( atholies in reality, 
though not in jwofe.ssioii ; and that the pojKts laid 
no intention of persuading litem to uhandon the 
doctrine of their atieeslors, hut only desired that 
they wotdd umlerstand it in il-. ti iu' and genuine 
sense. This plan gave rise t'* u viu iety of labo- 
rious productions, in 'vhich tlaax* was more huirn- 
ing than probity, and inor<‘th'xt(*rity than eatidour 
and gtjod faith. Sucli w<‘re the treatises pnhlishetl 
by Ijco Allatius, Morinus, Clement Galanns, 
Lucas llolstenius, Abraham Eohellcnsis and 


f d'] Ttif! book of Leo AllatiuH, I)c Coiironlia Eer.lcs. Orient, 
el Oceident. is well known, and deservedly looked ujtoii. by the 
most learned men urnon" the rroiestants, as the work of a dittin- 
genuous ami insidious writer. Tlio Orsecia Orlhodoxa of the 
same author, vvbieh was published at Homo in the year 1652, in 
d'to, and eontivins a eoinpilation from all the liooks of the Grecian 
doctors that were well affected to tho Latin church, is still ex- 
tant. — Wo have notliing of Lucat Holstenius (who was superior 
to Allatiiis in leuriiing and sagacity) n|»on tliis subject, except 
two posthumous dissertations, De Ministro et Form* Sacrameiiti 
L'onfirmationis upud Graicos, which were published at Rome 
in the yeaf 166(). — I'lie treatises of Morinus, Pe Peuitenth^ 
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CENT, othei's, who pretended to demonstrate that there 
xvu. little or no difference between the religion of 
rAiiT 'i! Armenians, and Nestoriuns, and tliat 

— *> of the church of Rome, a few ceremonies ex- 
cepted, t<^ether with some unusual phrases and 
terms tliat are peculiar to the Christians of the 
East. 

The design of bringing, by artful compliances, 
the Greek and Eastern (dnircbos under tbe juris- 
diction of Rome was opposed by many ; but by 
none with more resolution ai»d /cal than by ('y- 
rillus Lucar, jaitriarch of Constantinople, a man 
of extensive learning and knowledge of tluMv-orld, 
who had travelled through a great ])art of Kurojie, 
and was well acqnairitc*! with the doctrine and 
discipline both of the Piv 'Stant and Romish 
churches. Tliis prelate det hired ojienly, and in- 
deed with more courage than prudence, that he 
had a strong jn-opiMisity to the religiotis sentiments 
of the English and Dutch chin ches, and had con- 
ceived the design of reforming the doctrine and 
ritual of the Greeks, and bringing them nearer to 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel. This 
WHS Kuftieiinit to render the venerable patriarch 
odious to the friends of Rome. And accordingly 
the Jesuits, seiumded by the credit and inlluenee 

ot Ordiiiationiltii'*, nrc known to nil the learned, mid stMnn rx« 
preshly roinpospil to niakt* tlin worhl belirvo that tlion* is a .stiikim< 
laiirunnity of srntirnent botwofn the Greek and Latin churches 
on these two inijiortajit points, when, layiiijj: asidt; the difference 
that scJiohustic terms and peculiar modes of expression may ap- 
pear to occasion, wc attend to the inoanin" that- is annex(‘d to 
those terms hy the inenihers of the two coiimiunions. (Yuhinus, 
in a long and hihorious work, puhlisherl at Horae in the y*‘ai 
lfi50, has endeavfiurod to prove, that the A.rmenian.s differ very 
little from the Latins in their religious opinions; and Alirahani 
Lfhollen^iis has attempted to conviiire us in severaf treatises (mid 
more e^pecialIy in liis Aiiimadvci*siones ad Ueheil. JohU ( afalo- 
gum Lihi'ormn Clmldaiconiin), that all ( 'hristiaii.s throughout 
Africa and Asia Imve the same system of doctrine that is received 
among the Latino. 
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of the French ambassador, and assisted by the 
treacherous stratagems of some perfidious C«rceks, 
continued to perplex and pei’sccutc the good man 
in various ways, and at lengtli accomplished his 
ruin ; for, by the help of fals(5 witnesses, tliey ob- 
tained an accusation of treiison against him ; in 
ct)nse<|uence of which he was })ut to death in the 
year 1038, by tln^ order of the emperor fc]. He 
Ayas succeeded by Cyrillus, bisliop of Berea, a 
man of a dark, malignant, and violent spirit, and 
the infamous instrument the Jesuits had chiefly 
employed in bringing him to an untimely end. 
As this new patriandi declared himself oj>enly in 
favour of the Latins, the reconciliation of the 
(ireeks with the cliunh of Uome seemed more 
probable than ever, nay, almost certain J ; but 


ff?"] 'riic ConIVssiou of rVitli, tirawn up by Cyrillus Lucar, wa^i 
jiiiblislied in llollund in tlu» y<w 1(>1'5; and is also instnU'd by 
Aynion, in his Monumnns Autlicutiqiins dt* la Jtolif^ion des (irors, 
p. ri37. Hy this ronfossion, it nj)|M‘.ar.s evidonlly, that Cyrillus 
b:i<l a stronp'r inclination towards the doctrine of tho noformod 
^•Imichcs than to that vvliich was cotriinoiily nn-civot) anion^ llio 
<jrt*('ks. Nor was lie, by any niciuis, ill-aiVoctctl towards the 
1 jitli<‘rnnH, since be addressed M'veral letters to tlie Swedish 
clerii;y about this time, and solicited their friendship, as appears 
fi'oni the Jearried Arkenholtz s Meinoires de la lieino (’hristine, 
tom. i. p, 48t>. tom. \u Ajipend. p. 1 13, — Aymon has puhlisIuMl 
in the work already mentioned, p. I — 199, tweiu,y-acv<*ii letters 
<»f this patriarcli to the clerpy of (roneva, and to oth(*r dtictors of 
tin; Ref<»rrned church, in which his religious soiilirnents nre still 
inort* fdainly tliscovered. Hi*s life, transactl^^ns, anti deplorahlft 
late, have ]>een recorded by 'fhonjas S.mith, a learned divine of 
the riiiglish cJmrcli, in his Narratio do Vita, Stndii.s, (iestis, ct 
Martyrio Cyrilli Lucaris, which is the tliirii article of Iiis Miscel- 
binea, puhlislnsl at London, in 8vo, in the year HiSG ; as also by 
Hottingev, in liis Anahicl. Hislorico-Thoolog. Apinonlic. clisiseit. 
viii. p. 5o0. and by other autliora mentioned by Fabricius in Ins 
liihliotliec'a (ir;eca» vol. x. p. 199. 

[ /’] See Klin? Vegelii Defensio Exero. de Ecclesia (iwcA 
p* 100. where we find the letters of the Kornun poiitilf Uiban 
VllL to ('yrillns of Berea, in which he loads with upplaube 
tills new patiiaich, for having been so iubttmiaenlal in ba- 
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CKN^T, tho dismal fixte of this unworthy prolate dispelled 
nil of a sudden the pleasing hopes and the anxious 
r V "^hh which Rome and its adversaries beheld 
tlu^ ap})roach of this important event. The same 
violent death that had cornel uded the days of Cily- 
j*illus Liu'-ar pursn(‘d his su<;oessor, in whose plac^e 
PartlK^nius, a /ealons opposer of the doctrine and 
un jhitious pretensions of Rome, was raised to the 
patriarchal digiiity. After this period-, the Roman 
]}ontiffs desisted from thei)* attempts upon the 
Grc<‘k (»Jiui*ch, no favourable opjioi’tuuity being 
od’ered ('ither of depfising its patriandis, or gain- 
ing tliern ov(‘r to the* Romish e'oinrminion. 

Wlicihor or III. Notwillistaiuliiig tlw'so nnsuwH^ssfdl a1- 
n.iiiiu' R<»inaii poiiliffs to rc'ducc tlic (ireek 

lorsumi clmreli uiidi'i* their dome on, many allege, amt 
ini:«i«n- ov.|U'«'iallv tlio RfiforroodclorsTvcompIjiiii, tlicit 

imrrdiotiio tluMloetnnc' ol that chunMi has lieen rnauilestly 
toiniRtion (v>iTu|)t(Ml hv tlu' emissari(‘s of Roirje. It is sup- 
trim* of the posed, tliat m lat(»r times, the mumncence ot tla^ 
ciiurdi French ambassadors at the Pori, and the per- 
suasive sophistry of the .Tesnits, have made sikjIi 
i]T(\sistihI(' impressions on the avariee and igno- 
rance o(* the Gr(»ck hiv^hops, whose poverty is 
gnnit, that they have di'parti'd, in several points, 
from tlu' religious system of their anei^stors, and 
have adopted, among other errors of the Romish 
chund), th(‘ monstrous and unnatural doctrine of 
Transubstaiiliatiori. This change is said to 
have been more especially brought about in the 
famous council, which was assemhled, in the year 


uisliing from amonff tlie Greeks Hie pernirious errors of Cyriilos 
Luear, ami vvariolv exhorts liiiu to (loposc all the (ireek patri- 
jirrhs and hislinps Hint are not favourahh! to the J-ntiri (JiuvcIl 
T) irs(‘ oxliortntions are seconded by flattering priwnises, and, ])ai- 
ticukiily, hy an nsMirance of protection and succour Irom tlie king 
of S]min. (’yrilhis of Berea died in the communion ot tlie Uo- 
ini‘-h thun-h. See Hen. Hilarii Not. ad I'hik Cyprii Chrou. 
Kcclevsitf Giu'cjc, p. 470, 
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1672, alJcrusalem, by DosUbcus, the patriarch 
of that city [//]. Without eiilpriii" into an ox- 
ainination of the tnith and equity of this charge 
brought against the Greek bishops, ive shall only 
obs»>rve that it was the conlrttvei-sy between the 
lhanan Catholics and Protestants in Prance tliat 
lirst gave rise to it. Tlie latter, and more espe- 
cially John Claude, so justly (iclebruted for l>is 
.extensive learning and mast<;rly <^loi|uence, main- 
tained, that many of the doctrines of the Romish 
church, and more particularly that of Transub- 
stantiation, were of a modem date, and had ni-ver 
Ik'cu heard of before the ninth c('nlury. Tin; 
Itoman Catholics, on the contrary, with Aniaud 
at tiu'ir bead, uftirmed, that. t!u‘ doc^lrine of liome 
comterning the eucdiurist, and tlie real conversion 
of the bread and wine into thc^ body and blood ol‘ 
C’hrist in that holy ordinance, had been reccivc'd 
by Cliristians in all ages of the church [h'}. To 
strengthen their cause furtheu’ by aulhorit.ies, 
tliat they imagined would have no .small inthi- 
c'nc^e upon their advc*rsaries, tlu^y ventured to 
asscM't that this doedrine wjis adcqtted by idl th<^ 
J^asteru (cliristians, a-id particulaily by tin; (treek 
cdmrchcs [?], 

"a arcoiint of this roniirit, .Aymon, Motnolros 

Authenli(|ijp» dc! la Upli^'ioti des Green, tom. i. ]>. 'MYA Gishcrii 

t'ujM'ri Epistoliv, p. •lOt. 407. — See, more especially, tlie .jmli- 
eioiis and lecirned observations of Rasnap'e on the triinsiietions of 
I, his founcil, in hla Itistoire de la Itcdiajion .les Eplises Iteforinees, 
pi.'iiod iv. p. i. e. xxxii, p. and Cowell's Account of the pre- 
sent State of the Gn*ek t^hiircli, i. chap. v. p. l.'Ui. 

It wn* to prove this most groundless assertion, that 
the I'linioiiH Nicole published his artful book, De la Perpetuite do 
la Foi, in the year IGG t, which teas answered with a victorious 
force of evidenei* by the learned Claude. 

[f3 The names and produetioim af the jtvinrlpal writers that 
appeared in this controversy may b«! found in the BibUotheia 
Gratca of t'ahricius, vol. x. p. 44i. aifd iu the learned Pfafl"s 
J)issertaiio ((iiiti. l.udov. I,ogeiuO|ni8 Eucliartetlcuui, published 
at Tubiugeu, in tlie year 1718. 
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CKNT. This bold assertion required striking and au- 
th(5titic testimonies to give it any degro<j of credit. 

PAiti- ). Acfjordirigly, the ambfissador of France, residing 
at Constantinople, received ordere from his court 
to concur with the Jesuits, and to leave no me- 
thods unemployed in procuring certificates from 
the Greek clergy to confirm this assertion. On 
the other hand, the English and Dutch amhassa- 
doi-s, peixuadiid that no such doctrine was really 
jiroti'ssed in the (ireek church, protuired also the 
testimonies of several ecclesiastics, in order to lake 
from the Kornuu Catholic disputants this pr<*text ; 
wlii(J), after all, was of no great conse(iu(uic.e, as 
it did not alfect the merits of the caus(^ ’'riie 
i-esull, howiwcr, <»rihis scruthjy, was favourable to 
the Itornish doctors, whose <genls in foreign pai'ts 
procui'i'tl a more numerous list of U'stiitJonies than 
their adversarit^s could produce. The I’rotesfants 
iiivalidated thesj! testimonies, by j>roviiig fully 
that many of them were obtained hy bribery from 
the indigent Greeks, whose deplorable poverty 
made them sacrifice truth to lucre ; and that a 
great number of them were drawn by artifice 
from ignorant priests, whom the Jesuits deceived, 
by disguising the doctrines of llojnc in such a 
manner as to give tlunn a Grecian air, and niak<^ 
them reseujhle the religious system of the Eastern 
churches [A- ). (Jrajiting all this to bo true, it 
may ric\ <;rtlieless be justly <piestioned, whether 
the admission of certain doctrines in the (ireek 
church that resembled the erroi-s of popery is 


[^J lion*, atmve all other histories, the reatler will tio well 
to consult ('owell's Account of tiic iwcscnt State of the (Jroek 
Church, Pipf. p. 5J. and also hook i. cliaji. v. p. J.SG. as this author 
ivus nrttially at Coiistiintiiioplc when this sccuic of fraud and hri- 
hrry was carried oh. attd was ati eye witness of tins insidious arts 
anri perfidious practices employfiil hy the .Jesuits to obtain from 
the (.in'ck priests and monks tcstimouics in favour of the dortritie 
ol the Latin oi Uumisli church. 
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to be dated from the period now before us j and cknt. 
whoever examines this controversy with a spirit 
of impartiality, accompanied with a competent j' 
knowledge of the histoiy of the religious dodrine 
of the Greek churches, will perhaps find that a 
certain vague and obscure notion, similar to the 
Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, has been 
received during many ages by several of these 
churches ; though, in these latter times, they may 
have learnt from the Romish missionaries the 
popish manner of expressing this monstrous and 
unaccountable tenet [/]. 

IV. Of those independent Greek churches. The Rui. 
which are governed by th(‘ir own laws, and nre”""*^'"'”'’’ 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
(.Constantinople, there is none hut the church 
established in Russia that can furnish any matter 
for an ecclesiastical historian ; the rest arc sunk 
in the most di'jilorable ignorance and barbarity 
that can possibly be imagined. About the year 
Ifitid, a ceriain sect, which assumed the name of 
Isbraniki, i. e. the Multitude of the Elect, but 
wore called by their advei’saries Roskolniki, or 
the Seditious I’action, arose in Russia, and excited 
considerable tumults ami commotions in that 
kingdom [w/-]. The r<!asons that this sect alleges 
in defence of its separation from the Wussiau 
clnu'ch, are not as y<it Known with any degree of 
•certainty ; nor have we any salisfjiclory or ai'cu- 
rate account of its doctrines and institutions [**3 ; 

[/] The learned La C^ro/e, who ratinot he .siiRpecied of any 
projxMisity to favour tlie cause of lloiin? in frcncinl, or lliat of the 
J(?suits in particular, was of opinion that tito (in^clxH had Ix^on 
lona^ in posscH'^iou of the foolish rtoctriiu* of I'lansuhstanlialion. 

See (lisbovti Cuperv EpisloL p. 37. 44, 48. 51. 05, 

[w3 lliese perhaps are the sam(» persous of wliom tin* learned 
Cinielin f-poalcs, under tlio denominatiim of Sterowerzi, in tlie ac- 
count of his Vovnge into Siberia, toia. iv. p. 404. 

*r [«3 Tliis siM’t is called by other authors the sect of 
tlie Roskolniki. According to the account of Voltaire, who 
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CENT, we only know in general, that its members affect 
extraordinary air of piety and devotion, and 
pa'kt r. of the corruptions introdmied into the an- 

^ cient religion of the llussians, partly by the negli- 
g<‘nce, and partly by the ambition, of the episcoj)al 
order [o]. On tlie other hand, great pains were 
taken to (jonquer the obstinacy of this facit.ious 
se<‘-t ; arguments, promises, tbreatenings, dragoon- 
ings, theauthority of synods and councils, seconded 


prfttontls to havo draw'u tho matorial** of his History of tho lliis- 
nian Jbinpiro undt^r looter I. from nuthoiitic records furitislied hy 
the court of IVtci-shiir^, this inatlo its first Jijipcrtrarico in 
th(* tvvelftli century. The meinhers of it allege, in defence of 
their separation, tlio corruptions, ho . in dot^trine and discipline, 
that have been introduced into the hiwsian churcli. They ]n'o- 
fiisw a rigorous /eal for the Letter ot Holy vSrripiure, wliich they 
do not understand ; and the 1ranspo<»ition of a single wortl in rt 
new edition of the Uussian IVihle, though this trauspi^sition wjis 
made to corret’t nn uncouth phrase iu the tmnslatiou coiniooidy 
received, ilirevv them into the greatest coinhustion and tumult- 
They will not allow a priest to administer hup (ism after having 
taste<l spiiitnous licpior; and in tliis, jierhaps, tln^y do not amiss, 
cilice it is well known ilmt tlio iliissian ]>riests siddom toiieh ihu 
flask without drinking deep. They hold, that tliere is in> suhor* 
<iination of rank, no superior or inferior among the faitlifnl : that 
a C^iristian may kill himself f<»r ihe love of Christ ; that Halie- 
liijah must he hut twice pronounced ; and that it is a grc'af sin 
to refloat it thrice; and that u priest must never give a blessing 
hut with three Jhigors. They are r(*gnlar, even to austerity, iu 
tlieir manners ; Imt as they have always refused to admit Chris- 
tians of other denominations inti> their religions assernhlies, tliey 
have been Ktispectial oi (’oiiiuiitting in thorn various ahominations, 
which ought not to ho holieved without the strong(ist dcmonstni- 
live proof. Th(*y are accused, for example, of killing a child in 
these as.smnhlies, and of drinking its blood, and of lascivious com- 
tnerco in its most irregular forms, 

[o] See Bergius, T)e Statu Rcclesi?R Religionis Moscox itiem, 
sect. xi. cap. vii. p. 69. sect. ii. cap. xvi, p, 218. — Append. 270. 
— IL'iiieccius’s Account of the C*reek CImrch, written iu Oer- 
man, ]>. 30 — Haven’s Iter Riisslcuui. — Some doctora conjc(*lure, 
that these Ishranikt, or Roakolniki^ are a hnmch descended from 
the aticient Bogomilians, of whom we have already given some 
account, cent. xii. p. ii. chap. v. sect, ii. 
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by racks and gilibets ; in a word, all the miethcMls cent. 
that artifice or barbarity could suggest were prac- 
tised to bring back these seditious boretiiiS into 
the liosom of the church. But the oflect of these 
violent measures by no means answered the 
expectations of the Russian government ; they 
exasperated, instead of reclaiming, these schisma- 
tics, who retired into the woods and deserts, and, 
as it often haj)jM?us, were rendered more fierce 
and des))erate by th<i calamities and sufferings in 
whi«rh they wore involved. From the time that 
Feter the Great ascended the throne of Russia, 
and made such remarkable clianges in the form 
and administration both of its civil and ecclesias- 
tical government, this faction has been treated 
with more humanity and mildness ; but it is 
alleged, that these mild proci^edings have by no 
uH‘ans healed the schism ; and that, on the con- 
trary, the Roskolniki have gained strength, and 
arc* hecorne still more obstinate since the period 
now mentioned. 

V. It will not be ini]»ropcr here to give some The eiwnno 
account of this reformation of tlui cbiirch ofJJJJ^,*"’”' 
Jiussia, that was owing to the a(;tivo /c'ul and iiusnwii 
wisdom of Peter I. foi- though this iut<‘restingp^“[j“'i'_’’' 
ev<*nt Ix'longs to the history of the following 
cxuitury, yet the seheme, by whieh it was bi ought 
ulxiut., was laid towards the conclusion of that now 
before ns. This great prince inad«^ no chmige in 
the ai'li<’les of faith roecived among tlie Russians, 
and which contain the rloctrim^ of the (ire(.>k 
church. But he took the utmost pains to have, 
this doctrine exjdained in a manner eonformahle 
to the dictates of right reason and the spirit «»r the 
Gospel ; and he used the most effectual methods 
to destroy, on the one hand, tlie influence of that 
hideous superstition that sat brooding over the 
whole nation; and, on the other, to dispel th(? 
ignorance of the clergy, which was incredible, and 
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CENT, that of tlie people, which would have surpassed it, 
had that been possible. These were great and 
arduous undertakings; and the reformation, to 
whicdi they pointed, was such as secuMid to require 
whole ages to accomplish and bring to any toler- 
able degrc(5 of perfection. To accelerate the 
execution of this glorious plan, Peter I. became a 
/ealous ]>rotcctor and patron of arts and sciences, 
lie encourage<l, by various instances of niuniti- 
cence, m<in of learning and genius to settle in his 
dominions. lie reformed the schools that were 
sunk in igiiorance and bai’barism, and erected new 
s<‘minaries of learning. I Fe endeavoured to excite 
in his subjects a desire of emerging from their 
ignorance and brutality, and ■> ta.stc for kno\v'lc<lge 
and the useful arts. And, <0 crown all llu'se 
noble attempts, he extinguished the infernal 
spirit of persecution ; abolished the penal laws 
against th(»se that differed merely in religious 
opinion from the established churcli ; and granted 
to Christians of all denominations liberty of con- 
s(!ien<'<*, and the privilege of perfornjing divitio 
wonsliip in the manner jwescribed by their re- 
sp('ctive liturgies and institutions. This liberty, 
howevew, was modified iri sinrli a prudent manner, 
as to restrain and defeat any attein}>ts that might 
he matle by the Latins to promote the interests 
of jtopery in Uussia, or to extend the jurisdiction 
o(*th<‘ Poinun pontiff beyond the cha]>els of that 
communion that were tolerated by law. For, 
though Roman Catholics ^vere allowed places for 
the celehratitm of divine worship, yet the .lesuits 
were not permitted to exercise the functions of 
missionaries or public teacliers in Russia, and a 
parfundar charge was given to the council, fo 
wliich belongetl tin* cognizance of ecclesiastical 
affairs, to use their utmost care and vigilance to 
previMvt Ihc propagation of Romish tenets among 
the people. 
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Beaidps all this, a notable change was now in- cent. 
f roduced into the manner of governing the church. 

The splendid dignity of patriarchs, which ap- i ’ 
proached too near the lustre and prerogatives of WyW 
nmjesty, not to be offensive to the emperor and 
burthcnsoinc to the people, was suppressed, or 
rather assumed, by this spirited prince, who dc- 
<'lared himself the supreme pontiff and head of the 
Rjissian church |^/^]. The functions of this high 
and important office were intrusted with a council 
assembled at Petersburg, which was called the 
Holy Synod, and in which one of the archbishops, 
the most distingtiished by his integrity and pru- 
dence, was appointed as president. This honour- 
able office wjis filled by the famous Stephen 
.lavorsci, who composed a laborious work, in the 
Russian language, against heresy [7], The other 
orders of the clergy continued in their respective 
rank and offices: but both their revenues and 
their authority wore considerably diminished. It 
was resolved at first, in this general reformation, 
to alxdish all monasteries and convents, as preju- 
dicial to the community, and unfriendly to popu- 


account is not {/erhaps entirely acruratn. Dr. 
.seems to insinuate tliat Peter jisKumed not only tlio 
fuiilionty l>ut also the ofiiee mul title of patriarcli or Buprotne 
jMRitiff, nnd head of the cliuveh. Thin, liowever, was not iho 
t'jLse ; he retained the power without the title, as may be scmjii 
hy the oath that every member of the synod he had estah)i>]ied 
WHS obliged to take, when lie waa appointed to that o/He(*. It 
was in eonsequenco of Ids authority, as emperor, that he eiainied 
fill al)Holiile authority in the church, and not from any •rhosily 
€haraet«*r or denomination. The oath now mentioned run thus: 

J .swear and promise to he a faithful and ohediiMit subject and 
servant to my true and natural sovereiecn, and to tin* au^uist suc- 
cessors it shall ]>lease him to appoint, in ronsetpumee of the 
indisputable power ho has to regulate the wircession to the crown. 
1 at'knowledjre him as the supremo judj'o of this spiritual col- 
lege,” he. See Voltaire’s I Ji’^toire do rEmpire de Kassie «o«e» 
Pierre le (irand, tom. i. p. 171. 

[(f\ Le C^uieri« Oriens Christianiis, tom. i. p. 199/i. 

VOL. V* H 
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CENT, liition ; l»nt this resolution was not put in exj^oti- 
titui ; on the contrary, the ctnpcror hiinself er<‘ett'd 
i'akt I ^ inapiificent nionastory in lionour of Al(‘.\an<ler 
>■ j V Newsky, wliourthe Uussians place in the list of 

their Ijeroe.s 

Thr •.tale of V 1. A smull ho(ly of tlic IMoDophysif cs in Asi:i, 

ithandotK'd, for some time, the doetriue aiul in- 
stitutions of tlufir unee.stors, imd emhraceil tli.- 
eonifiinnion of Rome. This sli'p was onlirt'ly 
owiiiff to the siij'f^eslions anil iiitrigue.s of a pei '^on 
named Andrew Achigian, who had been odu- 
call'd at Rome, where he imbibed the ]>rineiplf^ 
of j»opery, aiid having obtained ibe title and 
dignity of patriarch from 1 lie Roman ponlilV, U'-- 
Slimed the denomination of Ignatius XXIV [^.v |. 
After the death of Ihl pretended patriarch, 
another usurper, whose . tue was Feti'v, asjiived 
after the same dignily, and, taking Ibe title of Ig- 
natius XXV. placed himself in the [latriaichal 
chair; but the lawful jiatrigrch of the sect had 
credit enough M'ith the Turks to jirocure tJie de- 
position and batiishmeut of this }»i’elendor; and 
thus the small congregation which aeknowledged 
his jiivisdietion was entirely disjievsed [i']. Tlie 
African Monophysite.s, and more especially the 
Copts, notwithstanding that jioverty and ignorance 


TluNtMvlio arc acquaintt‘fl with I'iilier tlje or (i.T- 

iiuni liitR^uajies, w ill Hrul sovoral int(*rcsliiij^ uiU'Ctlotow ivlalint:' lo 
tlim' rlifUi^VN in IJriVcn’N Iter Kns.sinim. 

f,vj ]’Vom tin* filhvRth n'lituiy tiowuwardsy all tlin pfUrinn 
of tlio iVIoiH>j)hy'iit<"s taken the namt* of nod tl.af 

for no othtT n*a.son than to ^liow that tlioy arc tho lint*a] sur(‘<"'Sor‘s 
of Ig'imtiiis, wIk) Wits hUhop of Aiitiovh in tJu* firtst vontoiy. and 
of ronsi'qiionce tlio lawhil pMtriaifhs of Antioch, A liko n^ison 
indurcs tin* roliu^ioiH chief of tho Mavonitos, who also lays rlaitn 
tt> tho satno diniiity, to jis'-iinlo tho name of IVtor; for St. I'l-tci is 
:^ai^l.to have j/ovorniMl the church of Aniitadi holoro Itynatios. 

[/] do. Simon. As.somaHui llihlioth. Oricntalis, ( 'ItaiioMiiiio- 
V^uicain toin. ii. p. and his Dissert, do Monoplix sitis. Ma t. 
iii. p. 0. i. 
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which exposed them to the seductions of sopliistry 
and gain, sUxxl linn in their ]H’inciplos, and made 
an obstiiiiiie resistance to the promises, j)re.sents, 
and attempts, employed by the papal missionaries 
to bring them under the Roman yoke. — Wil.h re- 
spect to tlk! Ahyssiniaiis, we have mentioned al- 
ready, in its j)roj)cr place, the revolution by which 
they delivt'ii.nl themselves from that tyrannical 
yoke, and re.iiimed the liberty they laid so im])ni- 
dently renouuei'd. It is prop(‘r, however, to talo^ 
notice her(ix)r the '/cal discovered by the LuUk'- 
rans, in their attempts to dispel the ignorance and 
supiwstilion of this pe(jple, and to Iwing them 1«» 
the knowledge' of a purer religion, and a more 
rational worsliip. It was with this pious design 
tliut the li'aiTK'd Ileyling, of Lnbec, undertook a 
voyagi- into Mtliiopia in the yeiir *, where he 
residtid many years, and ae*iuired such a distin- 
guidied place in tlie favour and esteem of tin' 
emperor, that be was hon<Mir<‘d with the high and 
important ollice of prime minister of that mighty 
empire. In tins eniiin'iit station he gave many 
inslaoees of his /t*al both for tin; interests of n*- 
ligion and the public good ; after which he set 
out f(W bbirope, but .lever arrived ther<“, nor is it 
known in what manner, or by what accident, he 
ended bis days ['//J. 

S('v<')-al years afl('r this, Ernest, duke of Saxe- 
(iotba, surnamedth(i Pious, on accoimt ofhiseml- 
iK'iit sanctity and virtue, formed the resolution oC 
making a new attempt to spread the knowledge 
of the (iospel, in its phrity and simjdiiaty, among 
the ignorant and supei'slitious Altyshinians. This 
ilesign ivas formed by tlie eouns(*ls and suggestions 
of tile famous Ludol|dt, and was t<) have boon 
exi^culed by the ministry <»f abbot (Gregory, an 

( //] A vt*ry lilt* of Heylinp^ wav ptifilislipti in Cronuuiii 

by Or. Mirliat'In at Hall, in — NiP ul«i 
Liipriirw. i- p. 
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CKNT. Abyssinian, wlio had resided for some time in En- 
xyii. 'j’jijj uniiappy fate of this missionary, 

I'Att r ” perished in a shipwreck in the year Itiiy, did 

^-T« not totally discourage the prince from pursuing 
his purpose ; for, in the year I6(i3, he entrusted 
tljc same pious and important commission with 
John Michael Wansleb, a native of Erfurt, to 
whom he gave the wisest orders, and whom he 
charged parti<!ularly to leave no means unemploy- 
ed that might ttontribute to give the Abyssinian 
nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, as it 
was upon this basis alone that the success of the 
pj’eserit enterprise could be built. Wansleb, 
however, whose virtue was by no means equal to 
his abilities, instead of continuing bis journey to 
Abyssinia, remained severe^ years in Egypt. On 
liis return from thence int- » Europe, he began to 
entertain uneasy apprehensions of the account that 
would naturally be dcrnandiMl both of his conduct, 
and of tlie manner in which he had employed the 
sums of money lie received for his Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. These apprehensions rendered him de- 
sperat(% because they were attended with a con- 
sciousness of guilt. Hence, instead of returning 
into Germany, he went directly to Home, where, 
in (be year I 6 O 7 , he embraced, at least in outward 
profession, the doctrine of that church, and en- 
tered into tin; Dominican order [j:]. Thus the 
pious d<*signs of the best of princes failed in the 
execution. To them, however, we are indebted • 
for the great light that hj|8 been thrown by the 


See Ludolphi Proeiniiim ad Comm, in Hist. iEtliiop. p. 
31, — Jiinckeri Vita Jobi Liidolphi, p. 68. 

[[a ] For an account ot’ this inconstant and worthless, Imt 
It'arni'd man, see Lobo, Voyage d’ Abyss, tom. i. p. 198. 2*^7. 
233.248. — Cyprian, Catalog, MSS. Biblioth. Gothauae, 64. 
Kiis. lltMiaudot, Piwf. ad Hiator. Patriarch. Alexand. — Ihtliiird 
and Queiif, Scrlptpr, Ordiii. Prcedic. tom. ii. p. 693. See tli© 
same authors, Historia Ecclcsise Alexandtina\ 
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Icaraod and laboriouis Ludolph ou tho history, cent. 
doctrine, litcmturo, and maunei's of the Abyssi- 
nians, whicii before this period were but very su- 
perficially known in Europe. 

VII. I’he state of the Christians in Armenia ^hertate 
underwent a considerable change soon after the of ‘lie an 
commencement of this century, in consequence'"'"'*^ 
of tlie incui'sions of Abbas the Great, king of 
Persia, into that province. This prince laid waste 
all that part of Armenia that lay contiguous to liis 
<Ioininions, and ordered the inhabitants to retire 
into Persia. These devastations were designed to 
prevent the Turks from approaching to his fron- 
tier ; for the Eastern monarchs, instead of erect- 
ing fortified towns on the borders of their re- 
spective kingdoms, as is done by the European 
princes, laid waste their borders upon the ap- 
proach of t he enemy, that, by thus cutting off tho 
means of their subsistence, their progress might 
be either on lii’tjly stopped, or considerably retarded. 

In tins general emigration, the more opulent and 
better sort of the Armenians removed to Is])ahan, 
the capital of Persia, where the generous monarch 
granted tl»em a beautiful suburb for their resi- 
deime, with the free exercise of their religion, 
under the jurisdiction of a bishop or patriarch. 

Under the reign of this magnanimous prince, who 
cherished his people with a paternal tenderness, 
these hap])y exiles enjoyed the sweets of liberty 
and abundance ; but after his death tho scene 
changed, and they were involved ’in calamities 
of various kinds [y]. The storm of persecution 
that arose upon them shook their constancy; 
many of them apostatized to the Mahometan re- 
ligion, so that it was justly to be feannl that this 
branch of the Arminiaii church would gradually 
perish. On the other hand, the state of religion 

fy] See Chardin, V'oyagcs on Poreo, tom. ii. p. 106.— Gabriul 
du Chiuon, Nouvullcs KetetiouK <lu Levant, p. 206. 
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CKNT. in that church derived considerable advantages 
?;vij. from the settlement of a prodigious number of 
pTi r ”. Armenians in diflerent parts of Juirope for the 
pin'{)03es of commerce. These merchants, who 
liad fixed their residence, during this century, at 
London, Amsterdam, Marseilles, and Venice [r], 
were not unmindful of the interest of religion in 
tluur native country. And their situation fur- 
nished them with favourable opjiortunities of exei*]t- 
ing their zeal in this good cause, and particularly of 
supplying their Asiatic bn'thren with Armenian 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, and of other 
theological books, from the European presses, 
especially from those of England and liolland. 
These pious arul instructive j)roductions being 
dispersed among the Arm nians, who liv<‘d under 
th(‘ Persian and Tm*ki: Ji gov('rnnients, eonlri- 
buted, n<* doubt, to preserve that illilerate and 
superstitious people Iroin falling info the most 
co)isuinniate'’and dejdoruble ignoninct‘. 

'jhc istiKe Vlll. The divisions that reigned among the 
Itorniif”' Nestorians in the preceding century still sid)sisted ; 
and all the methods that bad been employed to 
heal them proved hitherto ineffectual. Some of 
the Nestorian bishops discov<‘rcd a propensity 1o 
accommodaf(5 matters with the church of Uoiiie. 
Elias 11. bishop of Mosul, sent two private em- 
bassies to the l*oj>(', in the years KiO/' and lOlO, 
to solitdt his friendship; and, in the letter he ad- 
tlrcsscd upoti that occasion to Paul IV. declared 

[ff] Tor an acrounf of tin* Armenians who settled at Mar- 
seillesi and of tlip luiok^ thry took cart* to lia\p printed in that 
city tor tlio list* oi tlicir brethren in foreign j»arts, see IJicbard 
Simon's Lottres Clioisics, toiiu ii. p. IS 7. — Tlio satno aiitboi 
(tom. iv. p. KiO.) and the learned Jtdm Joachim Schroder, in a 
Disseviatioii prefixed to Ins The*>aunis jiinjiuje Annenicie, pve 
nil aeconnt of the .Annenian Bible that was printeil in nolljuid* 

1 he hater also l*ilveh notice of thii olhei Armenian hooks that 
vvt.'ie published at Venice, Lyons, and Amst^rtlaiU; loc. cit. cap. 
IE sect. wv. p. 38. 
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lib desire to bring about a reconciliation between 
tlie Nestorians and the Latin church [o], Elias 
III. though at lirst extreuioly averse to the doc- 
trine and institution of that church, changiul his 
si'nlimcnls in this respect ; atkl, in the year 1057, 
addressed a letter to the congregation be Propa- 
ganda Fide, in which he intimated his readiness 
to join with the clmr<;h of Home, on condition 
that the Pope wouhl allow the Nestorians a place 
of public worship in that city, and would abstain 
fnan all attempts to alter the doctrine or disiii- 
pline of that sect [/< j. I’lie llornish dt>ctors could 
not but perceive that a reconciliation, founded on 
siu'b conditions as tbese, would lx? altimded with 
no advantage to their church, and promised no- 
thing that couhl tlatler tlie ambition of their pon- 
lilT. And, accordingly, we. do not tind that the. 
]>roj)osal uboveimnitioncd was accepted. It does 
not ap|tear that the Nestorians were received, at 
this time, int<» the communion of the Itomish 
i'liureh, or that the bishops of Mosul wiwe, after 
this period, at all solicitous about tlio Iricridship or 
good-will of the Rurruui pontiff, The Nestorian 
liishops of Ornms, ivho successively assume the 
name of Simeon, proposed also, more than 
oiitte [rj, plans of reconciliation with the church 
of Rome} and, with that view, sent th(j Roman 
]>outiff a confession of tlieir faith, that gave a clear 
idea of their religious tenets and institutions. Rut 
these proposals were little attended to by the court 
of Rome, wiiiish was either owingto its'dislikeof the 
doctrine of these Nestorians [<^3, or to that con- 
tc'uipt which th(!ir poverty ami want of inihience 

[ a] Sim. AsM'nmniii lithliotli. Oiiput. (’Ipnipiif. Vaiipaii, 
toni. i. p. tom. li. p* \o7, totn, iii, p. i, p. (i^(K 

[/y] Aksfnudimi fit. tom. iii. p. 

. [fJ Jji t)irt 'VMVs 1(1)!^ airI Ib.L'i. 

[dj loc. cit. turn. i. p, 53]. toiii« ii. p. 457. tom, 

n». {». i. p, 6:^?. 
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CENT. cxcittMl in the ponlifFiji, whose ambition and avidity 
aimed at acquisitions of more consequence ; for it 

j Aiti i! known, that, since the year I617, th<’ bi- 

shops of Ormus have been in a low and declining 
state, both in point of opulence and credit, and 
are no longer in a ctmdition to excite tlie envy of 
their brethren at Mosul [ej. The Romish mis- 
sionaries gained over, neviTlheless, to tlieir C50m- 
m union, a handful of Ncstorians, whom they forn>- 
cd into a c<jngrcgalion or church, about the mid- 
dle of this ceiitury. The bishops or patriarchs of 
Ibis little flock reside in the city of Ainida, or 
Diarbeker, and all assume the clenoniination of 
Joseph The Nestorians, wlio inhabit tlie 

coasts of Malabar, and arc called tbe Clnistians of 
St. Thomas, suflTered innumerable vexations, and 
the most ginevous pers- cution Irom the liornish 
priests, and more especially the Je.suils, while these 
settlein(‘nts were in the hands of the I’ortuguese ; 
but neither artifice nor violence could engage them 
to embrace the communion of Rome [^]. But 
when Cochin was taken by the Dutch in the year 
l(iC 3 , and the Portuguese were driven out of these 
quarters, the persecuted Nestorians resumed their 
primitive liberty, and were reinstated in the i)rivi- 
legc of serving God without molestation, a<!(!oi il- 
ing to their consciences. These blessings they 
still (continue to enjoy j nor are such of them as 
entered into the communion of Rome disturbed 
by the Dut<h, who are used to treat Avith toleration 
arid indulgjMice all sects who live peaceably with 
those who differ from tliem in religious opinu)ns 
and ceremonies [Aj. 


[ p j Pet. Strozza, I’l'ajf. nil Libruni de Clioldteoiuin Dogma- 
tilms. 

[ /’] Soe Li» QnifMi, Orion** Christiami«^ tom. ii. p. 1078. 
fjf/j Lu Ciozu, Histoirp dii CbristiaiiiMmi* de« Jjides, livr. v. 
p :U l. 

’ [,/? J Silioutcn, Voyage aux Indea Orient, torn. i. p. J19, -tOG. 
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SECTION 11. 

PART II. 


THE lIl'jTOKY OE THE MODERN CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Tltjc History of the Lutheran Church, 

1. w K have already seen {^a] the calanuties cent. 
and vexations the Lutheran church suffered from 
the persecuting spirit of the Roman pontilfs, and 
the intemperate zeal of the house of Austria, i 
which, on many occasions, showed too great a-n,ej,„i,c. 
pr(>pcnsity to second their ambitiotis and despotic mu church 
measures ; we shall, therefore, at present confine 
oiir view to the losses it sustained from other wmcpiiiccs. 
djnarters. The cause of Lutheranism sulFered 
considerably by the desertion of Maurice, land- bface caU 
grave of Hesse, a })rince of uncontmon genius and''‘“‘®“‘ 
learning, who not only embraced the doctrine and 
4liseipline of the Reformed church [5], but also, in 
tin* year KiOt, removo<l the Lutheran professors 
from their pla<;e8 in the University of Marpurg, 
and the doctors of that comiiranion from the 
churches they had in his dominions. Maurice, 
after taking this vigorous step, on account of the 
obstinacy with which the Lutbci’an clergy opposed 

[ft] In Uie IIi>tnry of the Romish Cliurrli. — .Sec nhovc. 

U^] reader must elvvays rniieinher, that the wiit4>rt> 
the continent tjeneraily use the cloncmiinatioii of Ucforioeii in 
a liruiteil sense, to di^tinJ<lli^»h the cliUTcli of Englaud and tlie 
Calviuibtical cliuickeB from those of the Lutiieiau pcnmasioiL 
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rKNT. }iis tloflign, took particular care to have his sub- 
j(‘cts instructed in the doctrine of the Helvetic 
i-A*tu' III introduced into the Hessian churches 

tlic form of public worship that was observed at 
Cieneva. This plan was not executed without 
some difficulty; but it acquired a complete de- 
gree of stability and consistence in the year iGl.q, 
wlwjn deputies were sent by this prince to the sy- 
t)od of Dort, in Holland, with express orders to 
consent, in the name <»f the Hessian churches, to’ 
all tile acts that should be passed in that assembly. 
The doctors of the lleformed church, who lived 
at this period, defended strenuously the measures 
i'ollowed by Maurice, and maintuined, that in 
all these Iransactioiis he observed the strictest 
principles of equity, and dis<' >vcrcd an unconunon 
spirit of moderation. .Pci'uaps the doctors of 
niodern days may view this matter in a dilhuviit 
point of light. They Avill acknowledge, porhu[»s 
without hesitation, that if this illustrious prince 
liad been moi’c iulluenced by the sentiments of 
the wisest of the Ihd’ormed doctors, concerning 
the conduiit Ave •ought to obserA’c towards tho.se 
Avho differ from us in religious matters, and los 
by his oAvn will and humour, he Avould have or- 
dered many things otherwise than he actually 
did [r-]; 

Ti.. now 11. The example of the landgraA'c of Hesse Avas 
tMn’tXs followed, in the year lGl l<, by John Sigisimmd, 

|il.ici' in 
litaiuicu- 

[/’] Jlic roadcr will lind a more iiinplp accomit of this rnattor 
in tho conlroversial writings of the divines of (Jassel luid Darm- 
stadt, }mhlished at Cassel, Marpurjy, and (licsson, in the yoiu 
ltil7 ; arul of whieli Sali;^ spenks lari^ely in his Hist, 
Auu:. (Confess, torn. i. lih. iv. oap. ii. p. 75{u Tiiose uho iindei • 
Ntnud the German lariffnapo itiay also ronsult (hirth's Hi.*>toris( her 
Berirhf, von dein Helii;‘iou V/essen in I'lii-stmthum Hessen, 170(i, 
ill . tlo. ("ypriun’s Unterrieht von KirehlieluT VVreiniemi^^ dor 
Protestanten, p. and Appeinlix, p. 101 . — As also the 
piiUibhcd in tlic Uauchuldigeu Nachrichten; a. 1719. p. Zo, 
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elector of Brandenburg ; who also roriouncctl Lu- cknt. 
Iheraiiism, and embraced the communion of the 
Rofornicd cluirelies, though with certiiin rcstric- j,AK r n. 
tions, and without ctnj)lo)'ing any acts of mere 
authority to engage his subjects in the same mea- 
sure. For it is observable, that this prince did 
not adopt all the p(*culiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
lie introduced, indeed, into his dominions tin; 
form of public worship lliat was established at (le- 
neva, and he embraced the sentiments of the Re- 
formed churches concerning the person of Christ, 
and the nmmicrin which ho is present in the eu- 
charist, fis they appeared to him mu<!h more con 
formabhr to reason and scrijdurc than Ibe doctrine 
of the Lutherans relating to these points. But, 
on the other hand, he refused to admit the Calvi- 
nistioal doctrine of divine grace and absolute de- 
crees ; and, on this account, neither soit deputies 
to the synod of Dort, nor adoj)ted the decisions 
<»f that famous assembly on these intri<'ate sub- 
jects. ' 'This way of thinking was so exactly fol- 
lowed by the successor of Sigismund, that they ‘ 
never would allow the opinion of Calvin, coucern- 
iiig the divine decrees, to be considered as the 
piililic and received doctrine of the Reformcil 
churches in their dominions. It must he parti- 
cularly menihmed to the honour of this wise 
prince, that he granted to his subjects an entire 
liberty in religious maltiirs, and hd’t it to tbeir 
uiireslniinod and (r(!<' choice, whether they would 
remain in the prol(’s^^on of Lutheranism, or fol- 
low the cxainjde of their sovereign ; nor did ho 
exclude from civil honours and cniploynuints, or 
from the usual marks of liis jn-oU'ction urul favour, 
thos<! u'ho continued in the faith of tlu.ir anceslor.s. 

This lenity and moderation, which .seemed wt 
adapted to prevent jealousy uiitl envy, and to sa- 
tisfy both jairtics, did not however protluce this 
natural and salutaiy cftect j nor were they suUi- 
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CKNT. ciont to restrain within the bounds of deceney and 

X yii. charity several warm and inconsiderate votaries of 
rAia- II. i^utheranism. These over-zealous persons, who 
breathed the violent spirit of an age in which 
matters of consequence were usually carried on 
with vehemence and rigour, looked upon it as 
intolerable and highly provoking, — that the Lu- 
thcrans and Calvinists should enjoy the same ho- 
iioui's and prerogatives, — ^that all injurious terms 
and odious comparisons should be banished froth 
religious debates, — ^that the controverted points in 
theology should either be entirely omitted in the 
sermons and public discourses of the clergy, or 
explained with a spirit of modesty and Christian 
charity, — that certain rites which displeased the 
Calvinists should be total! ' abolishctl, — ^and that 
they who diD’ercd in opit.ions, should be obliged 
to live in peace, concord, and the mutual ex- 
change of good offices. If it was unreasonable 
in them to he olTended at injunctions of this irn- 
tiire, it was still more so to discover their indig- 
nation in a manner that excited not only sharp 
and uncharitable debates, but also civil eomino- 
tit)ns and violent tumults, that disturbed coi»si- 
dcrably the tran(j[uillily of the state, and nourish- 
ed a spix'it of sedition and revolt, which the labour 
of yeairs was employed to extinguish in vain. In 
this troubled state of things, the divines of Saxony, 
and more especially those of Witternbei^, under- 
took to defend the Lutheran cause ; but if it be 
acknowlcnlged, on the one hand, that their views 
were good, and their intentions upright ; it must 
be owned, on the other, that their st^e was keen 
even to a degree of licentiousness, and their zeal • 
warm Ixeyond all measure. And, indeed, as it 
generally happens, their want oftmoderation hurt, 
inst**iid of promoting, the cause fn which they had 
embarked ; for it was in consequence of their vio- 
lent proceedings, that the Form of Concord was 
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suppressed in the territories of Brandenburg, and cent. 
the subjects of that electorate prohibited, by a so- 
lemii edict, fi’om studying divinity in the academy */,’ 
ofWittembergirf]. 

III. It was deploi'hble to sec two churches, 
winch had discovered an equal degice of pious mado lo- 
zeal and fortitude in throwing off the des[)olicJJ^i'^,'|5“ 
yoke of Koine, divided among themselves, and twt*en the 
living in discords that were highly detrimental to 
the inteivsts of religion, and the well-being of formed 
society. Hence several eminent divines and lead-*'"’'*''”' 
ing men, both among tbcLutherans and Calvinists, 
sought anxiously after some method of uniting the 
two churches, though divided in their opinions, in 
the bonds of Christian charity and ecclesiastical 
<'ointminion. A competent knowledge of hmmm 
nature and human passions was sufficient to per- 
suade thes^ wise and pacific mediators, that a per- 


[(/] The edicts of Sig^isniund and his fniccessora, relating; 
this chancre in tlie state of religion in lirandeiibtirp^, liave [>eeii 
sevtiral tiiiies rcpuhlish<»d in one collection. Uosides these, tliero 
are many books, treatifli^s, and pamphlets, whicli pive an account 
of this remarkable tranwiclion, and of wliicli the readtjr will find 
a complete list in the (iernian work, entitled, llnschiildigeu 
Nachriciitcn, a. p. S4. a. 1746, p- compared with .lo. 
(larol. Koclieri Bibliollieca Tliooloj^iae Synibolica?, p. .SI 2. — 'Ihe 
reader wlio desires to attain to a perfect acquaintance with this 
t'ontroversy, and to be able to weij^h the merita of the cause, by 
having a true state of the case before him, will <Jo well to con- 
sult ArnoUli Hist. Ecchw. et Haeret. p. «• lib* <rii. c. vii, p. 965. 
— Cyprian 8 Unterriclit von der Vereinigiing; der Protestant, p. 
75. and in Appe.i^^ Monum. p. 225, — Uimchuldigen Nachrichten, 
a. 1729, p. I067*t a. 17;12, p. 715, — They who adirm that llie 
elector's uHimato end, in changing the face of religion in his do- 
minions, was not the prospect of augmenting ami extending his 
authority, found their opinion rather on conjecture tlian on de- 
monstration ; nor do they confinn this assertion by testiinoinea 
that are sutheient to bring full conviction. It must, hOwevCT, he 
orknowledged, on the other hand, that tlieir c^onjeeturea have 
neither an absurd nor an improbable aspect. 
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CKNT. feet uniformity in religious opinions wfis not prac- 

\ v n. ticable, and that it would be entirely extravagant 
PART u. imagine that any of these communities could 
i ever be brouglit to embrace univei-sally, and with- 
out limitation, the doctrines of the other. Tluy 
made it, therefore, their principal business to per- 
suade those whose spirits were inflamed with the 
heal of eontrov<wsy, — ^that the points in d(jbate be- 
Iwecnj the two churches were not (!sscntial to true 
religion ; — that the fundamentaldoetriru's of Chris- 
tianity were received and professed in both coin- 
innnions ; — and that the difl'erenee of opinion la*- 
tween the eontiJiiding parties turnecl either upon 
points ofan abstruse and ineomprehensihle nature, 
or upon matters of iudilferenee, which jieillu r 
tended to render manfeii; wiser nor better, and i)i 
which the interests of genuine piety were i>i no 
wise corn-erned. Those who viewed things in ilns 
point of light wer<‘ obliged to ackn(>wledg(>, iliat 
the diversity of opinitms hetweisn the t wo ehnndies 
was by no means a siitfieient reason for llieir sepa- 
ration ; and that of conseqm'nee they were ealhal, 
b)'’ the dictates of that gospel whhib they hotb pro- 
fessed, to live not only in the mutual exorcise of 
Clu'istian <'.harity, hut also to enter into the frater- 
nal bonds of elnireh communion. The grout (‘st 
part of the Reforiuetl doelors stvined disposed to 
acknowledge that the errors oflho Lutherans won^ 
not of a momentous nature, nor of a pernicious 
tendetjey ; and that tin? lundamental dt)Ctrines of 
(yhristianity had not und('rgone ajiy remarkabb* 
alteration in .that eoininunion ; amj^thus on tlieir 
side an iniportant step was made hnvui'ds peace 
and union between llic two ehurehes. Ihit the 
greatest part of the Ltilherati doctors declared, that 
they could not form a like judgjntmt with respect- 
to the <loetrine of the Reformed ehurehes ; they 
inaintaijied tenaciously the importance of the poi uts 
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which (livi<h‘d the two comiminions, nnd affirmed, cijnt. 
that a considerable part of the controversy turned 
upon the fundanicntaJ principles of all religion and 
virtue. It is not at all suqwising that this steadi- 
ness and constancy of the Lutherans was branded 
by the opposite party with the epithets of morose 
obstinacy, suj)erciliou8 arrogance, and such like 
odious denominations. The Lutherans wen; not 
bchind-hand with tlieir adversaries in acrimony 
of style ; they recriminated with vehennuice, and 
charged their ac(!users with instances of miscon- 
duct, different in kirnl, but e<jually condemnabh*. 

'I'liey reproached them with having dealt disin- 
genuously, by disguising, under ambiguous expres- 
siofis, the real doctrine of the Ih'fornied churches ; 
they observed farther, that their adversaries, not- 
M’ithsUmding their consuuiinate prudence and cir- 
eumspection, gave plain proofs, on niany occasions, 
that their propensity to a.recjonciliation betweeji 
the two churches arose from views of ju’ivatc inte- 
rest, rather than from a zeal for the })nbli(; good. 

IV. Among the public transactions relative to i)wi.->ra. 
the project ol'an union between the Itcfoi'med ft>id 
Liitheran churches, we must not omitirumtioning (^hareiUon. 
the attempt niadt' by .fames I. king of (ireat liri- 
tain, t<> accomplish this salutary purpose, in tin; 
year l(il5. The person employed for tliis end 
i»y the British monarch was IVter du Moulin, 
the most eminent among the pioteslant docloi>i 
in France [e] ; but this design was nhither c’ari’icd 
on with spirit, nor attended with .succ^Css [/J. 

[p] Spo I.p Vassor, Hist. LoiiU XIIl. tom. ii. p. ii. ])'. 21. 

C/3 Kiiiff Jamos wlio woiilil Imvp the* niopl 

im])(>itaiit and noble <Jcsi;<i't «»y time, to (li»tusH a point <»f 
grammar or theolojcy, or to ^ain a jioiiil of iiitcrp.st for liiinaelf or 
bis minions, iipplpcled tJiis union of tbe Lutbcrnii anil Hofornipd 
rhurcbes, wbicb Ik* bad bejjun to promote with buoh iO) appear- 
ance of piety and zeal. 
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CENT. Another attempt of tho same pacific nature was 
made in the year 1051, in the synod of Ctiarenton, 
l AKT ii whicJi an act was passed by the Reformed doc- 
toi-s of that respectable assembly, declaring the 
Lutheran system of religion conformable with the 
spirit of true piety, and free from pernicious and 
fundamental errors. By this act, afair opportunity 
was offered to the Lutherans of joining with the 
Reformed church upon honourable terms, and of 
entering into the l)onds both of civil and religious 
communion with their Calvinistical brethren 
But this candid and charitable proceeding was 
attended with very little fruit,, since few of the 
Lutlierans were disposed to embrace the occasion 
that was here so freely offered them of terminating 
the dissensions that separ ated the two churcluw. 
The same year a conference was held at Leipsic 
between the Saxon doctoi's. Hoc, Lyser, and 
Hopfner, on the one side, and some of tlie most 
eminent divines of Hesse-Casscl and Brandenburg, 
on tho other ; to the end that, by exposing with 
fidelity and precision their respective docitrines, it 
might be more easily seen what the real obstacles 
were that stood in the way of the union projected 
betp^een the two churches. This conference ^^•as 
conducted with decency and moderation, and the 
deliberations were neither disturbed by intem- 
perate zeal, nor by aproud spirit of contention and 
<lispute ; but that openness of heart, that mutual 
trust and confidence, which are so essential to the 
suexiess of all kinds of pacification, were wanting 
here. For though the doctors of the Reformed 
party expose<l, with the utmost precision and fair- 
ness, the tenets of their church, and made, more- 
over, many concessions, which the Lutheraits 

Zffh Bonoit, Histoire cle I’Edit de Nantes, tom. ii* p. 544.— 
Ayuioii, Actea des Synodea Nationaux des EgliiteR Kefonn^^s 
do Franco, tom, ii. p, 50(>, — Ittipfii Dissert, do Syiiodi Carea- 
toniiMisis IiKlulgontia orga Lutheranos, Lips. 1705, 4k>. 
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thcmselvea could scarcely expect ; yet the lal^r, cjent. 
suspicious and fearful, and always apprehensive 
of schemes, formed by aitiflce under the mask of j,art ii. 
candour, to betray and ensnare them, did not 
dai’o to acknowledge that they were satisfied witJh 
these explications and offers j and thus the con- 
ference broke up, without having contributed ui 
any respect to promote tlie salutary work of 
peace [A]. To form a true idea of these padfit; 
doliberalions, of the reasons that gave rise to 
them, and of tlie prinoi|>les by which they were 
conducted, it will be neO/essary to study the civil 
history of this interesting period with attention 
and care. 

V. Uladishius IV. king of Poland, formed a Tfae con- 
still more' extensive plan of religious union than^n*™**^ 
those hitherto mentioned ; he proposed a recon- Cassei. 
tjiliation, not only between the lieformed and Lu- 
theran ohur<!hcs, but also between these two com- 
inunioiiH and that of Home. For this purpose, he 
ordered a conference to be held at Thorn, in the 
year Hi 15, the issue of which, as might naturally 
have la^en expected, was far from being favourable 
to the projected union ; for the persons employed 
hy th<‘ tliree churches to heal their divisions, or at 
Icii^t to calm their animosities, rctuniedfrom this 
(ionferenec with a greater measure of party zeal, 
and a suinller portion of Christian charity, than 
they had brought to it. 

The conference held atCassol in the year lOGl, 
hy the order of William VI. ’ Landgrave of 
llesse, h(‘twe(*n Musaius and Heniehius, profes- 
soi's at Riutelen, on the side of the Lutherans, and 


[A] Timanni (Jesselii Historia Sacm et EwlesitwUca, p. ii. iiu 
p. 597 — r?i3. in wliidi til® acts of this conference aro' 
piiMished. Jo- WoUV, Jaegcri Hinjoiias Sainili xvVu Docpdo. iv- 
p. 497. Tliis testitnony of Dr. Moelieim, who wa« 

a Lutheran, i.s singularly honourahle W the reforineil doctovB. 
VOL. v% r 
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CENT. Ciirtius and Heinshis, of the university of Mar- 
purg, on that of the Reformed, was attended witli 
p^HT u. more success ; and, if it did not bring 

about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produced, 
what was much better, a spirit of Christian cha- 
rity and forf>earance. For these candid doctors, 
after having diligently examined the nature, and 
weighed the importance, of the contrpvei’sies that 
divided the two churches, embraced each other 
with reciprocal marks of affection and esteem, 
and}mutually declared that their respective doc- 
trines were less <lifferent from each oth(»r than was 
gemu'ally imi^incd ; arid that this difference was 
not of sufficient moment to prevent their frater- 
iifd union and concord. But it hapjiened un- 
luckily, tliat these moderate doctors of Rintelen 
could not infuse the sami spirit of peace and cha- 
rity that animated them, uito their Lutheran bre- 
thren, nor persuade them to view the difference 
of opinion, that divided the Protestant churches, 
in the same indulgent point of light in which they 
had considered them in the conference at Cassel. 
On the contrary, this their moderation drew upon 
them the hatred of almost all the Lutherans ; 
and they were loaded with bitter reproaches in a 
multitude of pamphlets [z], that were cornjiosod 
expressly to refute their sentiments, and to cen- 
sure their conduct. The pains that were taken after [*] 


[*] The 'writers who have given accounts of the coiiferenros 
of Thorn and Cnasel are enumerated by Sagittarius, in his Tntrod. 
ad Hist. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p, 1604. — See also Jaegori Historia 
Sifictili xvii. Decenn, v. p, 689. and Deceiiii. vii. p. 160. wliere 
the Acts of the conferences of Cassel and Thorn are extant. — 
Add to these, Jo. ^ Atphons. Turfetini Nulws Testium pro 
inoflemto in Rebus Theologicis Judicio, p. 178.-^There is an 
ample account of the conference of Cassel in the life of Musiiuis 
given by Mollerus in his Cimbria Liter&ta, tom. ii. p. .566. Tim 
reader will find, in the same work, an acciimtc index of the ac- 
counts of this confei'ence publisbeci on both sides. 
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this period by the princes of the house of Bran- cent. 
denburg, and more especially by Frederic Wil- 
liam and his son Frederic, in order to coin|^se li 
the dissensions and animosity that divide the Pro- 
testants, and particularly to promote a fraternal 
union between the Reformed and Lutheri^u 
churches in the Prussian territories, and in the 
rest of their dominions, are well known : and it 
is also equally notorious, that innumerable diffi- 
culties were foimed agsunst the execution of this 
salutary design. 

VI. Besides these public conferences, held by tiio 
the authority of princes, in order to promote 
union and concoi’d among Protestants, a multi- «««»*• 
tude of individuals, animated by a spirit of true 
Christian charity, embarked in'this pious cause 
on their own private authoiTty, and offered their 
mediation and good offices to reconcile the two 
churcbes. It is true, indeed, that these peacc- 
inakci’s were, gcnenilly speaking, of the Rcfoimed . 
cliureh ; and that those among the Lutherans, 
who appeared in this amiable character, were hut 
few in comparison with the great number of Cal- 
vinists that favoured this benevolent but arduous 
design. The most cniiuent of the Calvinistical 
peace-makers was .John Durens, a native of 
Scotland, and a man justly celebrated, on account 
of his universal benevolence, solid piety, and ex- 
tensive learning ; hut, at the same time, more rc- 
markahle for genius and memory than for nicety 
of discernment and accuracy,, of judgment, as 
might be evinced by several proofs and testi- 
monies, were this the proper pla( 3 e for discussions 
of that nature. Be that as it wall, never, perhaps, 
was there such an example of zeal and peraeve- 
rance as that exhibited by Dureus, who, during 
the space of forty years [^3, suffered vexfttioni^ 

[A] From the year 1631 to 

T ^ 
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CENT, and underwent laboui's, which required the firm- 
est resolution, and the most inexhaustible pa- 

PART il. tience ; wrote, exhorted, admonished, entreated, 
and disputed ; in a word, tried every method that 
human wisdom could suggest, to put an end to 
the dissensions and animosities that reigned among 
the Protestant churches. For it was not merely 
by the persuasive eloquence of his pen, or by 
forming plans in the silence of the closet, that 
this worthy divine performed the task which his 
benevolence and zeal engaged him to undertake j 
his activity and industiy were equal to his zeal ; 
he travelled through all the countries in Europe, 
where the Pi’otestant religion had obtained any 
footing ; he formed connexions with the doctors 
of both parties ; he addressed himself to king.s, 
princes, magistrates, and ministers; and by re- 
presenting, in lively and striking colours, the 
utility and importance of the plan he had formed, 
hoped to engage them more or less in this good 
cause, or at least to derive some succour from their 
influence and protection. But here his vii‘ws 
were considerably disappointed ; for though his 
undertaking was generally applauded, and though 
he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
the gi’catest part of those to whom ho addressed 
hipiself, yet he found very few who Avcrc seriously 
drejmsed to alleviate his laboui*s, by lending him 
their assistance, and seconding his attempts by 
their influence and counsels. Nay, some, suspect- 
ing that the fervent tUid extraordinary zeal of 
Dureus arose fi’om mysterious and sinister mo- 
tives, and apprehending that he had secrelly 
formed a design of drawing the Lutherans into a 
snare, attacked hitn in theirwritings with animosity 
and bitterness, and loaded him with the sharjiest 
invectives and reproaches. So that this w<'ll- 
.ineauiug man, neglected at length by those of 
his own communion, opposed and rejected by the 
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followers of Luther, involved in various per- cent. 
plexitics and distress, exhausted by unsuocessful 
labour, and oppressed aud dejected by injurious 
treatment, perceived, by a painful experience, WyW 
that he had undertaken a task wiiich was beyond 
the power of a private person, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in I’cpose and obscurity at 
Casscl [O* 

, ft may not be improper to observe here, that 
Dureus, who, notwithstanding the uprightness 
of his intentions in general, was sometimes defi- 
c'ient in frankness and ingenuity, had annexed to 
his plan of reconciliation certain doctrines which, 
were they husc(‘i)tiblc of proof would serve as a 
foundation for the union, not only of the Luthe- 
rans ajut CIalvini^ts, but also of all the ditforent 
sects that bear the Christian name. For, among 
other thjjigs, he maintained, that the Aitostles’ 

[/] Soc Colori IliHtoria Joli. Dur;i*i, puliIisliH! iu 4to. ki Wu- 
tomUcipf, iu 1 ?1(>, to whicli, liowcwcr, iriany irnpoilant additions 
Ijt* made ftoin publu ivcoids, aud nI«o from dwiimont**, 
that liavo not as yt f nren llic hifbl. Some records and doru- 
iiients, of tlie Uiiul here relorrcd t<», have been piihliabed by 
llasppus, ill hl« Ihbliotlipco Ib’erneiH. Theolo^ico-Pliilologica, 
loni. i. p, dJ L aud tuni. iv. p. 683. A sldi >neal<M* number 
given by (losselius, in Uie Addenda Irenica, t)iat aie subjoined 
to bis liistoria Ecclesiafttiea, tom. ii. ji. 614. The transactions 
of Dura^us at Maipurg are nieiifioned by ScLenlv, in his Vila* 
Profossonun TJieologia* Maqnirg. p. xi02.-— Ili« attomptB in 
Holstein may be b^aiiuMl from ibi* Lettora of Lacbman and Los- 
biuH, winch are joined tofiether in the name volmne. Iliw evpioils 
in PnisHia and Poland are recorded by Jablonsky, in his Hiatona 
(vOjiBoiiBUH Sandamiriensis, p. 127. and hiN labours in Denmark^ 
the Palatinate, and Switzerland, are mentioned respectively by 
Elswich, in his Fasciculus Epistol. Theolog. p. 147.~Seeleii8 
Delicia* Epihtol. p. 353, and in the Museum Helvet. tom. iii. iv, 

V. — Set* also Jaegeri Historia Sa*culi xvii. Deeeun. vil. p. 171..^ 

Bohmius, Englisclie Reformations Historie, and more especially 
an account of Duifieuft, publu*bed under my chroction at Helm- 
Btiult, in the yeai 171ri, by Benzelius, and entitled, Diasertatio 
de Johan. I)ui;eo, maxime de Actis ejun Suecania. Thia dis- 
sQitation contains a variety of anoedotea drawn from records not 
yet made public. 
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CENT. Creed was a complete body of divinity j the Ten 
Commandments a perfect system of morals ; and 
lii Lord’s Prayer a comprehensive series of peti- 
t j V tions for all the blessings contained in the divine 

promises. Now if this notion, that these eacrcd 
compositions contain all that is essential to faith, 
obedience, and devotion, bad been universally en- 
tertained, or evidently demonstrated, it would not 
have been a chimerical project to aim at a recon- 
ciliation of all Christian churches upon this basis, 
and to render these compositions the foundation of 
their coalition and the bond of their union. But 
it would have been highly chimerical to expect, 
that the Christian sects would universally adopt 
this notion, or be pleased to see the doctrines of 
Christianity reduced to si '.h general ]u-inciples. 
It is further to be obs» . ved, with respect to 
Dureus, tluit he showed a pi'culiar proju'nsity to- 
w'ards the sontiincnts of the Mystics and (^iialo'rs, 
on account of tlmir tendency to favour his con- 
ciliatory and j)aciric jirojcct. Like them he placed 
the essence of religion in the ascent of the soul to 
God, in calling forth the hidden word, in fanning 
the divine spark lhat resides in the rcei'sses (>f the 
human mind, and, in consequence of this system, 
was intiinutoly persuaded, tliat ditfcrences merely 
in theological opinions did not at all concern the 
essence t)f 1 rue piety. 

Matthi* VIL Those among the Lutherans that ap- 
tu^ peared the most zealous in this pacific cause wore 
John Matthia; [«0» bishop of Strengnes in Swe- 
den, and George Calixtus, professor of divinity at 
Hclmstadt, whom Dureus had animated with a 


[w] MatthicT hail been rlmplain to Gwstavus Adoljtbiis, 
and was attei’M^ardH appointed, by that prince, piecepUtr to his 
dantjlitor Chrifiilina, »o famous in history, on Jiccoutjt of the 
wliiiiiftieal pecuUarities of bev cbaraotei. bei taste tor ieainiii;^, 
and bor desertion of the Swedish throne and the Protetitaiit 
religion. ' ' 
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portion of his charitable and indulgent spirit, cent. 
The former was a man of capacity and meriti Wie 
latter was eminently distinguished among the dob* j 
tors of this century, by his learning, genius, pro* WyW 
bity, and candour; but they both failed in tho 
oi'duous undertaking in which they had engaged, 
and suffered considerably in their attempts to pro- 
mote the cause of unity and concord. iTie Olive- 
branches Matthise, who entitled thus his 

pacific productions, wc^e, by a royal edict, pub- 
licly condemned and suppressed in Sweden ; and 
their author, in order to appease the fuiy of his 
enemies, was obliged to resign his bishopric, and 
]>as8 the rest of his days in retirement [o]. The 
xoal of Calixtus, in cdining the tumultuous 
and violent spirit of the contending parties, drew 
upon him the bitterest reproaches, and tlie wai’m- 
cst animosity and resentment from those who were 
more bent on maintaining their peculiar opinions, 
than in promoting that charity which is the end 
of the commandment ; and while he was labouring 
to remove all sects and divisions, he appeared to 
many of his brethren in the light of a new sectary, 
who was founding the most iiernicious of all sects, 
even that of the Syncretists, who were supposed to 
promote peace and conenrd at the expense of 
truth. We shall, before we finish tliis chapter, 
endeavour to give a more particular and circum- 
stantial account of the sentiments and tridls of this 
great man, to whose charge many other things were 
laid, besides the crime of endeavouring to unite 
the disciples of the same master in the amiable 
bonds of charity, enneord, and mutual forbearance, 
and whoso opinions and designs excited warm con- 
tests in the Lutiicrau church. 

llatni Olim SejrtentrionalM. 

Qo] Sec .Sfhefferi Suecia Littcrata, j». 12.S. and Job. MtiHeri 
ad oatn Hypinnoinata, p. ;U7. — Arkonholtz, Metnoires do la 
lUttue Christine, torn. i. p. 320. 605. tom, ii. p. 63. * 
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History of tJie iMt/teran Ckwch-. 

VIII. The external state of the Lutheran ehurcjh 
at this period was attended with various cii’cum- 
stanees of prosperity, among which we may reckon 
its standing Ann against the assaults of Rome, 
whose artifice and violence were in vain employ, 
ed to bring on its destruction. It is well known, 
that a very considerable nunjber of Lutherans re- 
sided in those provinces where the public exer- 
cise of their religion was prohibited. It has more 
especially been shown, by the late rncniorable 
cmigi'ation of the Saltzbui^ers that still 
greater numbers of them lay conctuiled in (hat 
land of des])otisin and bigotry, where the smallest 
dissent from popery, with whatever secresy and 
circumspection it may be tlisguised, is <*onsidered 
as an enormous and capital crime ; and that they 
preserved their religious sentiments and doctrines 
pure and uncoiTupted amidst I he <u)ntugion of 
Komisli superstition, which they always beindd 
with aveinsion ainl horror. In those countries 
which arc inhabited by pereons of diHerent com- 
munions, and whose sovereigns are members of the 
Romish church, m'c have riumhcrhjss instances of 
the cruelty and injustice practised by the j)a|)isls 
against those that dissent from them j and 
these cruellies arc t*xoreisod under a pretext sug- 
gested by the most malevolent bigotry, whicli 
represents these dissentoi-s as seditious subjects, 
and consetjmudly sis worthy of the most rigorous 
treatment. And yet it is certain, that, amidst all 
these vexations, tlie Lutheran church has stood 
its ground ; Jior has either the craft or fuiy of its 


r Pli For an ju*x!ouiit of tlie porsccutfMl Lutheran.s in the 
aM'libialinpric of SaltzlMnivu:, sec Hurnet's Travels. See rnoie 
espi'dally a famous laitia discouise, pul»lit^l»od at Tul)int,^eii, in 
tli»» year uu<l(*r the following’ title; “ Coiiuoeiitanolus 

Tfjeolojyiciis (le iiou Tolerandis in Religioiie J>i?'>entit'iitihiis, 
ijniMii Cliri&t. Maith* Hafl&o defendet Wolf. Lud. Leis- 

€fd]Rg.* 
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eniemies been able, any where, to deprive it on- cfjct. 
tirely of its rights and privileges. It may further 
be observed, that the doctrine of Luther was car- 
lied into Asia, Africa, and Amerioix, by several Vi^y.^ 
pei"sons who fixed dieir habitations in those distant 
regionsi and was also introdnwd into some parte of 
Enropc, where it had hillieilo b<‘ou unknown. 

IX. When we turn onr view to tlie interiialTiicpro. 
8tp.te of the Lutheran chui'ch during this (‘entiiry.fj'rning 
Ave shall find it improved in various respiu'-ts • aiTttmg Uie 
though several blemishes yet remained that clotid- 
ed its lustre, it must be acknowledged, to the 
honour of the Lutherans, that they cultivated all 
the various brantjhcs of literature, both sacred and 
profane, with uncommon industry and success, 
and made several improvements in the sciences, 
which are too well known to stand in need of a 
particular mention ; and of which a circumstan- 
tial enumeration would be inconsistent with the 
brevity we projxise to observe in this history. 

Ihit if it cannot be denied, on the one hand, that 
the cause of religion gajn(‘d by these improvements 
in learning, it niusi be owned, on the other, that 
some branches of science wort* ptjrverttMl by in- 
judicious or ill-designing men, to coiTupt the pure 
simjdicity of genuine Clirislianity, and to render 
its doctrines abstruse Juid intricate. Thus it l-oo 
often happens in life, that the best things arc the 
most egrcgiously ahusfjd. 

About the commencement of this ccntuiy, the 
sciences chiefly cultivated in the schools were lo- 
gic and motaphysifs ; though the manner of treat- 
ing them was almost cntii'cly destitute of elegance, 
simplicity, and pr<;cision. But, in process of time 
Ihe scene changed in the seminaries of learning; 
and the more entertaining and agreeable brandies 
of lit(‘rature, that polish ivit, excite taste, exer- 
cise judgment, and enridi memory, such as'civil 
and natmul history, philology, anthiuitics, crili- 
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CENT, cism, and eloquence gained the ascendant. Both 
tiiese kinds of knowledge acquired also a more 
tAKT *1. graceful, consistent, and regular form than that 
^-, 1 ^ under which they had hitherto appeared. But it 
happened most unluckily, that while the boun- 
daries of science were extended from day to day, 
and new discoveries and improvements were con- 
stantly enriching the republic of letters, the cre- 
dit of learning began sensibly to decrease, an.d 
learned men seemed gradually to lose those pecu- 
liar marks of veneration and distinction that the 
novelty of their diameter, as well as the excel- 
lence and importance of their labours, had hitherto 
drawn from the public. Among the various cir- 
cumstances that contributed to this decline of 
literary glory, wo may pa'ticularly reckon the 
multitude of those who, wilnout natural capacity, 
taste, or inclination, were led, by authority or a 
desire of applause, to literary pursuits ; and, hy 
their ignorance or their jiedantry, cast a i^eproatili 
upon the republic of letters. 

The *t*te X. The only kind of philosophy that was taught 
roph'y!,'”* Lutheran schools, during the greatest part 

The Aris- of tliis ccntuiy, was that of Aristotle, dressed up 
inump"h. scholastic forui that increased its na- 

tive intricacy and subtilty. And such was the 
devout and excessive venei'ation entertained by 
many for this abstruse system, that any attempt 
to reject the Grecian orade, or to correct its de-. 
cisions, was looked upon as of the most danger- 
ous consequence to the interests of the church, and 
as equally criminal with a like attempt upon the 
sacred writings. Those who distinguished them- 
selves in the most extraordinary manner by their 
zealous and invincible attachment to the Peripa- 
tetic philosophy, were the divines of Leipsic, Tu- 
bingen, Hehnstadt, and Altorf. The enchantment, 
however, was qot universal ; and there were many 
who, withdrawing their private judgment from tlie 
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yoke of authority, were bold enough to see with cent. 
tbeir own eyes i and of consequence discerned 
the blemishes that were indeed sufficiently visible ii. 
in the pretended wisdom of the Grecian sage, 

The first attempt to reduce his authority >vithin 
narrow bounds was mode by certain pious and 
prudent ditines, who though they did not pre- 
tend to discourage all philosophical inquiries, yet 
were desirous of confining them to a few select 
subjects i and complained, that the pompous de- 
nomination of philosophy was too frequently 
prostituted [q], by being applied to unintelligible 
distinctions, and words, or rather sounds, desti- 
tute of sense. These were succeeded in their dis- 
like of the Peripatetic philosophy by the disciples 
of Ramus, w'ho had credit enough to banish it 
from several seminaries of learning, and to substi- 
tute in its place the system of their master, which 
was of a more practical kind, and better adapted 
to the purposes of life [r]. But if the philosophy 
of Aristotle met with adversaries who op[iose(l 
it upon solid and rational principles, it had also 
enemies of a very diflerent character, who im- 
prudently declaimed against philosophy in gene- 
ral, as highly delrin>ental to the cause of religion 
and the interests of society. Such was the fa- 
natical extravagance of Daniel Hoffman, profes- 
sor at HelmsUidt, who discovered, in this contro- 
versy, an equal degi’ce of ignorance and animo- . 
sity j and such also were the followei’s of Robert 
Fludd, Jacob Behmcn, and the ‘Rosecrucians, 
who boasted of having struck out, by the assist- 
ance of fire and divine illumination, a new, won- 

Such, araong others, was Wenccslae Schillingius, of wtom 
a paniculiir account is fjiven by Aiiiold, in his Ilistor* Eedes. et 
Ileeret. p. ii. Uh. xvii. cap. vu 

C^] See Jo. llertnati vA} Elsvvick, Do varui Aristoi^Jis For- 
tuna, sect. xxi. p. 54. and Wakhius* l)i(4.oriu l^gices', Ub. ii. 
cap. ii. sect, iji § v. in Paieigiis ejos AcademiciOi p* 613, 
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CKNT. (ii’ifol, and celestial system of philoso}>hy, of 
X V 1 1 . T^vjiich mention has been ali’eady made [.»■]. These 
iMHT w! adversaries of the Stagirite were divided among 
^ -T, t tlieinselves, and this diminished the streri^h and 
• .vigour of their opposition to the common enemy. 
But had they been ever so closely unite^ in their 
sentiments and measures, they wonld not have 
1)0011 able to overturn the empire of Aristotle, 
which was deeply rooted in the schools, through 
long possession, and had a powerful support in 
the multitude of its votaries and defenders. 

Tlio free- XI. The Peripatetic system had still more for- 
pbMowpiii. midable adversaries to encounter in Dos Carles 
cal inquiry and Gasscudi, whose rvrilings wen; composed 
gJwnd. perspicuity and precision that, rendered 

them singularly agreeabU* ' > many of the Luthe- 
ran doctors of this contur’ , and made them look 
with contemjit on that obsolete and baircn philo- 
sophy of the schools, whicli was expressed in un- 
couth terms and barbarous phrases, without taste, 
ch\gance, or accuracy. The votaries of Ari- 
stotle bolield with envy these new philosophers, 
used their most zealous endeavours to bring them 
into discredit, and, for this purpose, rc])resenled 
their researches and principles as higldy detri- 
mental to the interests of religion and the growth 
of true piety. But when they found, by experi- 
ence, that these methods of attack proved unstic- ' 
cessful, they changed their manner of proceeding, 
and (like a prudent general, who, besieged by a 
superior force, abandons his outworks and retiree 
into the citadel), they relinquished much of their 
jargon, and defended only the main and essential 
j)rinciples of their system. To render these prin- 
eiplcs more palatable, they began to adorn them 
with the graces of elocution, and to mingle ■with 
tlicir philosophical tenets the charms of polite 

f.vj Sup above, in the General History of the Cliiu'ch, sect, 
xxxi. 
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literature. They even went so far as to oonfese cent. 
that Aristotle, though the prince of philosd< 
pliers, was chargeable with errors wad defects, 
which it was both lawful and expedient to cor- 
rect. But these concessions only served to render 
tlieir adversaries more confident and enterprising, 
since the/ were interpreted as resulting from a 
consciousness of their weakness, and were looked 
upon as a manifest acknowledgment of their de- 
feat. In consequence of tliis, the enemies of tiie 
Stagirite renew^ their attacks with redoubled im- 
petuosity, and with a full assurance of victoiy ; nor 
did they coniine them to those branches of the 
Peripatetic philosophy which were allowed by its 
votaries to stand in need of correction, but levelled 
them, without distinction, at the whole system, 
and aimed at nothing less than its total disso- 
lution. Grotius, indeed, who marched at the 
head of these philosophical reformers, proceeded 
with a cert ain degree of prudence and moderation. 
I’niTcndorf, in treating of the law of nature and 
of the duties of morality, threw off, with more 
boldness and fr(^cdora, the Peripatetic yoke, and 
pursued a methmi entirely diiTerent from that 
which had been hitherto oliscrved in the schools. 

'rids freedom drew upon him a multitude of 
enemies, who loaded him ivith the bilhu’cst re- 
proaches ; his example was, nevertheless, followe<l 
by I’honiasius, professor of law in the academy of 
Leipsic, uiul afterwards at Hall, who attacked the 
Peripatetics with new degrees of vehemenc<^ .and 
7.eal. This eminent man, though honourably 
distinguished by the excellence of his genius and 
the strength of his resolution, was not, perhufis, 
the properest person that could be pitched upon 
to manage the interests of philosophy. His 
views, nevertheless, were vast; he aimed at the 
reformation of philosophy in general, and of the 
Peripatetic system in particular j and he ^sidu- 
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CENT, ously employed both the power of exhortation 
^ *• and the indaence of example, in order to persuade 
Sax(H»8 to reject the Aiistotelian system, 
which he had never read, and which most cer- 
tainly he did not understand. The scheme of 
philosophy that he substituted in its place was 
received with little applause, and sood sunk into 
oblivion } but his attempt to overturn the system 
of the Peripatetics, and to restore the freedom, of 
philosophical inquiry, was attended with remark- 
able success, made, in a little time, the most rapid 
progress, and produced such admirable effecits, that 
Thomasius is justly looked upon, to this day, as 
the chief of those bold spirits who pulled down 
philosophical tyranny from its throne in Germany, 
and gave a mortal blov,’ to what was called tlie 
sectarian philosophy [«3 m that country. The first 
seminary of learning that adopted tlie measures 
of Thomasius u^as that of Hall in Saxony, where 
he wjis professor ; they were afterwards fidlowed 
by the rest of the German schools, by some sooner, 
by others later } and from thence a spirit of 
philosophical liberty began to spread itself in 
other countries where the Lutheran religion u'as 
established. So that, towards the comdusion of 
this century, the Lutherans enjoyed a perfect li- 
berty of conducting their philosoptiical researches 
in the manner they judged the most conform- 
able with truth and reason, of departing from the 
mere dictates of authority in matters of science, 
and of proposing publicly every one his respective 
opinions. This liberty was not the consequence 
of any positive decree of the state, nor was it in- 
culcated by any law of the church ; it seemed to 

'^1"^ Sectarian Philosophers were meant, thoae who 
. ^ followed implicitly some one of the ancient philosophical sects, 
without daring to use the dictates of their private judgment, to 
correct or modify the doctrines or expressions of these hoary 
guides. 
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result from that invisiUe disposal of things, which cent. 
we call accident, and certainly proceeded from the 
efforts of a few great men, seconding and exciting u. 
that natural propensity towards free inquiry, timt 
can neycF he totally 'extinguished in the human 
mind. Many employed this liberty in extracting, 
after the manner of the ancient Eclectics, what 
they thought most conformable to reason, and 
mpst susceptible of demonstration, from the pro- 
ductions of the different schools, and connecting 
these extracts in such a manner as to constitute a 
complete body of philosophy. But .«omo ihado a 
yet more noble use of tliis inestimable privilege 
by employing, with indefatigable xeal and industry, 
their own faculties in the investigation of truth, 
and building, upon solid and unchangeable prin- 
ciples, a now and sublime system of philosophy. 

At the head of these we may place Leibnitz, 
whose genius an<l labours have deservedly ren- 
dered his name immortal 
In this conflict between the reformers of phi- 
losophy and the votaries of Aristotle, the latter 
lost ground from day to day, and his system, in 
consecpience of the extri'mes that refoitners often 
fall into, grew so disgusting and odious, that con- 
demnation was passed on every part of it. Hence 
the science of metaphysics, which the Grecian sage ’ 

had considered as the master-science, as the ori- 
ginal fountain of . all tmo philosophy, was spoiled 
of its honours, and fell into contempt ; nor was 
the authority and influence even of Des Cartes 
(who also sot out, in his inquiries, upon meta- 
physical principles) sufficient to support it against 
the prejudices of the times. However, when the , 
first heat of opposition began to cool, and the rage 


The cuiious reader will find an accurate and ample ac- 
count of this Tevolution in philosophjr, iu the learned Briber s 
Ilistoria Critica Philosopbhe. 
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CENT, of party to Buhside, this degraded soieoee was «ot 
only recalled from its exile, by the interposition 
PA nr n. ci'edit of Leibnitz, but was also reinstated in 
its former dignity and lustre. 

TtevirtueB The dcfccts and vices of the Luth^n 

and defects clergy have been circumstantially exposed, and 
exaggerated, by many writers, who seem to 
tor*. require of the ministers of the gospel a d^ree*of 
perfection, which ought indeed alwa 3 rs to be 
aimed at, but which no wise observer of human 
nature can ever hoi>o to see generally reduced to 
practice. These censurors reprcbent the leading 
men of the Lutheran church as airogant, con- 
tentious, despotic, and uncharitable j as destitute 
of Christian simplicity and candour ; fond of 
tpiibbling and dispute ; ji -Iging of till things by 
the naiTow spirit of party ; and trealitig with the 
utmost antipathy and aversion those that differ 
from them ever so little in religious matters. 
The less conbidorahle among the l.iitherun doc- 
tors were chained with ignorance, with a noglcet 
of the sacred dtities of tlioir station, and with a 
want of talent in their character as public teueli- 
ei’s. And the whole lw)dy wore accused of ava- 
rice, laziness, want of piety, and corruption of 
inannei’s. 

It will be acknowledged, without diffi(!ulty, by 
those who have studied with attention aud iinj)ar- 
tiulity tlie genius, manners, ami history of this 
(‘cutuiy, that the Lutheran clergy are not wholl]^ 
irreproachalde with ropect to the matters that are 
here hud to their charge, aud that many Luthe- 
ran cluwches were under the direction of pastora 
who were highly deficient, some in zeal, othei’s 
in abilities, many in Imth, and consequently ill 
qualified for propagating the truths of Cliristi- 
auity with wisdom and success. But this re- 
proach is not peculiarly applicable to the seveu- 
tecuih century ; it is a general chaige, that, with 
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too much truth, may be brouglit against all the ct.nt. 
ages, of the church. On the other hand, it must 
be acknowledged, by all such as are not blinded 
by ignoi'auce or partiality, that the whole of the 
Lutheran clergy did not consist of these unworthy 
pastors, and that many of the Lutheran doctors 
of this century were distinguished by their learn- 
ing, piety, gravity, and wisdom. Nay, perhaps 
it might ho difllicult to decide, whether in our 
times, in which some pretend that the sanctity of 
the. primitive doctors is revived in several places, 
there be not as many that do little honour to the 
pastoral eharuoter ns in the times <n'our ancestors? 
it must farllu'r be obs<‘rv(^d, (Imt nnniy of the 
defects, which ar*^ invidiously charged upoti the 
doetors of i!\is age, in a great, meastire owing 
to tlie iidellcily of t!i(3 limes. Tliey were Ihe, 
nnhapj)y eibnjts of those public caiuniities which 
a dreadful war of thirty years duration pro- 
duced in Germany ; they derived strength from 
the influence of a corruj>t education, and were 
somf'tiines encouraged by the protection and 
conriteuance of vicious and profligate magi- 
strates. 

XI IJ. That the vices of the Lutheran clergy Tiie t!<«« 
Avere partly owing to the infelicity of the times, 

Avill ap[«3ar evident from some particuhir instances, cicrgy 
It must be acknowledged that, diiring the greatest 
p.'irt of this century, neither the discourses of thoii>e»i»i«!» 
pulpit nor the instruettions of the schools were 
adapted to promote among the peojdc just id<‘as 
of religion, or to give, them a competent know- 
ledge of the doctrines and precepts of the gosped. 

The elocpience of the pulpit, a;^ sonic ludicrously 
and too justly represent it, was reduc(!d, in many 
places, to the noisy art of bawling (during a cer- 
tain space of time measured by a sand-glass) upon 
various points of theology, which the orators 
understood but very liitle, and which the people 

VOL. V. V 
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CENT, did not understand at all ; and when the im- 
portaut doctnncs and precepts of Christianity 
FAKT Ti! introduced in these public discourses, they 
were frequently disfigured by tawdry and pue- 
rile ornaments, wholly inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of the divine wisdom that shines forth 
in the (xospel, and were thus, in a great mea- 
sure, deprived of their native l)cauty, efficacy, and 
power. All this must be confessed ; but perhaps 
it may not appear surprising when all thin^ 
are duly considered.. The ministers of the Gos- 
pel had their heads full of sonorous and empty 
W(»rds, of trivial distinctions and metaphysical 
subtilties, and very ill fnrnislted with that kind of 
hnoAvledge that is adapt<?d to touch the heart and 
to reform the life; tliey Ir d also few models of 
true elo(iuencc before their eyes; and therefore 
it is not much to b(* wondered, if they dressed 
out th<ur discourses with foreign and tashdess 
ornaments. 

Tiio charge brought against the universities, 
that they spent more time in subtile and conten- 
tious controversy than in explaining the holy 
Scriptures, teaching the duties of morality, and 
promoting a spirit of piety and viitue, though 
too just, yet may also i>e alleviated by consider- 
ing the nature and circumstances of the times. 
Tlie Lutherans wen; suitoutuUmI with a multitude 
of adversaries, who obliged them to be per[)e- 
tiially in a posture of defence ; and the Roman 
Catholics, u'ho threatened their destruction, con- 
tributed, in a more particular manner, to excite 
in their doctors that polcmii; spiiit which unfortu- 
nately became a habit, and had an unhappy in- 
fluence on the exercise both of their academical 
atal pastoral functions. In time of war, the mili- 
tary art not only becomes singularly respectable, 
hut is preferred, without hesitation, before all 
others, on account of its tendency to maintain 
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the inestimable blessings of liberty and independ- 
ence j and thus in tbe midst of theological con>" 
motions, the spirit of controversy, by becoming 
necessary, gains an ascendant, which, even when 
the danger is over, it is unwilling to lose, ft 
ivere indeed ardently to be wished, that the Lm 
therans had treated \vith more mildness and c.ha- 
rity those who ditfered from them in religious 
opinions, and had discovered more indulgence 
and forbearan(;e towai'ds such, more especially, 
as by ignorance, fanaticism, or excessive curiosity 
Were led into error, without pretending, never- 
theless, to disturb the public trainpiillity by pro- 
pagating their particular systems. Bat they had 
unhappily inihibcd a spirit of porsetnlion in their 
early edu<;ation ; this was too much the spirit of 
the times ; and it was even a lending inaxini with 
our ancestors, that it was both lawful and expo- 
dient to use severity and force against those whom 
they looked upon as heretics. This maxim U'as 
<lerived from Itome, and even thost; who separated 
from that church did not find it easy t<> throw olf, 
all of a sudden, that despotic and uncharitable 
spirit that had so long been the main-spring of its 
government, and the general characteristicj of its 
niemhers. Nay, in their narrow views of things, 
their veiy piety seemed to suppress the generous 
movements of fraternal love and forbearance *, and 
the more they felt themselves animated with a 
zeal for the divine glory, the, more difficult did they 
find it to renounce that ancient and favourite 
maxim, which had so t)ftfin been ill interjireted 
and ill applit^d, that whoever is found to an 
enemy to God, ought also to be declared an enemy 
to his country [»e]. 

CS" Wi.slii»d that tlie Lulliemns had not, 

in many places, pers^vererl in these severe and despotic prin- 
eiples, longer than other, Protestant rhiirches. Until this very 
day, the Lutherans of Frankfort on the Maine have aUva)T» 
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XIV. There were few or no flanges intro- 
duced, during this centmy, into the form of go- 
vernment, tJie method of worship, and the exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies of tl)e Lutlieraa church. 
Many alterations would indeed have been made 
in all these, had the princes and states of, that 
communion judged it expediei)t to put in execu- 
tion the plans that had been laid by Tboma- 
sius, and other eminent men, for reforming its 
ecclesiastical polity. These plans were built 
upon a new principle, which sui)posed, that the 
majesty and supreme authority ol’ the sovereign 
was the only source of clmreh power. On this 
fundamental principle, which these great men 
look all irnoginuhle pains to prov(!, hy solid and 
striking arguments, llu'y ' .isc<l a voluminous 
system of laws, which, in tVo judgment of many, 
evidently tended to this conclusiotj : that the same 
sovereign who pi’esides in the state ought to rule 
in the church ; that prince and ponlilf are inse- 
parable chuructei’s j and that the ministers of the 
Gospel arc not the amhassa<lors of tlu' Deity, hut 
the deputies or vici'gerents of the civil magi- 
strate. Thos(! reformers of Lullnu-anisin clhl not 
stop liere ; they reduced within narrower bounds 
tlie few privileges and advantages that the clergy 
yet retained and treated many of the rites, in- 
stitutions, and customs of our (ihureh, as the re- 
'niaius of popish suporstitiou. Hence an abuiul- 
arit source of coiitentiou was opened, and a long 
and tedious controversy was carried on : with 
warmth and anitnosiiy between the clergy and 
civilians. We leave olhei's to determine with 
what views these debates wore commenced and 
fomented, and with what success they were re- 

rtMuRinl to permit the Reformed to celebrate public worsliip 
within tbe bounds, or even in the subtirh| of that city. Many 
attempts have been made to conquer t))eir obstinacy in thia 
hut liitherto without euccess. 
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spectivoly carried on by the ooniending parties* cent. 
We shall only observe, that their effects and cdn- . 

seqaences were unhappy, as, in many places, tliey part xi! 
proved, in the issue, detrimental to the reputation 
of the clergy, to the dignity and authority of re- 
ligion, and to the peace and prosperity of the Lu- 
theran ehuroh The present state of that 
church verifies too plainly this observation. It 
i& now its fate to see few entering into its public 
service, who are adapted to restore the reputation 
it has lost, or to maintain that which it yet retains. 

Those who are distinguished by illustrious birth, 
uncommon genius, and a liberal and ingeimous 
tuni of mind, look upon , the study of theology, 
which has so little external honoui’S and advan- 
tages to recommend it, as below their ambition ; 
and hence the number of wise, learned^ and emi- 
nent ministers grows less considerable from day to 
day. This circumstance is deeply lamented by 
those among us who consider with attcntioii the 
dangerous and declining state of the Lutheran ■ 
church ; and it is to be feared, that our descend- 
ants will hav(< reason to lament it still more bit- 
terly. 

XV. The eminent writers' that adorned thc Thomoai 
Lutheran church througl) the corn’s** of this c<’n- 
tury were many in Tinnjher. We shall onlywriwn. 
mention those whom it is most necessary for a 
student of ecchwiastical history.to he more par- 

> 

[a:] It has hoen the ill -Imp even of woJl-designinj^ men 
to fall into peniiciouH cxtn'ines, in tl.e C50nlrover.‘^it‘8 rtilatinp^ to 
tlio fouadatioii, power, and privnleges of the* ehurcli. Too few 
have Kteeved tlu^ iniddle waj^, ami laid tljeir plans with Huch 
equity and wisdom as to maintain the Hovereigiity and authority 
of the state, without reducing the church to a nawc creature of 
civil policy. 'I'lie reader will find a most intoreNting vii*iv of this 
nice and important subject in the learned and ingonions bishop 
of Gloucester’s Alliance between Church and State, and in his ' 
Dedication of tlie se<Mmd volume of his Divine LegHtion of 
Mobes, to my Lord Mansfield. 
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CENT, ticularly acquainted with ; such are .^Igideus 
and Nicholas Hunnius— Leonard Hutter— Joseph 
Ill and John Ernesli Gerhard — George and Fredc- 
j rick UlricCalixtus — ^the Mentzeiis — theOIeariuses 
— Frederic Baldwin — Albert Grawer — Matthias 
Hoc— the Carpzoviuscs — ^John and PaulTamovins 
— John AfFolrnan — Elihart Luber — the Lysers—- 
Michael Waltlier — Joachitn Hildebrand — John 
Valentine Andreas — Solomon Glassies — Abraham 
Colovius — Theodore Hackspan — John Hulseman 
—Jacob Moeller — Peter and John Mausaous, bro- 
thel’s— John Conrad Danhaver- — John George 
Dorschadus — .John Aradl- — Martin Geyer — John 
Adam Schertzer — Balthazar and John Meisner — 
Augustus Pfeiffer — Heniy and John Muller — 
Justus Christopher Schon - r — Sebiistian Schmi<lt 
—Christopher llorsliolt — the Osianders — Philip 
Jacob Spener — Geb. Theodore Meyer — Frideui. 
Becbman — and others [»/]. 

Anbiaori- XVI. The doclriiie of the Lutheran church 
v“y.o^ remained entire during this century ; its funda- 

the religi- . . . i i i/ 

ou !> doctrine* J'lfl 01 it al principles received no alteration, nor 

tberans^** could ally doctoi' of that church, who should have 
presumed to renounce or invalidate any of tliose 
theoIogi(ial points that are contained in the' S}Tn- 
holical hooks of the Lutherans, have met with to- 
leration and indulgence. It is, however, to he 
observed, that in later times, various circum- 
stances contributed to diminish, in many places, 
the authority of tlicsc symbolical oracles, which 
had so long been considered as an almost infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Hence arose that un- 
bounded liberty, which is at this day enjoyed by 
all who are not invested with the character of 
public teachers, of dissenting from the decisions of 

C//1 For an account of the livos and writings of these authorN, 
eee Witte's INTonjoria' Thcologorum, and his Diwium Biogi-aphi- 
cimi ; its also Pippingius, Goezius, and other writcia of literary 
history. 
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thesesymbokorcrecds, aiidcf declariDg thisdiaseut ci^KT. 
in the inaiinor they j udge the most expedient. The ^ 
ease was very different in former times j whoever 
ventured to oppose any of the received doctrines ‘ 
of the churcli, or to spread new religious opinions 
among the pt‘ople, w'as called before the higher 
powers to give an account of his conduct, and 
very rai'ely escaped without suffering in his foilune 
or reputation, unless he renounced his innovations. 

But the teaclKjrs of novel doctrines had nothing to 
apprehend, when, towards the conclusion of this 
century, the Lutheran clmrches adopted that lead- 
ing maxim of the Artninians, that “ Chi'istians 
were accountable to God alone for their religious 
sentiments ; and that no individual could be justly 
punished by the magistrate for his erroneous opi- 
nions, while he conducted himself like a virtuous 
and obedient subject, and made no attempts to 
disturb the petioe and order of civil society.” It 
were to be wished that this religious liberty, 
which the dictates of equity must approve, but 
of which the virtuous mind alone can make a 
wise and proper use, had never degenerated 
into tliat unbridled licentiousness that holds no- 
thing sacred, but with an audacious insolence 
tramples under foot tlie solemn truths of reli- 
gion, and is constiuitly ctideavouring to throw 
contempt upon the respecfalde profession of its 
ministers. 

XVIJ. Tl)e vm^ious branches <)f sacred erudi- 
tion were (jullivatcd with unintcnu}»ted zeal 
and assiduity anjong the Lullierans, who, at no 
period of time were without able commentators, 
and learned and faithful guides for tins interpre- 
tation of the Holy Scriptures. It is natural to 
mention here Taruovrus, Gerhard, Ilackspan, Ca-i 
lixtus, Erasmus, Schmidt, to whom might bo add- 
ed a numerous list of learned and judicious ex- 
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CENT, positora of the sacred oracles. But what appears 
more peculiarly worthy of observation is, that 

PAiii li! the very period wlucli some look upon as tlte 
most barren of learned [)roductions, andthe most 
remarkable for a general inattention to the. branch 
of erudition now under consideration, produced 
that inestimable and imnioi'tal work of Solomon 
Glassius, which he published under the title of 
Sacred Philology, and than which none can be 
more useful for the interpretation of Scrij)- 
ture, as it throws an uncommon degree of light 
upon the language and phraseology of the inspir- 
ed writers. It must, at the same time, he can- 
didly acknowledged that a considerable piirt of 
this century was more employed, by the profes- 
sors of the different uni omit ics, in defending, 
with subtilty and art, the jiectdiar doc^trines of the 
Lutheran church, than in illustrating and explain- 
ing the Holy S<;ripture, which is tl)e only genuine 
source of divine truth. Whatever was worthy 
of censure in this manner of proceeding was 
abundantly repaired by the more modern divines 
of the Lutheran eoinmnnion j for no sooner did 
the rage of <;ontroversy begin to subside, than the 
greatest part of them turm’-d their principal stu- 
dies towards tia* e-Nposition and illustration of tluj 
sa<;red writings; and they wore particularly an i ■ 
niated in tla' i xecution of Ihis, kihorioiis task, by 
oosj'rving the indefatlpyihle iisdusliy of those 
among the Diiieii <!ivifies, wbv», in their interpre- 
tations of Seriptare, foiiowe<l tlje sentiments and 
method of Coce('iut. At the head of these mo- 
d('rn eommciitators u'o may place, with justice, 
Sid)astia)« Schmidt, who was at least the uM>st la- 
h*>rious and v<»luniitious expositor of this age. 
Alter this learin'd Avriter, may ho ranked 
itdovius, Gici’, St'lwuner, and others of inferior 
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note [e]. The contests excited by the pcTrsons cent. 
called Pietists, though unhappy in several pespects, 
were nevertheless attended with this good effect, j,’ 
that they engaged many to apply themselves to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, which they had 
too much neglected befora that period, and to 
the perusal of the commentators and interpreters 
of the sacred oracles. These commentators pur- 
sued various methods, and were uneijnal botli in 
their merit and success. Some confined tliein- 
selves to the signification of the words of Scrip- 
ture, and the litoral sense that belonged to the 
phrases of the inspired writera; others applied 
their expositions of Scripture to the decision of 
controverted points, and attacked their adversa- 
ries, cither by refuting their false interpretations 
of Scripture, or by making use of their own com- 
mentaries to overturn their doctrines ; a third 
soi't, after unfolding the sense of Scripture, ap- 
plied it carefully to the purposes of life and the 
direction of practice. We might mention an- 
other class of interpreters, who, by an assiduous 
perusal of the writings oi‘ the Cocccians, are said 
to have injudiciously ac<]uired their detects, as ap- 
pears I»y their turning the sacred history into alle- 
gory, and sl*i‘king rather the more remote and 
mysterious seine of Scripture than its obvious 
and literal signilication. 

XVllI. The |>nncip«d doctors of this contuiy riRiiiJut. 
followed, at first, the loose method of di'ducing''^''^'’'^’'* 
their tlieologieal doi;trino rrom Scripture under aoffmtii 
few gonoral heads. This method had bei'u ob-ffc"'?'’'!,*’’' 
served in ancient tunes by Melanetlion, and wasrwis. 
vulgarly called ('ominon-place divinity. Tlioy^ 
however, made use of tlic principles, terms, and 
subtile distiuctions of the Peripatetic philosophy, 

fil .T. I’ldut. Bmltci Inagoge m Tlicologiam, lib. ii, «ap 
\ui. p. 1680 . 
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CKNT. which was yet in liigh reputation^ in explaining 
XVII. a,jj illustrating each paiticular doctrine. The 
"akt person that reduced theology into a regular 

— / system, and gave it a truly scientific and philoso- 
phical form, was George Calixtiis, a man of 
great genius and erudition, who had irnbihed the 
spirit of the Aristotelian school. His design, in 
general, was not so much censured, as the parti- 
cular method he followed, and the form he gave 
to his theological system ; for he divided the whole 
science of divinity into three parts, viz. the end, 
the subject, the means ; and this division, which 
was borrowed fi’ora Aristotle, appeared extremely 
improper to many. This philosophical method 
of ranging the truths of Christianity was followed, 
with remarkable zeal and emulation, by the most 
eminent doctors in the different schools of learn- 
ing, and even in our times it has its votaries. Some 
indeed had the courage to depart from it, and to 
exhibit the doctrines of religion under a different, 
though still under a scientific form ; but they had 
few followei's ; and struggled in vain against tlie 
empire of Aristotle, who reigned with a despotic 
authority in the schools. 

There were, however, many pious and good 
men, wdio beheld, with groat displeasure, this 
irruption of metaphysics into the sphere of theo- 
logy, and never <;ould be brought to relish this 
philosophical method of teaching the doctrines of 
Christianity. They earnestly desired to see divine 
truth freed from captious questions and subtilties, 
delivered from theshacldcs of an imperious system, 
and exhibited .M'ith that beautiful simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and evidence, in which it appears in the 
saevod writings. Persons of this turn had their 
w'islics and expectations in some measurp answer- 
ed, when, towards the conclusion of this century, 
the learned Spener, and others, animated by his 
exhortations and example, began to inculcate the 
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truths and precepts of religion in a» more plain cknt. 
and popular mtmner^ and when the eclectics had 
succeeded so far as to dethrone Aristotie, and to 
banish his philosophy from the greatest paiii of 
the Lutheran schools. Spener was not so far 
snccessful as to render universal his popular me- 
tl)od of teaching theology; it was nevertheless 
adopted by a considerable number of doctors ; 
ahd it cannot be denied, that, since this period, 
the stiience of divinity, delivered from the jargon 
of the schools, has assumed a more liberal and 
graceful aspect. The same observation may be 
applied to controversial productions ; it is certain 
that polemics were totally destitute of elegance 
and persjdcuily so long as Aristotle reigned in • 
the seraijiaries of learning, and that they wore 
more or less embellished and improved since the 
suppression and disgrace of the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy. It is, however, to be lamented, that con- 
troversy did not lose, at this period, all the cir- 
cumstances that had so justly rendered it displea- 
sing ; and that tlie defects, that had given such 
olTence in the theological disputants of all j)arties, 
were far from being entirely removed. These 
<lefe<!ts still subsist, though perhaps in a less 
shocking degree ; and whether we peruse the 
polemic writei's of ancient or modem times, wo 
shall find too few among them who may be said 
to be animated by the pure love of truth, Avithout 
any mixture of pride, ])assion, or partiality, and 
whom we may pronounce free from the illusion 
of prejudice and self-love. 

XIX. The science of morals, which must everTiietrt*t« 
be esteemed the master-science, from its imniedi-^®"®* 
ate influence upon life and manners, was, for aawong ti* 
long time, neglected among the Lutherans. 

Ave except a few eminent men, such as Arndt and 
Oerhard, who composed some popular treatises 
coiicerniug the internal worship of the Deity, and 
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cmNT. the datics ^ Christians, there did not appekr, 
during the greatest part of this century, any ino- 
PAiiT ii! writer of distinguished merit. Hence it hap- 
penod, that those who applied themselves to the 
business of resolving what are called Cases of Con- 
science were held in high esteem, and their tri- 
bunals were ranch frequented. But as the true 
principles and foundations of morality were not, 
as yet, established mth a sufficient degree of pre- 
cision and evidence, their decisions were often 
erroneous, and tliey were lialdc to fall into daily 
mistakes. Calixtus was the first who separated 
the objects of faith from the duties of morality, 
and exhibited the latter under the fonn of an in- 
dependent science. He did not, indeed, live to 
finish this work, the begins aing of which met with 
universal applause *, his disciples, however, em- 
ployed, with some degree of success, the instruc- 
tions they had received from their master, in exe- 
cuting his plan, and composing a sj'stera of Moral 
Theology. This system, in process of time, fell 
into discredit, on account of the Peripatetic form 
under which it appeared ; for notwithstanding 
the striking repugnance that there is, in the very 
nature of things, between the bcanlil'ul science of 
morals, and the perplexing intricacies of rneta- 
physics, Calixtus could not ahslain from the latter 
in building his moral system. I’lie modems, 
however, stripped morality of the f*cripatctic gar- 
ment, calling to their assistance the law of nature, 
which had heiui explained and illustrated by 
I^uffendorf and other authors, and comparing (his 
law with the sacred waitings, they not only dis- 
covered the true springs of Christian virtue, and 
(altered into the true spirit and sense of the di- 
vine laws, but also digested the whole science of 
monils into a lK*tter order, and demonstrated its 
pritieiples with a new and superior degree of 
evidence. 
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XX. These imprevenaeots in theology aii4 cent. 
morality did not diffuse such a spirit of concord 
in the Lutheran church as was sufficient to heal ,i' 
andent divisions, or to. prevent new ones. That ^ -m-* 
church, on the contrary, was involved in the most commo- 
lamentablc commotions and tumults, during the tloiis and 
whole course of this century, partly by the con- 
troversies that arose among its most eminent doc- »» dwrcii. 
tors, and partly by the intemperate zeal of vio- 
lent reformer, the fanatical predictions of pre- 
tendiid prophets, and the rash measures of inno- 
vators, who studiously spread among the people, 
new, singular, and, for tlie most part, exti-avagant 
opinions. The controversies that divided the 
Lutheran doctors may l)e ranged under two classes, 
ataiording to their different iinporUuice and ex- 
tent, as some of them involved the wliolo church 
in tumult and discord, while others were h>ss 
universal in their pernicious effects. Of the 
former class there were two controversies, that 
gave abundant exercise to tlic polemic talents of 
the Lutheran doctors during the greatest part of 
this Cjfntury ; and these tumed upon the religious 
systems that are generally K'nown under th«^ deno- 
minations of Syncretism and Pietism. Nothing 
could bo more amiable than the principles that 
gave rise to the former, and nothing more respect- 
able and praiseworthy than the design that was. 
j)roposed by the latter. The Syncretists [«], ani- 
mated with that fraternal love aiid that pacific 
spirit which Jesus Christ had so often recom- 
mended as the peculiar chara(;teristif» of his true 
disciples, used their warmest endeavours to pro- 
mote union and concord among Christians ; and 
the Pietists had undoubtedly in view the restora- 


• [a] The Syncreti«ts were also called Calixtines, from tbeir 

chief, Geoi’ge Calixtus ; and Helfn-stadians, from the maversity 
where tli^ir plan of doctrine and union took its rise* 
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CENT, tion and advancement of that holiness and virtue, 
that had suffered so much by the influence of li- 
PART n! centious manners on the one hand, and ^y the tur- 
bulent spirit of controversy on the other. These 
two great and amiable virtues, that gave rise to 
the projects and efforts of the two orders of per- 
sons now mentioned, were combated by a third, 
even a zeal for maintaining the truth, and pre- 
serving it from all mixture of en*or. Thus the 
Jove of truth was unha]>pily found to stand in op- 
position to the love of opinion, piety, and concord ; 
and thus, in this present critical and corrupt state 
of human hature, the unruly and turbulent pas- 
sions of men can, by an egi’Cgious abuse, draw the 
worst consequences from the best things, and 
render the most excel! at principles and views 
productive of <;onfusion, calamity, and discord. 

The rise of XXL ITic Origin of Syncretism was owing to 
George Calixtus, of Sleswick, a man of eminent 
caiixtine and distinguished abilities and merit, and who 
ciMitfover- gquajg jjj this ciMjtury, either in point of 

learning or genius. This great man being placed 
in a university [/>], which, from the very time of 
its foundation, had been remarkable for encou- 
raging freedom of inquiry, improved this happy 
privilege, examined the resj»e<;tive doctrines of the 
various sects that bear the Christian name, and 
found, in the notions commonly received among 
divines, some things defective and erroneous. lie 
accordingly gave early intimations of his dissatis- 
faction with the state of theology, and lamented, 
in a more particular manner, the divisions and 
factions that reigned among the servants and 
disciples of the same great master. He therefore 
turned Ins views to the salutaty work of softening 


[&3 TIi 8 univeraity of Helinstadt, in the ilUchy of Brunswick, 
fouiulud in the year 1.576. 
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the aniinositicis produced by these divisions, and 
showed the wannest desire, not so much of esta- 
blishing a perfect harmony and concord between 
the jarring sects, which no human power seemed 
capable of effecting, as of extinguishing the hatred, 
and appeasing the resentment, which the contend- 
ing parties discovered too much in their conduct 
towards each other. His colleagues did not seem 
all averse to this pacidc project ; and the sur- 
prise that this their silence or acquiescence must 
naturally excite, in such as are acquainted with 
tJie theological sphit of the seventeenth eentuiy, 
will be diminished, when it is considered, that the 
professors t)f divinityat Ilelmstadtbind themselves, 
at their admission, by an oath, to use their best 
and most zealous endeavours to heal the divisions, 
and tenninate the contests that prevail among 
Christians. jNeither Calixtus, however, nor his 
friends, escaped the ojqjosition that it U’fis natural 
to exj)ect in the execution of such an unpopular 
and comprehensive project. They were warmly 
attacked, in the year 1(JS9, by Statius Buschc- 
rus, a Hanoverian ecclesiastic, a bigoted votary 
of Ramus, a declared enemy to all philosophy, 
and a man ol" great temerity and imprudence. 
This man, <'xasperated at the preference Calix- 
tus and his companions had given to the Peripa- 
tetic j>hi]osophy over the principles of the Ramists, 
composed a very malignant book, intitled, Crypto- 
Papismus Novaj Theologiw Helgistadicnsis [cj, 
in which Calixtus was charged with a long list of 
erroi’s. Though this production made some small 
impression on the minds of certain persons, it is 
nevertheless probable that Buseber would have 
almost univereally passed for a partial, malicious, 
and insh accuser, had his invcctivesand complaints 
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fc] ** Popery disguised uniler the mask of the new theologi- 
cal system of Helinstadt* 
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CENT, rendered Calixtus more cantious and prudent. 
But tlie upright and generous heart of tWa emi- 
m nent man, which disdained dissimulation to a 
>■ degree that bordered upon the extreme of im- 
prudence, excited him to speak with the utmost 
iVankness his private sentiments, and thus to give 
a certain measure of plausibility to the accusations 
of bis adversary. Both he and his colleague Con- 
rad Horneius maintained, with boldness and peV- 
sevcrance, several pi'opositions, which appeai'od 
to many, others besides Bnschcr, new, singu- 
lar, and of a dangerous tendency j and Calixtus 
more especiaUy, by Ihe freedom and plainness 
Avith whicli he declared and defended liis senti- 
ments, drew upon him fho resentment and indig- 
nation of the Saxon d. lors, who, in the year 
wi're present at t.ic confer<'r!C(‘ of Tluirn. 
lie had been oliosen by Frcdt'riclc Vvlllium, elec,- 
tor of Brandenburg, as eoiieaguc and assistant 
to the diviru's he sent from Koiiingsherg to these 
conferences ; and the Saxon deputies were greatly 
incensed to see a Lutheran ecclesiastic in the cha- 
racter of an assistant to a deputation of Reformed 
doctors. This first caus<* of ofl'ence was followed 
by other incidents, in the course of these confer- 
ences, whicli increased the resentment of the 
Saxons against Calixtus, and made them accuse 
biui of leaning ' to the side of tin; Reformed 
churches. Wc cannot enter here into a ciroum- 
stanlial account of this matter, which would lead 
us from our .main design. We shall only observe, 
that when these conferences broke up, the Saxon 
doctors, and more especially Hulseman, Wel- 
ler, Scharfius, and Calovius, turned the whole 
force of their polemic weapons agStinst Calixtus ; 
and in their public writings reproached him with 
apostasy from tlui principles of Lutheranism, and 
with a propensity towards the sentiments both of 
the Reformed and Romish churches. This great 
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man did not receive tamely the insults of his ad- cent. 
veraaries. His consummate knowledge of the 
pliilosopby that reigned in the schools, and his 
perfect acquaintance with the history of tlie 
Church, rendered him an able disputant; and 
accordingly he repelled with the greatest vigour, 
the attacks of his enemies, and carried on, with 
uncommon spirit and erudition, this impurhiut 
controversy, until the ytw 1()5(), when death put 
an end to his labours, and transported him from 
these scenes of dissension and tumult into the re- 
gions of peace and oonci)rd [d\ 

XXII. Neither the death of('alixtus, nor thoThceontt. 
di'oeaso of his nrinei))iil advei’saries, were 
cient to extinguisli tii«> name they bad kindled ; thm d«. 

bates* 


frf] Thow who (Jowro to h(‘ iiiore ininutoly acquainted with 
the particular c ircumstaiiccfl ot *his fanrioiifl con trovers) , the titles 
and charactera of the hooKs puhliwhed on llia^ ocrafiiion, and iho 
dwtnnofl tliat piodiued sikIi wmin contest irid such deplor- 
able divisions, will do 'veil to consult Wakhius, CaruJus^ 
Weisinan, Arnold, nn<l oMicr wiiteis ; hut above all, the tliud 
volume of the Ciiubua Ini nata of Molbius, p. 121, in wliith 
there is an anqile account of tl t life, trmsactions, and wntiiif^j? 
of Oalixtus. But, if any readt*! shoubl push his cuiiosity still 
further, and be solicitous tti know the more secret springs that 
acted in this whole aftnir, the remote (.nnesot the events and 
tiansactions relating to it, the spiiit, views, and diaracters of the 
disputants, the arguments used on both sides ; m a word, those 
things that are principally interesting and worthy of attention in 
controversies of this kind, lie will find no Instory that will satisty 
him fully in these resspt'cts. A history that would throw a pro- 
per light upon these important matters, must be composed by a 
man of gi'cat candour and abilities ; by one Who knows tho 
world, has studied human nature, is birni-^herl with matonaRand 
documents tlmt He as yet concealed in the cabinets of the 
ous, and is not unavqininWd v^ith the spirit that reigns, and tho 
cabals that are earned on in the courts of princes. But were 
such an histoiian to be found, I question very much, wbetbhr, 
even in our times, he c^uld publish witliout dangor all the cir- 
cumstances of this memorable contest* 

VOL. V* 
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CENT, on the contrary, the contest was carried on, after 
that period, with more animosity and violence 
PARF Ii! rver. The Saxon doctors, and more espe- 
cially Calovius, insulted the ashes, and attacked 
the memory of this great man with unexampled 
bitterness and malignity j and, in the judgment 
of many eminent and worthy doctors, who were 
by no means the partisans of Calixtus, conducted 
themselves with such imprudence and temerity, 
as were every way adapted to produce an open 
schism in the Lutheran church. They drew up a 
new kind of creed, or confession of the Lutheran 
faith [c], whicli they proposed to place in the 
class of what the meinbera of our communion 
call their symbolical book and which, of conse- 
quence, aU professors o divinity and all can- 
didates for the ministry would be obliged to 
subscribe, as containing the true and genuine 
doctrine of the Lutheran churcli. By this new 
production of intemperate zeal, the friends and 
followers of Calixtus were declared unworthy of 
the communion of that church ; and were, accord- 
ingly, supposed to have forfeited all right to the 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted to 
the Lutherans by the laws of the empire. The 
reputation of Calixtus found, nevertheless, some 
able defendei’s, who jdeaded his cause with mo- 
desty and candour; such were Titius, Hilde- 
brand, and other ecclesiastics, who were distin- 
guished from the multitude by their charity, 
moderation, and prudence. These good men 
showed, with the utmost evidence, that the new 
creed, mentioned above, would be a pei’petual 
source of contention and discord, and would thus 
have a fatal effect upon the true interests of the 


[0 The title of this new creed was, Consensus repetiti Fidei 
Vera* LutheiaQse. 
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Lutheran church ; but their counsels were over- 
ruled, and their admonitions neglected. Among 
the writers who opposed this creed, Avas Fredeiic part n. 
Ulric Oalixtus, who was not destitute of abilities, 
though much inferior to his father in learning, 
genius, and moderation. Of those that stood 
foi'th in its vindication and defence, the most con- 
siderable were Calovins and Strauchius. The 
polemic productions of these contending parties 
were multiplied from day to day, and yet remain 
as dcj)lorable monuments of the irttemperate zeal 
of the chanipions on both sides of the question. 

The invectives, reproaches, and calumnies, with 
which these productions were filled, showed too 
plainly that many of tlicse u'riters, instead of 
licing animated Avith the love of truth, and a zeal 
for religion, were rather actuated by a keen spirit 
of party, and by the suggestions of vinditliv’e 
pride and vanity. These contests were of long 
duration; they were, however, at length suspcndcii 
towards the close of this century, by the Seath 
of those who had been the principal actors in this 
scene of theological discora, by the abolition of 
the creed that had produced it, by the rise of new 
debates of a different nature, and by other cir- 
cumstances of inferior moment, which it is need- 
less to mention. 

XXIII. It will be proper to give here somcTboopi. 
account of the accusations that were brought 
against Calixtus by his adversaries. The prin- 
cipal charge was, his having formed a project, 
not of uniting into one ecclesiastical body, as 
some have understood it, the Romish, Iiutheran, 
and Reformed churches, but of extinguishing the 
liatred and animosity that reigned among, tiie 
members of these different cominunious, 
joining them in the bonds of charity, mutusd'be- 
nevolence, and forbearance. This is the project, 
which was at first condemned, and is still known 



77ia Hittorp of ffit Ltaherim Vhurch. 

CRNT. under the denomination of Syncretiaai f Se- 
utoV a singular opinions were also laid to the Ohorge 
r^nT u. 

W-' ly] It in neither my denign nor tny inclination to adopt the 
cause of Calixtufl ; nor do I pretend to maintain that hb writings 
and his doctrines are exempt from error. But tlie love of truth 
obliges me to observe, that it has been the ill Itap of this etui* 
nent man to fall into the hands of bad interpreters; and that 
even those who imagine they have been more successful than 
others in investigating his true sotitiments, have most grievously 
misunderstood them» Calixtus is commonly supposed to have 
formed the plan of a formal reconciliation of the ProteKtants with 
the church of Kome and its pontiffs ; hut this notion \s entirely 
groundless, since he publicly and expressly declared, that the 
Protestants could by no means enter into the bonds of concord 
and cotniiiunion witli the Boriiish church, as it was constituted 
at this time ; and that, if there bad ever existed any prospect of 
healing tlie divisions that reigned tween it and the Protestant 
churches, this prospect had entirel y vanished hince the council of 
Trent, whose violent proceedings and tyrannical decrees bad 
rendered the union now under considoi-ation absolutely impossible, 
lie is further charged with having either approved or excused 
the gr^tcst part of those errors and superstitions, that are look'* 
cd upon as a dishonour to the church of Home ; but thb charge 
is abundantly refuted, not only by the various treatises, in which 
ho exposed the falsehood and absurdity of the doctrines and o]>i- 
nions of that cliurch, but also by the declarations of the Homan 
Catholics themselves, who acknowledge that Calixtus attacked 
them with much more leaiming and ingenuity than had been dis- 
covered by any other Protestant writer *. It is true, bo main- 
tmntHl that the Lutherans an<l Roman ("at holies did not differ 
about the fundamental doctrines of the Clirisliau faith ; and it 
W'ore to be wislied, that be had never assorted any such thing, or, 
at least, that he had expressed his meaning in more proper and in- 
offousive terms. It must, Jiowevor, be considered, that he al- 
ways looked upon the popes and their votaries, as having adulter- 
ated tlieso fundamental doctrines with an impure mixture or 
addition of many opinions and tenets, which no wise and good 
Christian (%uld adopt : and this consideration diminishes a good 
deal the extravagance of an assertion, which otherwise would de- 
•erve the severest censure. We shall not enter further into a re- 
vieilr of the imputations that were cast upoji Calixtus, by pei’sons 

• Donuet, in his Traits de la Communion «ou« Ics deu* Especes, p. i. 
tact ii. p. I a, speaks thus df the eminent man now under consideration i 
Le faineua Geor^ Calixte, le plus habile del Luthcrieiis da qoue ttmti 
qut a ecrii le plus doctenient conlre nous,** Ac. 
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of this p^t nian, and were exe^gerated and cent. 
blacken^, as the most innocent things generally 
are when they pass through the medium of inalig- 
nity and pmty-spirit. Such were his notions oon> %in 
cerning the obscure manner in whicli the doctrine 
of tlie ^lUpity was revealed under the Old Tes* 
tament di^nsation ; the appearances of Obie Son 
of God during that i»cri^: the necessity of, 
good works to»thc attainment of everlasting salvai , 
tion j and God’s being occtuionally the auUior 
of sin. These notions, in the esteem of many of 
the best judges of theological matter.^, have been , 
always looked upon as of an indifferent nature, as 
opinions which, even were they falst', do not af- 
fect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. But the two great principles that Ca- 
lixtus laid down as the foundation and ground- 
work of all his reconciling and pacific plans, gave 
much more offence than the plans Uiemselves, and 


more clittposod to 1i.stcMi to liiy accusers^ than to thoHO who eii- 
ideuvourj with caiulour and impaitiality’, to represent his senti- 
uients and his mcBNures in thoir true point of view. But if ii 
ahould be aaketi here, what this man a real design was ? we ans- 
wer, that he laid down the following maxims: First, That if it 
were possible to luiiig hack the church of Romo to the state in 
which it was duritig tlio lirst live centuries, the Protestants would 
he no longer justified in rejecting its communion : SeccHidly, I'hat 
the modern members of the Romish church, though polluted with 
many intolcrahlo errors, were not all equally criminal ; and that 
such of tliem, more es^pecially, as sincerely hfilievod the doctrines 
they had learned from their piirtmts orinaMters, and hy ignorance, 
education, and the power of habit, were hindered from perceiving 
tlie truth, were not to be excluded from salvation, nor deemed 
heretics, provided they gave their a*Meut to the doctrineib contain- 
ed in the Apo-stle's Creed, and endeavoured seriously to govern 
their lives by the precej)ts of the gospel/’ I do not pretend la 
defend tlu^se maxims, which seem/ however, to have many pa** ^ 
irons in our times ; I would <jnly observe, that the doctrine they 
contain is much less intolerable than that which wipi cooimbnly 
impatod to Calixtus. 

CyJ Peraccideni. 
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CENT, drew upon him the indignation and r<^ntmcDt of 
many. Those principles were ; First, That the 
* art u'. fundamental doctrines of Christianity (by which he 
meant those elementary principles from whence all 
its truths flow) were preserved pure and entire in 
all the three communions, and were c^tained in 
that ancient form of doctrine that is vulgarly known , 
Iwthenamc of the Apostles’ Creed. And, secondly, 
That the tenets and opinions, which *had been con- 
stantly received by the ancient doctors during the 
first five centuries, were to be considered as of 
equal truth and authority with tlie express declara- 
tions and doctrines of scripture. The general plan 
of Calixtus was founded upon the fu’st of tltese 
propositions ; and he made use of the secon<l to 
give some degree of plati 'bility to certain Romish 
doctrines and institution which have been always 
rejected by the j»rotestant church *, and to <'stablisli 
a happy concord between llie various Cliristian 
communions that had hitherto lived in the state of 
dissension and separation from each other.' 

XXIV. The divines of Rintelon, Koningsberg, 
wTtbthp”" dena, were more or fess involved in th(*se 
rfcKiortof warm contests. Those of Rintelen, more espe- 
cially Henichius and Musaeus, had, on several 
ningsberg, occasioiis, and particularly at the conference of 
Cassel, shown plainly that they approved of the 
plan of Calixtus for removing the unhappy dis- 
cords and animosities that reigned among Chris- 
tians, and that they beheld with peculiar satisfac- 
tion that pai’tof it that had for its object union and 
concord among the protestant churches. Hence 
they were opposed with gi‘eat animosity by the 
Saxon doctors and their adherents, in various 
polemic productions [//]. 

The pacific spirit of Calixtus discovered itself 

[A] SiM' AHnili. Catovit Ili'itoria SyBP»ftiKticat p. filB. — Jo, 
(lOtHirii Wakhii Introduc. in Contto.Pdr. Luther, voi. i. p 28<)- 
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also at Kouingsbei^. John Latcrman, Michael ce^. 
Bohinius, and the learned Christopher Dryer, who 
had been the disciples of that great man, were at part «. 
little pains to conceal their attachment to the sen- ^ qr^-V 
timents of their master. By this discovery they 
drew upon them the resentment of theipcollea^es 
John Bcbmius and Celestine Mislenta, who were 
seconded by the whole bmly of the clergy of Ko- 
liiugsbeig ; and thus a warm controversy arose, 
which was carried on, during many yeai’S, in such 
a manner as did vciy little honour to either of the 
contending parties. The interposition of the ci vil 
magistrate, together with the decease of Behmius 
and Mislenta, put an end to this intestine war, 
which was succeeded by a new contest of long 
duration between Dryer and his associates on the 
one bide, and several foreign divines on the other, 
who considered the system of Calixtus as highly 
pernicious, and looked upon its defendei's as the 
enemies of the church. This new controversy was 
managed, on both sides, with as little equity and 
moderation as those which preceded it 
XXV. It must, at the same time, be acknow-*ndHioM 
ledged, to the immortal honour of the divines of®^**"** 
Jenu, that they discovered the most consummate 
prudence and the most amiable moderation in the 
midst of these theological debates. For though 
they confessed ingenuously, that the sentiments of 
Calixtus were not of such a nature as that they 
could la; all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained that the greatest part of his tenets 
were much loss pernicious than the Siixon doctors 
had represented them ; and tliat several of them 


p] See Cliriiitopher Hartlmochs Church Hi'^tory of Prudaia 
(tvriuen in GtMTTtinn), l>ook ii. ch. x. p. 602. — Molleri Ciiohria 
l^teratii, tom. iii. p. li>0. — See also tho Acts untl Docuineow con- 
tained ia the famous cuUcction, enutled, Un.Hculdiji[e Nacluitliten, 
a. 17i0, p. Ul. a. 17418, p. 20. a. 1715, p. 91. 
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CENT, were innocent, tmd might be fredly admitted with- 
out any danger to the cause of truth. Solomon 
n*. Olassius, an ecclesiastic, renowned for the mild- 
y, j WM of his temper, and the equity of his proceed- 
ings, examined with the utmost candour and im- 
partiality the opposite sentiments of the doctors 
th^ were engaged in this important controversy, 
and published the restilt of this examination, by 
the express order of Ernest, prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
sumamed the Pious [A]. Musnnis, a man ol' 
superior learning and exquisite penetration and 
judgment, adopted so far the sentiments of Ca- 
lixtus, as to maintain that good works might, 
in a certain sense, be eonsidcred as necessary to 
salvation ; and that of the (‘ironcous doctrines im- 
puted to this eminent mp several were of little 
or no importance. It is very prohqhle, tliat the 
followers of Calixlus wfuild havt' willingly sub- 
mitted this whole controvei'sy to the arbitration 
of such C/Ondid and impartial judges. Put tins 
laudable moderation offended so highly the Saxon 
doctors, that they began' to suspect the academy 
of Jena of several erroneous opinions, and inurked 
out Musajus, in a particular manner, as a })erson 
who had, in many re>;i>ccts, apostatised from the 
true and orthodox faitli [Z]. 

The rite of. XXVI. These debates were suppressed and 
wtyTdat. succeeded by neu' commotions that arose in the 
ing to church, and are commonly known under the de- 


Thin pi^ce, which was written . in Gennan, diti not appear 
in public till after the death of Glassius, in the year a 

second edition of it was published in 8vo. at Jena some years ago- 
The piece exhibits a rare and shining instance of theological mo- 
deration ; and is worthy of a serious and attentive perusal. 

Q/J For an account of the imputations cast upon the divines of 
Jena, and more especially on Musa'us, a judicious and solid 
work of the latter, entitled, Der Jenificlien Theologen Ausfnhr- 
Wcke Erklarung, &c. — See also Jo. Geoi^gii 'U^alchii Introductio 
ip Controversial^ £cGleeii& EutberaniBj^ xi>l* i. p* 403* 
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DOi»inatioi|i of tho Pictistlcal Controversy. This 
ocHtroverey was owing to the zeal of a certain set 
of persons* who* no doobt, with pious and upright 
intentions, endeavoured to stem tlie torrent of 
vice and ooiTUption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the clergy and the people. But, 
as the best tilings may be abused, so this refoivning 
N^pirit inflamed persons that were hut ill <pialified 
to exert it with wisdom and success. Many, 
deluded by the suggestions of on irregular inia- 
gination and tm ill-formed understanding, or, 
guided by principles and views of a still more cri- 
minal nature, spread abroad new and singular 
opinions, false visions, unintelligible maxims, au- 
stere precepts, and imprudent clamours against 
the discipline of the churcli ; all which excited the 
most dn.'^adful tumults, and kindled the flames of 
contention and discord, The commencement of 
Pietism was indeed laudable and decent. It was 
set on foot by the pious and learned Spciier, who, 
by the private societies he formed at Franefort, 
with a design to promote vital religion, roused the 
lukewann from their iuditference, and ex<!ited a 
spirit of vigour arid resolution in those who had 
been salislied to lament, in silen(?e, the progress 
of impiety. Tho remarkable effect of tluwc [nous 
meetings v/as increased by a hook published by 
this well-meaning man, under the title of Pio«is 
Desires, in which he exhibited a strilciiig view of 
the disorders of the church, and proposed the re- 
medies that wore proper to heal them. Many 
persons of good and upright intentions wcrebigldy 
pleasj’d both with the proceedings and writings 
of Spener, and indeed the greatest part of thos«v 
wht) had the cause of virtue tmd prac^tical religion 
truly at lieajtJ applauded the designs of this good 
man, though an a]>prehcnsion of abuses retained 
■ nmnbem from encouraging them openly. These 
abu»es actually happened. The remedies pro- 
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CENT, posed by Spener to bcal the disorders of the 
«« T "ii unskilful hands, were administered 

I'Ain II. without sagacity or prudence, and thus, in many 
eases, proved to be worse than the disease itself. 
The religious meetings above mentioned (or the 
Colleges of Piety, as they were usually called by 
a phrase borrowed from the Dutch), tended in 
many places to kindle in the breasts of the 
multitude the dames »»f a blind and intemperate 
zeal, whose effects were impetuous and violent, 
instead of that pure and rational love of God, 
whose fruits are benign and peaceful. Hence 
complaints arose against those institution-^ of 
Pietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
sanctity, they led the people into false notions of 
religion, and fomented, ‘a those who were of a 
turbulent and violent ciiaractcr, the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition. 

Therom. XXVH. These fii’st complaints would have 
ttt'loipjic. undoubtedly hushed, and the tumults they 
occasioned would have subsided by degrees, had 
not the contests that arose at Liupsic, in the year 
10S9, added fuel to the flame. Certain pious 
and learned proh'seors of Philosophy, and parti- 
cularly Franckius, Schadius, and Pauliis An- 
tonins, the disciples of Spener, who at that time 
M-'as cci;lesi{istical superintendent of the court of 
Saxony, began to consider with attention the 
deficits that prevailed in the ordinary method of 
instructing the candidates for the ministry : and 
this review persuaded them of the necessity of 
using their best cndeavoui's to supply what was 
wanting, and to con’ect Avhat was amiss. For 
this purpose, they undertook to explain in their 
colleges, certain books of holy Scripture, in order 
to render these genuine sources of r^igious know. 
le,(lge better understood, and to promote a spirit 
of practical piety and vital religion in the minds 
of their hearers. The novelty of this method 
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drew attention, and rendered it singularly pleasing cent. 
to many ; accordingly, these lectures were inucli 
frequented, and their effects were visible in the ». 
lives and conversations of several persons, whom 
they sj'cmed to inspire W'ith a deep sense of the 
iinportanct^ of religion and viilue. Whether 
these first effusions of I'oligious fervour, Avhiclx 
Swere, in themselves, most certainly laudable, were 
always kept withiu the strict bounds of I’cason an<l 
discretion, is a question not easily decided. If 
we arc to believe the report of coininon tame, 
and the testimonies of several persons of great 
Aveight, this Avas by no means tbe ease : and many 
things Avere both said and done in thes(^ Biblical 
Colleges (as they Avere called) Avhich, though they 
might be looked upon, by equitable and candid 
judges, as worthy of toleration and indulgence, 

Avere, nevertheless, contraiy to custom, and far 
from being consistent Avitb prudence. Ifence ru- 
mours were spread, tumults excited, arnmosities 
kindled, and tl»e matter at length brought to a 
public trial, in Avhich the pious and learned men 
above incntion(‘d woU‘, indeed, declared free from 
the errors and heresies that had been laid to their 
charge, but Avere, at the same time, pi’ohibitcd 
from canyirjg (ui the plan of ndigious instruction 
they had undertaken with such zeal. It Avas dur- 
ing these troubles and divisions that thednvidious 
denomination of Pietists was first invent'd ; it 
may, at least, be atfirined, that it AA^as not <*om- 
monly knoAvn before this period. It Avas at first 
applied by some giddy and inconsiderate persons 
to those Avho fr<‘qucnted tlui Biblical Colleges, and 
lived in a manner suitable to the instructions and 
exhortations that were addressed to them irt these 
sf'ininaries of piety. It was afterwanb ma<lc use 
of to characteri ze all those Avho Avere eit^Aer distin- 
guished by the excessive austerity of their man- 
ners, or who, regardless of truth and opinion, were 
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CENT, only intent upon practice, and turned the \rkole 
xvu. vigour of tbejr efforts towards the attainioent of 
p',,',! religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 
fate of all those denominations, by which peculiar 
sects are distinguished, to be variously and often 
very improperly apjdied, so the title of Pietists 
was frequently given, in common conversation, to 
persons of eminent wisdom and sanctity, who,, 
were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and their love of piety ; and, not seldom, 
to pei'sons whose motley characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of profligacy and enthusiasm, 
and u'ho deserved the title of delirious fanatics 
hotter than any other denomination. 

Thtpro. XXVIII. This contest was by no means con- 
fhcwjL fined to Leipsic, but diffu.'sd its contagion, with 
b«(«>. incredible celerity, through all the Lutheran 
churches, in the different stales and kingdoms 
of Europe. For, from this time, in all the cities, 
towns, and villages, where Lutheranism was pro- 
fi'ssed, there started up, all of a sudden, persons 
of vjirious ranks and professions, of both sexes, 
learned and illiterate, who declared that they 
were called, by a divine impulse, to pull up ini- 
quity by tlie root, to restore to its primitive 
histre, and propagate through the world, the 
declining cause of piety and virtue, to govern the 
church (if Christ, by wiser rules than those by 
wbicli it was at present directed, and wlio, partly 
in their writings, and partly in tlndr private and 
public dis<!ourses, pointed out the moans and 
measures that were necessary to bring about this 
important revolution. All those, who wc«^ struck 
with this imaginary impulse, unanimously agi’eed, 
that nothing oould have a more powerful ten- 
dency to propagate among the multitude solid 
knowledge, pious feelings, -and holy habits, than 
those private meetings that had been first con- 
trirtid by Spencr, add that were afterwai'ds intro- 
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duced into Leipsic. Several religiotts aseembHes cent. 
were accordiogly formed in various places, wbicii, ^'7**' 
though they differed in some circumstances, and 
ivere not all conducted and composed witli equal WyW 
wisdom, piety, and piTidence, were, however, 
designed to promote the same general purpose. 

In the meantime, these unusum, irregular, and 
‘ 'tumultuous proceedings filled, with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions, both those who were in- 
trusted Avith the government of the church, and 
those who eat at the helm of the state. These 
apprehensions were justified by this important con- 
sideration, that the pious and well meaning per- 
sons who composed these assemblies, IumI indis- 
creetly admitted into their community a parcel of 
extravagant and hot-hewled fanatics, who fore- 
told the approaching destruction of Babel (by 
which they meant the Lutheran church), teiTified 
the populace w'ith fictitious vIsioTjs, assumed the 
authority of prophets honoured with a divino 
commission, obscured the sublitne truths of reli- 
gion by a gloomy ki?ul of jai’gon of their own in- 
vention, and revived doctrines that liad long be- 
fore been eondernned by the church. These en- 
thusiasts also asserted, that the inilennium, or 
thousand years reign of the saints on earth, men- 
tioned by St. John, was near at hand. They en- 
deavoured to ovei tiirn the wisest establishments, 
and to destroy the best institutions, and desired 
that the power of preaching and ‘administering 
public instruction might he given promiscuously 
to all sorts of persons. Thus M'as the Lutheran 
church tom asunder in the most deplorable man- 
ner, while the votaries of Home stood by and be- 
held, with a secret satisfaction, these unhappy di- 
visions. The most violent debates arose in all the 
Lutheran churches ; and jwrsons, whose differ- 
ences were occasioned rather by mere words and 
questions of little consequence tl)an by any doc- 
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CENT, trines or institutions of considerable importance^ 
attacked one another with the bitterest aninio- 
many countries, severe laws were at 
leiifiith enacted against the Pietists [w]. 

Tiipdo- XXIX. These revivers of piety were of two 
Kites carri- kiiids, wlu), by thcir different manner of proceed- 
^Tcrimi d(‘serve to he placed in two distinct classes, 
the divine* (.file Kcct of these practical reformers propostsd 
to carry on their plan without introducing any 
change into the doctrine, discipline, or form of 
government that were estahlishetl in the Luthe- 
ran church. The other maintained, on the 
contrary, that it was im})Ossihle to promote the 
])rogress of real piety among the Lutherans, 
witlunit making consld''ral)lo alterations in their 
doctrine, an<l changiiii the whole form of their 
eoclesia-stioiil discipline and j>olity. The former 
had at their head the learned and pious Spener, 
who, in the year Kifll removed from Dresden to 
Berlin, and wliose sentiments were a<lopted by 
the professors of the new academy of Hall ; and 

[w] This whoU* niattor is ani])!y ilhistratod hy the learned. Jo. 
Georjro WkIcIiiUv'^, in his Inlroductio ad (.'ontroverslas, vol. ii. and 
iii. who oxhilfit^^, Huroessively, the varioim scenes of tliis dejdora- 
Ide ctmlest, with u view of the ])rincip;il points that were contro- 
verted, and his judgment concerninc em li, and a particular account 
of the writers, that displayed their talents on this occasion. It 
would, ind(»e(l, hu tliOicult for any one man to give an ample and 
exact history of this contest, which was accompanied with so 
many incidental circumstances, and was, upon the whole, of such 
a tedioij.s and complicated nature. It were therefore to be wish- 
ed, that a society ol' prudent and impartial person^, furnished with 
a competent knowledge of liiinmn nature and political transac- 
tions, and also with ])roper materials, would set themselves to 
compose the history of Pietism. If several person.s were employ- 
ed in collecting from public records, and also from papers that 
lie yet concealed in the cabinets of tlie curious, the events widish 
hapjiened in each country where this c>outroversy reigned : and if 
these materials, thus carefully gathered on the spot, were put in 
the litinds of a man capable of digesting the whole; this would 
produce a most interesting and useful history. 
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particularly by Franckius and Paulas Antonius, cf.nt. 
who bad been invited thither from Leipsic, where 
they began to be suspected of Pietism. Tliough ,.ABr n! 
few pretended to treat either witli indignation or WyW 
contempt the intentions and purpose of these good 
rncTJ (which, indeed, none could despise without 
uflecting to apjauir the cneniy of practical religion 
and virtue), yet many eminent divines, and more 
espcfiially the professora and pastors of Witlem- 
berg, were of opinion,, that, in the execution of this 
laudable puipos(;, several maxims were adopted, 
and certain measures employed, that W'cre preju- 
dicial to the truth, and also deti’imcnlal to the in- 
terests of the clnirch. Hence they looked on 
themselves as obliged to proceed publiclj% first 
against Sp^mer, in the year 1995, and afterwards 
against his discjiples and adherents, as the. inven- 
tors and promoters of cPronetuiB and dangerous 
opinions. Th<‘se debates arc of a recent date ; so 
that those who are desirous of knowing more par- 
t.itMiIarly how lar the principle's of equity, modera- 
tion, and candour inlluenced the conduct and di- 
re<;ted the proceedings of the contending parties, 
may easily receive a salisfactoiy infonnation. 

XXX. These debates turned upon a variety ofT^suhiwt 
noints ; and therefore the matter of them connol 
be com)»rehended under any one general head. 

If MX* consider th«.'ni indeed in relation to their 
origin, and the circumstances that gave rise to 
them, we shall then be able to leduce them to , 

some fixed junnciples. It is well known, that 
those who had the advancement of piety most 
zealously at heart, were jtossesHed of a notion, that 
no order of men contributed more to retard its 
progress than the clergy, ndiose peculiar vocation 
it was to inculcate and promote it. Looking 
upon this as the root of the evil, it was but na- 
’ tural that their plans of refomiation should begin 
hei-e j and, accordingly, they laid it down as an 
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CENT, essential principle, that none should be admitted 
into the ministry, but such as had received a pro- 
PART ir. I’®*’ education, were distinguished by their wisdom 
/ and sanctity of manners, and had hearts filled with 
divine love. Hence they proposed, in the first 
place, a thorough reformation of the schools of 
divinity ; and they explained clearly enough what 
they meant by this reformation, which consisted-- 
in the following points: That the systematical 
theology, which reigned in the academies, and 
was composed of intricate and disputable doc- 
trines, and obscure and unusual forms of exjwes* 
flion, should be totally abolished ; — that polemical 
divinity, which comprehended the controversies 
subsisting between Chrisl’ans of different com- 
munions, should be less eagerly studied, and less 
fretiuenily tr(‘ated, though not (‘ntir<dy neglected j 
— tliat all mixture of philosophy and human learn- 
ing with divine wisdom was to l)e most cai’efully 
avoided; — that, on the eontrary, alt those who 
wore designed for the ministiy, should he aecus- 
tomed, from their early youth, to the perusal and 
study of the holy Sci‘iptur(!s ; — that they should 
be taught a plain system of theology, drawn from 
these unerring soureos of truth ; — and that the 
whole course of their eduealion was to be so di- 
rected, as to render them iisefiil in life, by the 
practical power of their doetrine atid the coin- 
munding inlluence of their example. As these 
ntaxims woi*e propagated with the greatest in- 
dtistiy anti zeal, and were explained inadvertently 
by some, without those restrictions Avhich pru- 
dence seemed to retpiin* ; these professed patrons 
and revivors of j)iety were suspected of designs 
that cotild not but rendt'r them obnoxious to cen- 
sm*e. They were supposed to despise philosophy 
and learning, to treat with indifference, and even 
to renount^e, all inquiries into the nature and 
oundations of religious truth, to disapprove of 
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the zeal and lahoars of those iFho defended' it eawr. 
against such as either coritipted or opposed it, 
and to place the trhi<de of their thcol<^ in certain 
vi^ue and incoherent dec^ations ocmceming the Sij- 
duties of morality. Hence arose those iamons 
disputes concerning the use of philosophy and the 
value of human learning, considered in connexion 
^with the interests of religion — the dignity and 
usefulness of systematic thBologyr— the necessity 
of polemic divinity — ^the excetlenee of the mystic 
system — and also concerning the true method of 
instructing the people. 

The second great object, that employed the zeal 
and attention of the persons now under considera- 
tion, was that the candidates for the ministry 
should not only, for the future, receive such an 
academical ediication as would tend rather to solid 
utility than to mere speculation ; but also that they 
should dedicate themselves to God in a peculiar 
manner, and exhibit the most striking examples 
of piety and virtue. This maxim, which, when 
considered in itself, must be acknowledged to be 
highly laudable, not only gave occasion to seveml 
new regulations, designed to restrain the passions 
of the studious youth, to inspire them with pious 
sentiments, and to excite in them holy resolutions ; 
but also produced another maxim, which was a 
lasting source of controversy and debate, viz. 

“ that no person that was not himself a model of 
piety and divine love was qualified to be a pub- 
lic teacher of piety, or, a guide to others in the 
way of salvation.’* This opinion was consi- 
dered by many as derogatory fi*om the power and 
efficacy of the word of God, whitrh cannot be de- 
prived of its divine influence by the vices of ,its 
ministers ; and as a sort of revival of the long 
exploded errors of the Donatists ; and what ren- 
dered it pcculiai'ly liable to an interpretation 6( 
this nature was, the imprudence of some Fleibts, 

VOJ.. V. Y 
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CENT, who inculcated and explained it, without those re-- 
strictions that were necessary to render it unex- 
!i! ccptionable. Hence arose endless and intricate 
debates concerning the following questions : — 
“ whether the religious knowledge acquired by a 
wicked man can be termed theology?” — “ whether 
a vicious person can, in effect, attain to a true 
knowledge of religion how far the office 
and ministry of an impious ecclesisustic can be 
pronouncc<l salutary and efficacious?” — “whctlior 
a licentious and ungodly man cannot be susceptibb^ 

• of illumination?” — and other questions of a like 
nature. 

XXXI. These revivers of declining piety went 
yet further. In order to render t}»e ministry of 
their pastors as success ,d $is possible, in rousing 
men from their indolence, and in stemming the 
torrent of corniption and immorality, tbeyjudgc<l 
two things indispensably necessary. The first 
was, to 8U])press entirely, in tiui course of public 
instruction, and more cspetiially in that delivered 
from the pulpit, certain maxims and phrases which 
the corruption of men lea<ls them frequently to in-- 
terpvet in a manner favourable to the indulgence 
of their passions. Such, in the judgment of the 
Pietists, w’ere the following propositions : ‘‘ Xo 
man is able to attain to that perfection which the 
divine law requires — ^good works are not necessary 
to salvation — in the act of justification, on the 
part of man, faith alone is concerned, without 
good works.” Many, however, were apprehensive, 
^at, by the suppression of these proiwsitions, 
truth itself must suffer deeply ; and that the 
Christian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar 
doctrines, would he exposed, naked and ilcfence- 
less, to the attacks of its adversaries. The second 
step they took, in order to give efficacy to their 
plans of reformation, was to form new rifles of 
life and manners, much more rigorous and austere 
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than thoBe which had been formerly practise*! ; cent. 
arid to place in the class of sinful and unlawful 
gratifications several kinds of pleasure and amuse- p^ht h! 
ment, which had hitherto been looked upon as 
innocent in themselves, and which could only 
become good or evil, in consequence of the re- 
spective characters of those who used them with 
prudence, or abused them Avith intemperance. 

Thus, dancing, pantomimes, public sports, thea- 
trical divereions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, Avith seA’oral other kinds of plea- 
sure and cnti'rtaininent, Avere prohiliited by the 
Pietists, asunlaw'ful and unseemly j and, therefore, 
by no means of an indilfcrent nature. Many, 
however, thought this rule of moral discipline by 
far too rigid ami severe ; and thus Avas revived the 
ancient contest of the schoolmen, concerning the 
famous question, Avhether any human actions are 
truly indilferont ? /. e. equally removed from moral 
good on the one hand, ami from moral evil on 
the otluT; and whether, on the contrary, it bo 
not true, that all actions, Avhatever, must be either 
considered as good, or as evil? The discussion of 
this question Avas attornled Avith a A'arii'ty of de- 
bates upon the several points of the prohibition 
now mentioned ; and t.lies<‘ debate's were often 
carried on Avith animosity and bittiirncss, and very 
rarely with that precision, tciinper, and judgment 
that the nicety of the mat<<*rs in dispute required, 

'riie third thing, on Avhieh the l*i<;tists, insisteil, 

Avas, that besides the slated meetings for public 
Avoi'shij), private assemblies should be held for 
prayer and other religious exercises. Pnl many 
were of opinion, that the cause of true piety and 
virtue Avas rather endangere*! than jiromotcd by 
these asscuddios ; and exp*rlenee ami ohser\'ation 
seemed to eonlinn this opinion. It AVould be 
l)Oth endless and unnecessaiy to cnmneraic all the 
little disputes that arose from the appointment of 

Y 2 
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CENT, these private assemblies, and* in general, from the 
x vif. notions entertained and the measures pursued by 
PAHT u. Pietists [w]. It is nevertheless proper to ob- 
serve, that the lenity and indulgence shown by 
these people to persons whose opinions, were er> 
roneous and whose errors were, by no means, of 
an indifferent nature, irritated their adversaries to 
a very high degree, and made many susjwct, that 
the Pietists laid a much gi’eater stress upon prac- 
tice than upon belief, and separating what ought 
ever to be inseparably joined together, held virf u- 
ous rnannera in higher esteem than religious truth. 
Amidst the prodigious numbers that appeared in 
those controversies, it was not at all surprising, 
if tlie variety of their cliaracters, capacities, and 
views be duly considered, that some were charge- 
able with imprudence, othTS with intemperate 
zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 
upon as unlawful, fell injudiciously irito the oppo- 
site extreme. 

Thweri*- XXXIl. The otlier class of Pietists already 
vittjrcu- mentioned, whose reforming views extended so 
gion «n<ica. far, US to cliango the system of doctrine and the 
pmLjio ^‘**’“* ecclesiastical goveniinent tliat Avere esta- 
imty lu the Wished in the Lutheran church, compivlionded 
S?*** pei'sons of various chai’acters and different ways 
of thinking. Some of them were totally destitiile 
of reason and judgment; their erroi-s Avere the 
reveries of a disordei’ed brain ; and they Avere ra- 
ther to be considered as lunatics than as heretics. 


Thuiie dobatPt) were first collerteil anil also needlessly mnl- 
ti[)liet! by Sclu’lgvi^ius, in bifi Syiiopsi« Controvprsianim stub 
piL'tatis pra^tpxta inotariim, which was puhtlshed in the year 
1701, in 8vo. The reader will alsio find tlip arguments used 
hy the contending parties in this di.spute, judiciously suntuiod 
up in two dift’ereul works of Langiiis, tho one (jntitleily Anti- 
harhams, and the other the IVIidtlle-wny ; the former coni])n.s- 
ctl in Latin, the latter in Genuaii*— Tiniotlicus 
Verimis of Val. Ern. Loachcrub. 
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A. 

Otbere wore less extravagant, and tempered the 
singular notions, tliey had derived from reading 
or meditation, with a certain mixture of the im- 
portant truths and doctrines of religion. Wo 
shall mention but a few persons of this class, and 
tliose only who were distinguislied from the rest 
by their superior merit and reputation. 

Among these was Godfrey Arnold, a native of 
Saxony, a man of extensive reading, tolerable 
parts, and richly endowed with that natural and 
unalFtHited eloquence, which is so wonderfully 
adapted to touch and to persuade. This man 
disturbed the tranquillity of the church tOAvards 
tlie conclusion of this century, by a variety of 
theologic/dl productions, that were full of now and 
singular opinions j. and more especially by his ec. 
cl(?8iastical history, which he had the assurance to 
impose upon the public, as a work composed 
Avit h candour and impartiality. His natural com- 
plexion Avas dark, melancholy, and austere j and 
these seeds of fanaticisin were so expanded and 
nourished by the perusal of the mystic Avriters, 
that the flame of enthusiasm Avas kindled in his 
breast, and broke forth in his conduct and writings 
Avith peculiar vehemeiice. He looked upon the 
Mystics as superior to all other Avriters, nay, as the 
ordy depositaries of true wisdom j reduced the 
Avholc of religion to certain internal feelings and 
motions, of winch it is difficult to form a just idcaj 
neglected cntir<dy the study of trpth ; and em- 
ployed thcAvholo power of his genius and eloquence 
in enumerating, deploring, and exf^gerating, the 
vices and corruptions of human nature. If it is 
universally allowed to be the first and most 
essential obligation of an historian to avoid all 
appearance of partiality, and neither to be in- 
fluenced by personal attachments nor by private 
resentment in the recital of fatds, it must be 
fairly acknowledged, that no man could be less 
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CENT, fit for writing history than Arnold. His whole 

xvJi, history, as every one must sec who looks into it 
n! smallest degree of attention, is the 

produc'tion of a violent spirit, and is dictated by 
a vehement anlij)aihy against the doctrines and 
institutions of the Lutheran church. One of the 
fundamental principles. that influences the judg- 
ment, and directs the opinions and decisions of 
this historian, throughout the whole course of his 
Tvork, is, that all the abuses and corruptions that 
have found admittance into the chundi since the 
time of the apostles, have been introduced by its 
ministers and ruler's, men of vicious and aban- 
doned characters. From this princij>le he draws 
the following goodly coiiHequencc ; that all those 
who opjKjsed the ineast: ''S of the clergy, or felt 
their resentment, were pei'sons of distinguished 
sanctity and virtue ; and that such, on the contrary, 
iis either favoured the ministers of the church 
or were favoured by them, u’erc si ranger’s to the 
spi rit of true and genuine piety. II ence proceeded 
Arnold’s unaceouutabJe partiality in favour of 
almost all that bore the denominution of Here- 
tics [o3 ; whom he dtdended with the utmost zeal, 
without having always understood their doetrine,, 
and, in some cases, withoirt having even examined 
their arguments. This partiality was highly 
detrimental to his reptitation, and rendered his 
history )te<^idiarly obmtxious to censure. He 
did not, howev<'r, continue in this way of think- 
ing j but as he advanced in year's and expe- 
rience, })«n’<‘civcd the errors into which he had 
heeir led hy tlx* impetuosity of his passions and 
the contagious influence of pernicious examples. 


8^ Arnold's history is Uius intitlcd, Historia Ecclo- 
ft'mstirtt ot I IttMTiit**, Dr, MoMlK'im'H accoiuH of tliis learru'd 
nniiv iri drawn uj> with rnurh siworitv, and |>t‘rhri|Ks is not cii- 
tut'ly do^tituti' puitiaiity. See the lift* of Aruold iu the 
Gcutral Dictitmiuv 
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l*hiB sense of his mistakes corrected thevehemenoe cent. 
of his natural temper and the turbulence of his 
party spirit, so that, as we learn from witnesses u. 
worthy of credit, he became at last a lover of 
truth and a pattern of moderation [j»]. 

XXXIII. Arnold was fur surpassed in faua* Dipp«Uui. 
tical malignity and insolence by John Conrad 
Dippelius, a Ilessian divine, who assumed the de< 
noiuination of the Christian Democritus, inllaincd 
the minds of the simple by a variety of produc- 
tions, and excited considemble tumults and com- 
motions towards the conclusion of this century. 

This vain, supercilious, and arrogant doctor, 
who seemed formed by nature for a sutyi'ist and 
a bullbon, insti'ad of proposing any new system 
of religious doctrine and discipline, was sobdy 
eioployed in overturning those that were receive<l 
iti the Protestant clmrch. His days were princi- 
pally spent in throwing out sarcasms and invec- 
tives against all denominations of Christians ; and 
the Lutherans, to whose communion he belonged, 
ivore more especially the objeclis of bis raillery 
and dex'ision, which, on many occasions, spared 
not those things that had formerly been looked 
upon as the most resjxectablo and sacred. It is 
much to be doubted, whether he had formed any 
clear and distinct notions of the doctrines lui 
taught ; since in his views of things, the power 
of inuiginution domineered evidently over the 
dictates of right reason and common sense, lint, 
if he really undei*stood the rcligidus maxims he 
was proj)iigating, he had not ccrtaiidy the txdeut 
of rendering them clear and peixpixmous to xUbers; 
for nothing can be more ambiguous and obsxairc 
tlian the expressions under which they arc convey- 
ed, and the swguments by which they are supported. 


[y>3 Sec Colei i Vila ArnelUi. — Nouveau Diction. Ilistor. ct 
Ciiiirjue, toiu. i. p. 48o. 
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cent, a man miKt have the gift of divinatiem, to iJe 
able to deduce a regular and conaistent eyatem 
*AiiT M. doctrine from the varioua productions of this 
incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was u 
cliemist into the bargain, and whose brain seems 
to have been heated into a high degree of fer- 
mentation by the fire of the elaboratory. If the 
rode, motley, and sarcastical writings of this 
wrong-headed reformer should reach posterity, it 
will be certainly a just matter of surprise to our 
descendants, that a considerable number of their 
ancestors should have been so blind as to choose 
for a model of genuine piety, and a teacher of true 
religion, a man who had au«Iaciou8ly violated the 
first and most essential principles of solid piety 
and sound sense [^3* 

The inten- XXXIV. The mild and gentle tenjperof John 
Wifiiam Petensen, minisfor and first member t»f 
PeterteD. the occh^siasticul <H)iisistory at Liinonburg, 

guitjhed him rommkably from the fiery euthuaiuHt 
now incntionetl But the inilchiess of this good- 
natured ecclesiastic was accompanied with a want 
of resolution, that might be called weakness, 
arnl a certain floridness and warmth of imagina- 
tiori, that rendered him peculiarly susceptible of il- 
lusion liimself, and every way proper to lead others 
i?inocently into error, Ol* this he gave a very 
remarkable specimen in the year IC91, by maiu- 


Hia works w'pve aJI published, in tlio year 174^7, in five 
volumes, in 4 to ; and liw lupmory in still higidy lionoured and re- 
sported by many, who consider bim as having been, in his day, an 
eminent teacher of true piety and wisdom. No kind of authors 
fold such zealous readers jmd patrons as those who di^al largely 
i j invective, mid swell theinscdves by a vain self-sufliciency, iuto 
nn imagined supeiiority over the rest of mankind. BesidcvS, Dip. 
p< lius was an excellent chemist, and a good physician ; and this 
p’oeuK'd bini many friends and lulmirers, as all men are fond of 
Julie s atnl \mv^ liir, and these two ockuccs were su}ipo 3 ed to lead 
io ilit one and to the olhei. 
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tiuning publicly that Rosamond Juliana, Countess ckht. 
of Asseburg (whose disordered brain suggested 
to her the most romantic and chimerical notions) 
was honoured with a vision of the Deity, and 
commissioned to make a new declaration of his 
will to mankind. He alw revived and propagated 
openly the obsolete doctrine of the Milennium, 
which Rosamond had confirmed by her pretended 
authority from above. This first error produced 
many ; for error is fertile, especially in those minds 
where imagination has spurned the yoke of reason, 
and considers all its airy visions as solid ami im- 
portant discoveries. Accordingly, Petersen went 
about prophesying with his wife [r], who also gave 
herself out tor a kind of oracle, and boasted of 
her extensive knowledge of the secrets of heaven. 

Tliey bdked of a general restitution of all things, 
at which grand and solemn period all intelligent 
beings were to be restored to happiness, the gates 
of hell opened, and wicked men, together ivith 
evil spirits, delivered from the giiilt, power, and 
punishinjiiit of win. They supposed that two 
distinct natures, and both of them human, were 
united in Christ ; one assumed in heaven before 
the reformation of this globe, the other derived, 
upon cailh, from tlte Virgin Mary. These opi- 
nions were swallowed down by many among the 
multitude, and were embraced by some of superior 
rank } they met, however, with gi’cat opposition, 
and were refuted by a considerate number of 
writers, to whom Petersen, who was amply fur- 
nished with leisure and eloquence, made volumi- 
nous replies. In the year 1 G02, he was at length 
deposed ; ami, from that period, passed his days 
in the tranquillity of a rtiral retreat in the teiritory 
of Magdeburg, where be cheered his solitude' by 


[r] tier name was Johanna £leonora a Mnriau. 
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CKNT. epistolary commerce, and spent the remainder of 
his days in composition and study £#]. 
l AKT "i! XXXV. It is not easy to determine, whether 
V j -r i John Caspar Schade and George Bosius may 
schode and^*® associatcd properly with the persons now men- 
iJoKius, tioned. They were both good men, full of zeal 
for the happiness and salvation of their brethren, 
but their zeal was neither directed by prudence, 
nor tempered with moderation. The former, who 
was minister at Berlin, propagated several notions 
that seemed crude and uncouth; and, in the 
year 1697, inveighed, with the greatest bitter- 
ness, against tlie custom that prevails iik the Lu- 
theran church of confessing privately to the clergy. 
These violent remonstrances excited great com- 
motions, imd were even «,Herjded with popular tu- 
mults. Bosius performed the pastoral functions at 
Soraw; and, to awaken sinners from their security, 
and prevent their treating, with negligence and 
indifl‘eronc(!, interests that are most important by 
being eternal, denied that God would continuo 
always propitious and placable with respect to those 
offenders, whose incorrigible obstinacy he had fore- 
seen from all eternity ; or that he would offer them 
beyond a certain period marked in his decrees, 
those succours of grace that are necessary to salva- 
tion. This tenet, in the judgment of many grave 
divines, seemed highly injurious to the boundless 
mercy of God, and was accordingly refuted and 
condemned in several treatises ; it found, never- 


[a'] P«tor«on wrot« his own life in Geiman, and it was first 
pnhlishf^i in Hvo. in 1717, His wife added her life to it, by way 
of Supplement, in the year 1718. These pieces of biography will 
satisfy such as are dtisirous of a parliciilar afcoiiiit of the charac- 
ter, manners, and talents of this extraordinary pair. For an ac* 
count of the troubles they excited ut Lunenburg, see Jo. Molleri 
C'iinbria Lilerata, torn. ii. p. 639. the Unschuldige Nactirichten^ 
a. 1718. p. 974. &. 1749. p. 3(L^300, et poisim* 
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tlieless, an eminent patron and defender in the cent. 
learned Rechenberg, professor of divinity at 
Leipsic, not to mention others of less note, who it! 
appeared in its behalf [?]. 

XXXVI. Among the controversies of inferior 
note that divided the Lutheran church, vve shall «>nciiming 
first mention lliosc that broke out between the^*“™“„f 
doctors of Tubingen and Giessen so early as theci»ri»t'» 
year l6lG. The principal part of this debate re- 
iated to the abasiunent and humiliation, or to, dwior, ©r 
what divines call, the examination of Jesus Christ j 
jmd the great point was to know in what this exr*?"- 
inanition properly consisted, and what was the pre- 
cise nature and churactcristic of this singular situ- 
ation ? That the man Christ possessed, even in the 
most dreadful periods of his abasement, the di- 
vine projierties and attributes he had received in 
consequence of the hypostatic union, was unani- 
mously agreed on by both of the contending par- 
ties ; but they dilfered in their sentiments relating 
to this subtile and intricate question : Whether 
C'hrist, during his mediatorial sufferings and sa- 
cerdotal state, really suspended the exertion of 
these attributes, or only concealed this exertion 
from the view of mortals? The latter was main- 
tained by the doctors of Tubingen, while those of 
Giessern were inclined to think, that the exertion of 
the divine attriliutes Avas really suspended in Christ 
during his humiliation and sufferings. This main 
question was tbilowed by others, which were much 
more subtile than important; concerning the man- 
ner in which God is present with all his works, 

Uic reasons and foundations of this universal pre- 
sence, the true cause of the omnipresence of Christ’s 
body, and others of a like intricate and unintel- 
ligible nature. The champions that distinguished 


[0 Sue Walcliiuft' luuoductio a<l Coiitroversi)ei, p. 1. 


l ap. IV. 
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CEN'T. themBelv<>s on the fii<lo of the doctors of Tuhin- 
skct!*!!. were, Lucas Osiandcr, Melchior Nicolas, 
VAHT n. Theodore Thiuntnius. The most eminent 
WyW ol’ those that adopted the cause of the divines 
of Giessen were, lialthazar, Menzer, and Justus 
Feverborn. The eonlost was carried on with 
zeal, learning, and sagacity ; it were to be wished 
that one could add, that it was managed with 
wisdom, dignity, and moderation. This, indeed, 
was far from being the <;ase ; but such was the 
spirit and genius of the age, that many things 
were now treated with indulgence, or beheld 
\vith approbation, which the wisdom and decency 
of sucewding times had justly endeavoured to 
iliHCountenance an<l correct. Iti order to ter- 
minate these disagreeabi contests, Hie Saxon di- 
vines were commatuled t>y their sovereigri to offer 
tlKunselvca as arbitrators between the contend- 
ing parties in the year Ki'Jt; th<>ir arbitmtion 
was ac-cepted, but it did not at all contribute to 
decide the matters in debate. Their decisions 
were vague and ambiguous, and were theretore 
adapted to satisfy none of the parties. They de- 
clared, that they could not entirely approve of the, 
doctriiu^ of either; but iusinuatwl, at the same 
time, that a certain degi'ee of preference was due 
to the opinions maintained by the dofttors of 
Giessen [/rj. Those of Tubingen rejected the 
dcjjision of the Saxon arbitrators ; and it is very 
probable, that the divines of Giessen would have 
appoale<l from it also, had not the public calami- 
ties, in which Germany began to be involved at 
this time, suspended tins miserable contest, by 
imposing silence upon the disputants, and leaving 

fv] Jo* Wolf. Jaojtrer. HisUir. Eccl<*s. ot Polit. xrii, De- 
rynn. iii, p, 329. — Christ. Eberli. Weitnianni Hintor. K<'cli*8iaRt. 

xvii, p. ins, — Wnlrhuis, lor. cit. p. 206, — See also Caroli 
ArnolJ, ami the otluir writers, who have writtrii the ecclesiastic 
ral hiMui V of liifsc tiuic&. 
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them in the quiet possession of their respective cent, 
opinions. 

XXXVII. Before the cessation of the contro, \l 
vei-sy now mentioned, n new one was oceosioned, 
in the year lt)2l, by the writings of Herman xhc coni. 
Ilathman, nunister at Dantzic, a man of eminent 
piety, 8t>me learning, and a zealous patron and 
admirer of Armlt’s famous book conceining true«''*‘>"e»"f 
Christianity. This good man was suspected by 
his colleague Corvimis, and several othei’s, of en- 
tertaining sentiments derogatory from the dig- 
nity and power of the sacred writings. These 
suspicions they deriveil from a book he puhlishiul, 
in the yoai* Concerning Christ’s Kingdom 
offirace, which, according to the representations 
of his adversaiies, (xaitaitied the following doc- 
trine : “ That the w(>rtl <if God, as it stands in tho 
sacred writings, hath no innate power to illuminate 
the mind, to excite in it a principle of regenera- 
tion, and thus to turn it to God : that the external 
word showeth, indeed, the way to salvation, but 
cannot effectually lead men to it ; but that God * 
himself, by the ministry of another, and an in- 
ternal word, M'orks sin*h a change in the minds 
of men, as is necessary to render them agreeable 
ill his siglit, and enables them to please him by 
their worils and actions.” This doctrine was ro- 
jiresented by Corvinus and his associates as the 
same which had been formerly held by Schwenck- 
feldt, and was professed by the Mystics in genend. 

But whoever wiU be at the pains to .examine with 
attention the various writings of Hathmau on 
this subject, must soon be convinced, that his ad- 
versaries either misunderstood bis true sentiments, 
or wilfully misrepresented them. His real doc- 
trine may be comprised in the four following 
points : “ First, that the divine word, contained 
•in the Holy I^iriptures, is endowed with the 
power of healing the minds of men, and bringing 
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CEKT. them to God ; but that, secondly, it cannot exert 
this power in the minds of corrupt men, who 

* AKT II. resi-st its divine operation and influence ; and that 
of consequence, thirdly, it is absolutely necessary, 
that the word be preceded or accompanied by 
some divine energy which may prepare the minds 
of sinners to receive it, and remove those impedi- 
ments that oppose its efficacy ; and^ fourthly, 
that it is by the power of the holy spirit, or in- 
ternal word, that the external word is rendered 
capable of exerting its cfficsicy in enlightening and 
sanctifying the minds of men [w’].” There is in- 
deed some diflerence between these opinions and 
the doctrine commonly received in the Lutheran 
church, relating to the efficacy of the divine word ; 
but a careful perusal of the writings of llathmaii 
oi» this subject, and a -indid examination of his 
inaccurate expressions, will persuade the impar- 
tial reader, that this dilfcrencc is neither great nor 
important; and he will only perceive, that this 
pious man had not the talent of expressing his 
notions with order, perspicuity, and pri'cision. 
However that may have been, this ciintest grew 
more general from day to day, and, at h‘ngth, (‘x- 
tended its polemic influence through the whole 
Lutheran idiurch, the grcat<X'<t part of whose mem- 
bers followed the exami>le of th<5 Saxon doctors 
in (iondemning Rathman, while a consideraldc 
number, struck Avith the lustre of his pi<’ity, and 
persuaded of the innocence of his doctrine, es- 
poused his cause. In the year KiiiJS, when this 
controversy was at the greatest height, Ratlirnan 
died, and then the warmth and animosity of tlu' 
contending pai'ties subsided graduall}', and at 
length ceased. 

[«’■] Sc(* Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. p, — Hnrt- 
knoch's Goriuan work, cntitlwl, Preussisclio Kir«-lien-(»<>scliM'lit»s 
Imok iii. oh. viii. p. 812. Aruold's Kirchori-uml Ketzer-llistorio, 
p. iii. cb. xn. p. 116. 
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XXXVIII. It would be repugnant to the thie cxnt. 
end of history, as well as to all principles of can- 
dour and equity,. to swell this enumeration of the 
controversies that divided the Lutheran church, 
with the private disputes of certain individuals 
concerning some particular points of doctrine andcomrover- 
worship. Some writers have, indeed, followed"*** 
this metliod, not so much with a design to enrich 
their histories with a multitude of facts, and to 
show men and opinions in all their various aspects, 
as with a view to render the Lutherans ridiculous 
or odious. In the happiest times, and in the best 
modelled communities, there will always remain 
sufficient marks of human imperfection, and abun- 
dant souraes of private contention, at least, in 
the imprudence and mistakes of some, and the 
impatience and severity of others ; hut it must l)e- 
tray a great want of sound judgment, as well as 
of candour and impartiality, to form a getieral 
estimate of the state and character of a whole 
church upon such particular instances of imper- 
fection and error. Certain singular opinions and 
modes of expression were <!en8ured by many in 
the writings of Tarnovius and Alfolman, two di- 
vines of llostoch, who were otherwise men of di- 
stinguished merit. This, however, will surprise 
os less, when we consider, that these doctors often 
expressed themselves improperly, when their sen- 
timents were just; and that, when their expressions 
were accurate and proper, they were frequently 
misunderstood by those who pretended to censure 
them. Joachim Lutkeman, a man whost? repu- 
tation was considerable, and, in many respects, 
well deserved, took it into his head to tleny that 
Christ remained true man during the three days 
that intervened betw een hisdeath and resurrection. 

This sentiment appeared higldy erroneous to 
many ; hence arose a contest, which wos merely a 
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CENT, dispute; about words, resembling many other de- 
bates, which, like bubbles, are incessantly swelling 

PART IN vmiishing on the surlace of human life. Of 

t_, this kind, more especially, was the controversy 
which, for some time, exercised the talents of 
Boetius and Balduin, professors of divinity, the 
former at Helmstadt, and the latter at Wittem- 
berg, and had fur its subject the following ques- 
tion, Whether or no the wicked shall one day be 
restored to life by the merits of Christ?, In the 
duchy of Holstein, Reinboth distinguished him- 
self by the singularity of his opinions. After the 
example of Calixtus, he reduced the fundamental 
doctrines of religion ivithin narrower bounds 
than are usually prescribed to them ; he also con- 
sidered the opinion of those Greeks, who deny 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, as 
an error of very little consequence. In both 
these respects, his sentiments were adopted by 
many ; they, however, met with opposition from 
several quarters, and were censured, with peculiar 
warmth, by the learned John Conrad Danhaver, 
professor of divinity at Strasburg; in conse- 
quence of this a kind of controversy was kindled 
between these two eminent men, and was carried 
on with more vehemence than tlie nature and 
importance of the matters in debiM^ could well 
justify [x'J. But these and other contests of this 
nature must not Ik; admitted into that list of con- 
troversies, from which we are to form a judgment 
of the internal state of the Lutheran church dur- 
ing this century. 


far] For an account of idl these controveraies in general, see 
Arnold! Histor. Eccles. et IltereN p. ii. lib. xvii. cep. vi. p. Oii?. 
Iliat wliicli was occasioned by Keinbotli is amply and ciicuni- 
stautially related by Mollenis in his rntruJiictio ad Itistoriam 
Cbermnesi Ciadaica, p. ii. p. 190, and in his Ciuibria LiteratO, 
torn, ii, p. 692. 
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XXXIX. We cannot say the same thing of cENt. 
c’-eitain controvoraies, which were of a personal 
rather than a real nature, and related to the or- „* 
thodoxy or unsoundness of certain men, rather 
tlian to the truth or falsehood of certain opinions ; .r,i« 
for tlu'so are somewhat more essentially connected »«- 

with the internal state and history of the chnrcit, 
than the contests last mentioned. It is not un-anJArudt. 
usual for those who professedly embark in the 
cause of declinini^ piety, and aim, in a solemn, 
zealous, and public manner, at its revival and 
restoration, to he (dated with high and towering 
views, and warmed with a certain enthusiastic^, 
though noble fervour. This eh'vation and ar- 
dour of mind is by no means a source of accuracy 
.and precision; on the conti'ary, it jwodiuujs many 
ungiiarderl ('xjvressions, and prevents men of warm 
piety from forming their language by those rules 
which are jn'c(*ssary to render it clear, acijurate, 
and fii'oper ; it fre(juently dictates expressions and 
jdu'iises that are pompous and emphatic, but, at 
the same time, ulh'gorical and ambiguous; and 
leads pious and even sensible men to adopt un- 
couth and vulgar forms of speecih, employed by 
writers whose style is as low and barbarous us their 
intentions ai’C upright and pious, and whose prac- 
tical treatis<'s on religion and morality have no- 
thing I'ocommcndablc but the zeal and fen’our 
\vith whi(.*h tliey arc penned. P4?x’sons of this 
warm and enthusiastical turn fall with more faci- 
lity than any other set of men into the suspicion 
of heresy, on account of the ina(;curacy of their 
expressions. This many doctors found to bo 
true, by a disagreeable experience, during tlio 
coui-se of this century; but it was, in a more 
j>articular manner, the fate of Stephen Prteto- 
rius, minister of Solzwedel, and of John Arndt, 

Whose j>iety and virtue have rendered his memory 
precious to the friends of true religion. 

VOL. V. z 
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CENT, toriiis had, ko early as the preceding century, 

^y’*- composed ccitain treatises, designed to revive a 
PAKT *1. religion, and awaken in the minds 

of men a zeal for their future and eternal in- 
terests. These productions, whicJi were fre- 
(juently rcpuhlished during this centtiry, were 
liighly applauded by many, while, in the judg- 
ment of others, they abounded with expressions 
and sentiments, that were partly false, and partly 
adapted by their ambiguity to lead men itjlo 
error. It cannot be denied, that there are in 
the writings of Praetorius some impro[)er aiid un- 
guard(‘d expressicms, that may too easily deceive 
the ignorant and unwary, as also several marks 
of that credulity that bordei’s upon weakness ; 
but those who peruse his works with impartiality 
will be fully persuaded r'’ the uprightness of his 
intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of Arndt 
could not secure him from censure*. His famous 
book concerning true Christianity, which is still 
perused with the utmost pleasure* and edilication 
by many persems emine*nt for the sjinedity of their 
live.>8 and manners, mot with a warm and obsti- 
nate op])e)sition. Osiander, Rostius, anei e)lhe*r 
doeitors, inveighed tiguinst it noth e*xcessivc bit- 
terness, ]»reterided te» fmel in it various defee-ts, 
and alle‘geel, among other things, that its style* 
was irefected with the jargon of the Paracelsists, 
VVeigelians, and other Mystico-e'hemical phileese)- 
phers. It must, indeed, be aeknowleelgcd, that 
this eminent man, entertained a high disgust 
against the philosophy that, in his time, reigne'd 
in the schools, nor cun it be denied, that he had 
a high, perhaps an excessive degree e>f respee-t 
for the chemists, and an ill-placed confidence in 
their obscure decisions and pompous nud(*rtak- 
iiigs. — This led him sometimes into conversa- 
tion with those fantastic philosophers, who, by 
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tlie power and ministry of fire, pretended to un- cknt. 
fold bolii tlie secrets of nature and the mysteries 
of religion. But, notwithstanding tliis, he was ii. 
d«*e]ared exempt from any errors of moment by 
a mulfitude of grave and pious divines, among 
wliom were Egard, Dilger, Breler, Gerhard, and 
1 )orsehaiU8 ; and in the issue tlie censures and op- 
position of his advei’saries set'med rather to cast 
Ji new lustre on his reputation than to cover him 
with reproach [yj. 

We may place in the class, now under con- 
sideration, Valentine Weigelius, a minister of tho 
ebiireh of Zsc^opavia in Misnia; for though ho 
tlied in tho preceding century, yet it was in this 
that the greatest part of his writings were pTih- 
l.ished, and also C(‘nsured as erroneous and of a 
dangerous lenderniy. The scfiencc of chemistry, 

Avhieh at thin time was making sutth a rapid pro- 
gi'ess in Gernnany, proved; also detrimental to this 
ecclesiastic ; who, though in the main a man of 
probity and merit, neglected the paths of right 
j-eason, and chos(* rather to wander in the devious 
Avilds of a chimerical philosophy [z]. 

XL. There were a set of fanatics among the.t»rob Bah. 
Fjutherans, who, in tlie llightsof their enthusiasm, 

Ihr sui'passcd those no\/ mentionetl, and who had 
siutli a high notion of their oum abilities as to at- 
tempt melting down the present form of religion, 
an«l c.astirig a new system of piety after a model 
drawn from their wanton and invgular fancies ; 
it is with s<»me account of the princi]ml of these 
spiritual projectors that we shall conclude tho 


f//] s!pp Arnnidi Hist. Eoctes. et H*eit*tica, p. ii. iii». *viL cap. 
vi. ji. 940. — WtMKmaimi HiHlor. EccU?*. S;*»c. xvii. p. 1189. 
— (jotlof. IJalili. SrliarKii Siipplcmentum Hifttoriai Littsqitfi 
Armltiana*. Willem. 17:?7, iti Bvo. 

1^3 There is an am>ijnt of more aiQple than iii>- 

partial, ciiven hy AnioM. loc. cit. lib. xvii. cap. xvi.p. t088. 
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CENT, history of the Lutheran church during this cen- 

FAHT ir. visionary trihe we may 

place Jacob Behmen, a tailor at Gorlitz, who was 
rcmai’kablc for the multitude of his patrons and 
adverearies, and whom his admirers commonly 
called the German Theosophist. This man had 
a natural propensity towards the investigation of 
mysteries, and was fond of abstruse and intricate 
intpiiries of every kind ; and having, partly by 
books and partly by conversation with certain 
pliysicians [o], acquired some knowledge of the 
doctrine of Robert Fludd and the Rosecrucians, 
which was propagated in Germany with gi'cat 
ostentation during this centuiy, he struck out of 
the element of lire, by the succours of imagina- 
tion, a spc(5ies of theob much more obscure 
than the numbers of Pythagoras, ortho intrica- 
cies of Heraclitus. Some have bestowed higfi 
praises on this enthusiast, on account of his piety, 
integrity, and sincere love of truth and virtue; 
and ^ve sliall not pretend to contradict these im- 
comiunis. But such as carry their admiration of 
his doctrine so far as to honour him with the cha- 
racter of an inspired messenger of heaven, or even 
of a judicious and wise pliilosojdier, must be 
themstdv(‘s det^eived and blinded in a very high tlc- 
gree ; for never did there reign such obscurity and 
corjfusion in the writings of any mortal, as in the 
miserable produ(;tions of Jacob Behmen, which 
exhibit a motley mi.xtnre of chemical h‘rms, crud<> 
visions, and mystic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a disturbed and eccentric fancy, ho enter- 
tained the following chimerical notion : “ Tliat 
the divine grace operates by the same rules, and 
follows the same methods, that the divine jn-o- 
vidence observes in the natural world ; art d 


viz. Tobi&K Kober and Bahliazar WaUiitr. 
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that the minds of men are purged from their vices cent. 
and corruptions in the swne way that metals are 
purified from their ditiss end this maxim was */,' 
tlie principle of his fire theology. Behmeu had 
a considerable number of followers, in this cen* 
tiny, the most eminent of whom were John Lewis 
(liftlieil, John Angelas, Werdenbagen, Abraham 
iM'ankenberg, Theodore Tzetsch, Paul Felgen- 
haver, Quirinus, Kuhlman, John Jacob Zimmer.. 
man j and he has still many votai'ics and admirers 
even in our times. There was, indeed, a signal 
difference between his followers ; some of tlicm 
retained, notwithstanding their attachment to his 
extravagant sy.steni, a certoin degree of modera- 
tion and good sense ; othci's of them seemed en- 
tirely out of their wits, and by their frenzy excited 
tlie compassion of those who were the spectators 
of tludr conduct ; such were Kuhlman and Gich- 
tclius, the fomricr of whom was' burnt at Mos<xjw 
in the year lG8f ; but indeed, it may be affirmed 
in general, that none of the disciples or followers 
of llchnien, propagated his doctrine, or (x>n(luctcd 
themselves, in such a manner as to do honour 
either to their msister or to his cause in the judg- 
ment of the wise 


\Ji] It IS neftdlo'js to mention the writni-s wlio pmployctl Uioii 
pens in sieinmin^’ tJic tommt of BclimenV cnlliUHitistit, Hie 
works rtf tltis fniiatir: arp in every body’s bantlvS, and tbe books 
that were e<nn]»rt»o<l U) refute them are well known, and to be 
ftiuinl every where. All tliat has been sDcgcd in bis favour and 
tlefenre ba.s been carefully collecletl by Arnold, who is, f^ene- 
rally speaking, pccnliarly eloquent in the praises of those whom 
others treat with contempt. For an ,vcount of K uhlman. and bia 
unhaj)py fate, see the (German work, entitled Uii«chuld. Naidi* 
richt. a. 

jg,!?® llelmien, however, had the good fortune to meet with, 
ill our days, a warm advocate, and an induHtrious diaeiple, in 
•the late well -nmanim( hut gloomy visionary, Mr. William [..aw, 
who was, for many ycar^, preparing a editunft and 
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TVw; History of the LtUheran Church. 

XLI. Another class of persons, who deserve to 
he placed immediately aftcT Belimen, were they, 
whom a disordered brain persuaded that they were 
prophets sent from above, and that they were 
divinely inspired with the power of foretelling fu- 
ture events. A considerable number of these de- 
lirious fanatics arose during the coui’sc of this cen- 
tury ; and more especially at that juncture when 
the house of Austria was employed in maintaiu- 
iiig its powci’, in tin* en)pire, against the unit(‘il 
armies of Sweden, France, and Germany. It is 
remarkable enough, that the tribe of pretended 
propliets arid divinere is never more numesrous 
than at those criticsd and striking periods M’hen 
great revolutions are expc(*ted, or sudden and 
heavy calamities have haopened ; as such periods, 
and the scenes they exh 'it, inflame the imagina- 
tion of the fanatic, and maybe turned to llie pro- 
lit of the impostor. The most emiiK'iit of tluj 
ianatical proj»hels now under consideration, were 
Nicholas Drabicius, Christopher Kotter, Chri- 
stina Poniatovia, who found an eloquent de- 
fender and patron in .lohn Amos Coinenio ; not 
to mention Joachim Greulich, Anne Vetter, 
Maiy Froelich, George Hoichard, and several 
others, who audaciously assumed the same cha- 
racter. It is not necessary to enten* into a m<»re 
circumstantial detail of the history of this vision- 
ary tribe, since none of th('fn aros(‘. to such a de- 
gree of reputation and consetiuencc, as to occa- 
sion any considerable tumidts by their pre<lictions. 
It is sufficient, to have observed in general, that 
even in this century, there were among the Lu- 
therans certain crazy fanatics, who, under the 


lation of Ht'hmen’s wurkts, wlikk ho l<*ft hrliind Itim, itMtIv 
ilti* pnss, Biul whit h have been pubh?lied in iwo v(duiii(‘;» ito 
hU deeeiMie, N* 
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impulse of a disonlcred iTn.agination, assumed the cf,nt. 
character and authority of prophets sent from 
above to enlighten the world [c]. ,i‘ 

XLH. Jt will not, however, he improper to WyW 
nieutioji^ somewhat more circumstantially, the 
t^asc of those, who, though they did not arrive at w«i', 
that enormous height of folly that lca<ls men to 
pretend to divine inspiration, yet deceived them- I’iiui ’ 
selves and deluded others, by entertaining and^"^*"’’' 
]>ropagating the strang<!St fancies, and the most 
monstrous and impious al)surdities. Some time 
after the commencement of this century, Isaiah 
Stiefel and' Ezekiel Meth, inhabitants of Thu- 
ringia, were observed to throw out the most ex- 
traordinary and shocking expressions, while they 
spolvc of themselves and their religious attain- 
ments. These expressions, in the judgment t>f 
many, amounted to nothing less than attributing 
to th<;niselves, the divine glory and majesty, an<l 
thus implied a blasphemous, or rather a frenetiii, 
insult on the Supreme Ueing and his eternal Son. 

It is nevertheless 8car(;eiy credible, however iira- 
tional we may suppose them to have been, that 
th<‘s<‘ fanatics should have carried their pervei'so 
and absurd fan<;i<ts to such an amazing height ; 
and it would ]>erhaps be more agreeable both to 
truth and charity to suppose, that they had imi- 

[rj Arn<»l<l is to be eommoiided for uf* an arruvafe col- 

Ifclion of tlie traiisactioTO} niul visions of thoHo I'nthu'siasts^ in I lie 
iliinl luid fourlb part?* of bis flistofy of [lenities ; tiiiice tbu^e who 
are dchirons fkf full informfitlon in tbb niattiu* may easily set*, by 
consulting tfiis historian, that ibe pretended retflations of these 
pro|du*t« were no more iban ifie pliaiitoms of a (ILscwdered irnafri- 
natiom A certain pious 1ml itrnorant iifan, iiaintul Benedict 
Babiisen, \\'bo was n native of Holstein, atid lived at AniHtenlam 
about the initldlo of the last century, was ho delighted with the 
i^Titiiiffs and predictions of tla^e. fiiiiatics, that be c/>llectecl them 
< areful!y, and publisju'd them, (t) the year 1070, a catalogue of 
Ids library wns priTued ut Ainslerdatn, which was full of chemical 
ainl fanatical hooks. 
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CKNT. tated the pompous and turgid language of the 
SK T* n. “1 ®ucl» an extravagant manner, as 

iMHi /I. S‘y® occasion to the heavy accusation above 
mentioned. Considering the matter evemin this 
candid and charitable liglit, we may seo^^by their 
examples how much the constant perusal of the 
writings of the Mystics is adaipted to shed dark- 
ness, delusion, and folly into the imagination of 
weak and ignorant men [d], Tlie reveries of 
Paul Nagel, professor of divinity at Leipsic, 
were highly absurd, but (»f a much less pernicious 
tendency tlian these already mentioned. Ti)is 
prophetic dreamer, who had received a light 
tincture of n)athcmatical knowledge, {n’otendod 
to see, in the }>osition of the stars, the events that 
were to happen in churcli and state ; and, from 
a view of these celestial hv >ies, for<?told, in a more 
particular manner, the erection of a new and most 
holy kingdom in which Christ should reign here 
upon earth [r], 

ciimtinn XLIII. Christian Hoburg, a native of Lunen- 
^ bf a turbulent and inennstant spirit, 
u.wUing, and not more remarkable for his violence thaii 
s.^o,,bo. dupli<;ily, threw out the most hitter re- 

proaches and invectives against the whole Lutlie. 
ran church u'ithout exception [./'], and tla-rehy 
involved himself in various perplexities. He de- 
ceived,, indeed, the multitude a long lime, by his 
dissimulation and hypocrisy; ami by a series of 
frauds, w'hieh he undoubtedly looked upon us 
lawful, he disguised so well his true character that 

fff] See Arni)lcl, Ilistoiui Ecclcs. ct j*. iii. cap. iv. p, 

— 1 tKiina.siiJs, in Im 8 Gtrman u'cirk untitled, Historie du Wei- 
i'lieit and Narrlieit, vol. i. p. iii. p. 150, 

(el .\rnol<l, loc. rit- p. iii. eap. v. p. ,55,— Andr. Caroli Me- 
tiioi'.iliiliii I'.eficsia!, .Sa'r, wii. para i. lil>. iii. rap. iv. j>. .51. {. 

I,/ 1 lloUmg, in Mime «if llii, petulant and M,itii-i<'.d iV'iiiiti;-, 
a 'Sinned the names ol liUas I’rasiorius and lieiiurn Bau 
maun. 
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hn appeared to many, and especially to persons of 
a candid and charitable turn, much less coii- 
ten){^ible than be was in reality ; and though the 
acrinmiy and violence of his proceedings were 
condeiiWdj.yet they were supposed to be direct- 
ed, not aga^iidj^cligion itself, nut against the li- 
centiousness aiuhyices of its professors, and parti- 
cularly of its minfciters. At. length, however, the 
mask fell from tllfe face of this hypocrite, who be- 
came an object of general indignation and con- 
tempt, and, dcseiting tlie communion of the Lu- 
theran church, wpit over to the Mennonites [//]. 
There wtis a stming resenddance between this 
petulent railor arul Frederi<ik IJrcckling ; the 
latter, howesvor, surpassed even the lbrnn‘r in im- 
pi'.luosity and malignity, llrcckling had b«*en 
pastor first in the duchy of Holstein, and after- 
wards at Swell, a city in the United Proviiic.(>s, 
where he was deposed from his ministry, and lived 
a great many years aft<!r without being attached 
to any religious sect or community. There are 
several of his writings still extant, wbi(;h, indeed, 
recommend warmly the practice of piety and vir- 
tue, and seem to express the most implacable ub- 
hoirence of vicious persons and licentious man- 
ners; and yet, at the same time, they demon- 
strate i)lainly tliat their author was destitute ol’ 
that charity, prudenee, meekness, putioTic#, and 
love of truth, wliich are the essential and fmida- 
mental virtues of a real Christian [4]. It is im- 


[//] Aniultl, ]t>r. f it. p. iii, cap. xiii. p. 1;5 () — AihIi- Caroli, 
lor- cit. vol. i. lOf).’) — Jo. HomlMjck, *^umiria Contiovcr?*. p. 

— Mollcri Ciinltria Litioata, tom. ii. p. 337. 

[4] Arimld ha** piven an accoiinl of in Inw Ili.Hforia 

I'ATlcsiastica ct Jl.crrt, pars iii. p. 148, and p»rs iv, p. 1103. hr 
li.'Ls also pFj}»lf#slicil soino of his writinsTfl (p. 1110), which Mini- 
< i.otily ihoiion^niitr th** iiioiruhii ity and (•xidiorancc of hli fanes’, 
'lilt!!#* IS a jiaiinnKu a*‘comt|i of tld-s tlcvcnniijd pablt>l given i»v 
Molleiut., in in'; Ciinhiiu l.itciata, Umu liiv p. 
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t'l'.NT. «JouJ)tO(lly a just matter of surprise, tliat these 
xMi. vehement declaimers against the established roli- 
vAi'i ii! ministers, wlio pretend to be so iJ'incli 

more sagacious and sharp-sighted then thei^" bre- 
thren, do not perceive a truth, wh'cb-the most 
. simple may learn irorn daily obs"?'%tion ; even 
that nothing is more odious muj* disgusting than 
an angry, petiilanl, and violeift reformer, who 
comes to heal the disorders of a community, 
armed, us it were, with fire and sword, with me- 
naces and tei'rors. It is also to We wondered, that 
these men arc not aware of anof'ier consideration 
equally obvious, namely, that it Is scarcely I'redi- 
ble, that a sjiiritual physician will cure another 
with entire success of the disorders under which 
he himself is known to hd'our. 

(h>org(‘ Laurence Seid ubecher, pastor at Eis- 
field in Saxony, adopted himself, and propagated 
among the multitude, the docti’ine of tlie Mil- 
lenniiirn or thousand years reign of Christ upon 
earth ; a iloctrine which scanudy ever gains ad- 
mittance. but in ilisordered brains, and rarely pro- 
duces any other fruits than incoherent dreani.s 
and idle visions. Seidenbeiher was censured on 
account of this doctrine, and deposed from his 
pastoral charge [<]. 

ai.,.».n XLIV. It would be superfluous to name the 
other'funalies that des(>rve a place in tin; class 
now before us, since they almost all laboureil 
under tlu^ same disorder, and the uniformity of 
their sentiments and conduct was so pcj'fcct, that 
the history of one, a few instances excepted, may, 
in a great mt'usure, be considered as the history 
of them all. We sludl therefore conclude this 
crazy list with a short account of the very worst 


if'] Thm' w a ciiriiinstaruial account of Uiis luan civen hy 
.VIU, Mmio Ver|>o«rten, iti his Coiilui(*ntat. dc \"ila ct lu^iilutU 
(J. Iy iSl’idr.uhcchcni Gedaiii, 1731), Ito. 
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*»f the whole tribe, Martin Seideliiis, a native of cf.nt. 
Silesia, wlio endeavourotl to form a sect in Po~ 
landiowards the conclusion of the preceding ecu- 
tnryX'(^ t'omineueoinent of this, but could 
not find* IbUJwei’s, even among the Soeinians ; so 
wild were hi^«i«icws, and so extravagant his no- 
tions. This auXicious adventurer in religious 
novelties wsis of Opinion, that God had, indeed, 
promised a SavicVir or Messiah to the Jen's ; but 
that this 'Messialy had never appeared, and never 
would apj)ear, ot) account oi'the sins of the .huvish 
peojde, which lymlen'd tliem un\vorthy of this 
great, deliverer. From h<;nc*! he concluded that 
it u'as <*rroneous to look upon Clirist as the Mes- 
siah ; that the only othce of .Jesus Avas, to inter- 
pret and republish (he law of nature, that had 
been perverted and obscured by the vi<‘.«‘s, Cf)r- 
ruptions, and ignoramr of men ; and that the • 
whole duty of men, and all the obligations of re- 
ligion, Avere fulfilled by an obedience to this law, 
republished and explaine<I by Jesus Christ. To 
render this tloetrine more defiomihle aiid specrious, 
or, at least, to get rid of a multitu<ie of arginnents 
and exju'css declarations that might he drawn I'roin 
the holy Scriptures to jwovc its absurdity, he 
boldly n'jected all the Ixxiks of the N(nv Testa- 
ment. Tlie snmll mimher of disciples, that adopt- 
ed the fancies of this intrepid innovator, AA'cre de- 
noujinated semi-judaizers [h']. Had he appcarc'd 
in tmr tij|nes,*l«: would J»avc given Icssolf’cni^e than 
at the period in Avhich he -for, II aa'c <'xcept 

his singular notion eoncerning tlu! Messiah, his 
doctriiH' was such as Avould at present he highly 
agreeable to many pemms in Great liri tain, Hol- 
land, and otlK.T e(tuutrie8 [/]. 

[4 ^ /liltiiori Ilitsforia Crypto- SHcinihiirii 

fVIioi vol, t. p. 

Hi ;in‘ iimrh ul a los*j in know what Dr. Mo- 
Aiitiin by this msluuatiun, •Hs aino the pofsoii'^ In' lias 
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CHAPTER II. ^ 

T/te History of the Reformed 

('KNT. I. Jt has been already observ/d, that the Re- 
swT! n. church, considered in tju* most cornpre- 

l ARi- II. hensive sense of that term, as |oriniiig a whole. 

composed of a Rrcat variety o. parts, is rather 
Tho limits uiiitcd by the principles of moifCration and frii- 
*'‘^*'**^^ charity, than by a p(‘rf<wt uniformity in 
doctrine, discipline, and worsbi|>. It will, tliere- 
teiidfd. hire, be propt'r to take, first a view of those events 
that related to this great body collectively coiisi- 
ilered ; and afterwards to enter into a detail of 
the most memorable occ( ■ renees that hapjioned 
in the particular cointnuuiiies of which it is com- 
posed. The principal ui-eessions it received dm'- 
ing this century have sdready been mentioned, 
when, in tin* history of the Lutheran church, we 
related the (dianges and coinmolions tliat hap- 

I ieneil in tho principalities of Ihvssia and Branden- 
)urg [w/]. These, however, wt're not the only 
changes that took place in favour of the Reformed 


in vipw ; for, »ni tlio one Iiand, it is mifflcifnlly pvidi'nt tfiat Lo 
nuiTiot intian flu* DcmsIh; anti oil tlip othor, wt; know of no ilfno- 
niination of Christians, who boltlly ri‘jt‘ft all tlip liooks of tho Now 
Testarnont. Our author prohnhJy meant that thjj part of Soiilor.H 
dw'triiH' whvrh roprostuits ChriHt/s mission as only designed to re- 
piihlish and iiiteiprct the law of naturt', and the whole rellirioiiM 
and inonil duty of man, as consistini; in an ohcdicnee to this law, 
would havt* heen well received by many personw in Great Britain 
and Tltdhmd ; Ipit be shoultl hare said so; nothing requires sur}i 
precision as accusations. 

[;//] Sec section ii. part ii. cliap. i. sect. i. ii. wluue the His^ 
tory of file Liitlienin Church coininence.s with an arcoum of the 
loss that church sustained by tlie secession of iMaurice. laruljrrave 
of Hcms* ChssoI, and John Sigisiiiund, elecutr of Braiidcnhurg, 
who citihiai fd solemnly the doctrine of the Beltunied chuich, the 
fonin i iif and the laitei in IGli. 
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cljurcli. Its doctrine was embraced, alxiut the cent. 
<!ominencement of tliis century, by AdoJjdius, 
duke of Holstein, and it was naturally expected, pakt n. 
that ibe subjects would follow the example of their 
prince'; buti^this expectation was disappointed by 
the death "'f Adolphus, in the year Kild [wj, 

Henry, duke di >^axony, withdrew also from the 
communion of tlV Lutherans, in whose religious 
])rineiples he hafl been educated : and in the 
year l(i8S, embraced the doctrine of the Reform- 
ed church at Ddfesau', in conse(|uence, as some 
allege, of the solicitations of his duelu'ss In 
Denmark, about- the Ix'ginning of this century, 
there were still a consi<h*rable niunlx'r of })ersons 
whonsecretly esj»oused tin; sentiments of that 
church, and more espe<xally could never reconcile 
themselves to the Lutheran do<rtvine of Christ’s 
bodily pr(;soru!e with the sa<;ranient of tlic cucha- 
rist. They were confirmed in their attachnmnt to 
the ten<'ts of the Refonried by H«‘mmingiu8, and 
the other followere of M<.‘lancthon, wliose secret 
ministry and public writings were attended with 
considerable success. Tlie fa<;e of thirigs, how- 
ever, changed ; and the Reformed in Denmark 
saw their expectations vanish, and their credit 
sink, in the year Itil t, when Canut, Bishop (»f 
Ciottenbui’g, who had given too plain intimations 


[;/j Jo. Moliori Introd. nd Ilistor. C!iorHone‘<i Ciinhnc:/*, p. ii. 
|), 10] — Erir, I’ontoppidniii Annal<*« KccloKia* Dauira* Diplo- 
Triatu’i. I.mi. iii, p. 091, 

Td] St*B IMotdiii Stdmir Di‘<p- ThoolviV- p. 
duKti of Saxony puMisthi’d ihu world a ( ’imfcs'-'ion of liia 
IVith, rontaininj;^ llio n>aRORS of lii.s i liunij:!*. 'I’liis 
whirh the di vinos of Lr‘ip^i^k wito ohlioiMl hy a puhiir ordor 
to refute*, was <h!ft*ndiH) np:ainst their iiltarks hy ilu* Ifanied 
Isaac do Bt^nusohre, at tlmt time p{iat4>r at Mapr<h’buiXi hi a 
book, entitled, ‘‘ Defense do la Dottirinc dcs lUforfiMVa, nl 
on partindicr de la Confeswoo do S. A. S. lo Due 

Henry de Saxo, contro un Litre compose par hi Faculty do 
Thoolo^io ii Leip^ic. MagdeU. HiOl*/' in Svo. 
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CKST. of liis jn’opf'nsity to the doctrine^s of Calvin, 

(lo|)viv(‘<l of hin opisoopal dignity [//]. Thepro- 
Ii of the lleforniod religion in Africa. .Asia, 

and America, is almndanlly known ; it was (ikiried 
into these distant regions by tfic and 

Dutch «‘uiigrants, who formed sell^*'.iien1s there 
for the purposes of commerce, ap'd" lomided flour- 
ishing churches in the variouSj proviiutes when* 
tlu'y fixed their hahitalions. .It is also knoM’ii, 
that in several places where tjulheranism was 
estahlislu'd, the I’reneh, (d’rili^an, and British 
inenilx'rs of tlie llcforincd chui*ch were allowed 
tlie free exercise of their religion. 

TIh' <lcclin© n. Of all the calamities that tended to dimi- 
'it'il'inned hittucnce, and ('ciipse tlu* lustre, ^ the 

nhurcii in Hofornu'd church, none was more dismal in its 
<>i reumstane.es, and nuu unhappy in its efleds, 
than the deplorable fate ■ •f that clmreh in France. 
From the time of the nceiission of Henry IV. to 
tlu* throne of that kingdom, the Reformed church 
liad aetpiired the form of a body-politic [7]. Its 
luemln'i's were endowed with considerable privi- 
leges ; they wen^ also secure<l against insults of 
cv<*ry kind liy a solemn (!dict, and were posse.ssi'd 
of several fortified places, particularly the strong 
city of Roclu'lle ; in which, to render their secu- 
rity still more complete, they were allowed to have 
their own garrisons. This body-politic was not, 
indeed, always under the influence and direction 
of leaders eminent for their prudence, or distin- 
guished by their permanent attachment to the 
interests of tlu* crou'ii, and the person of the so- 
vereign. Truth and candour oblige us to acknow- 
ledge, that tlu* Reformed (conducted tlM*mselves, 
on some occtvsions, in a manner inconsistent with 
the demands of a regular subordination. Some- 


r Pontoppidan, Aniiat. Ecclos. Danicae, lorn. iii. jk f)!)5. 
Lvd loiperium in imperio, t, e. an einpirp witltin an empire. 
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times, amidst tl»e broils and tumults of faction, cknt. 
they joined the parties that opposed the govern- 
incut; at t>thers, they took important st<jps with- pA„.|’ 
out the king’s a])prohation or eousent ; na)% they 
went so fimVis to solieit, moi'c tlian once, without 
So iu" ‘lisguising their measures, the alliance 

and friendship of England and Holland, and 
formed views, which, at least in appearantie, were 
scarcely consistent with the traiuiuillity of the 
kingdom, nor with a proper respect for tlu' au- 
thority of its mt-narch. Hence the contests and 
civil broils that arose in the year 1021, and sub- 
sisted long, between Lewis XHl. and his protest- 
ant sidyects ; and hence the severe and despotic 
maxim of Kichlii'u, the Ih’st minister of that 
monarch, that the kingdom of France could never 
enjoy the su'cets of peace, nor the satisfuclion that 
is founded ui»on the assurance of public safety, 
before the IVotestanls were deprived of their 
towns and strong-1 lolds, and before their rights 
and privilegi's, together with their <TA;]esiasticid 
polity, were crushed to piciies, and totally sup- 
pressed. This hauglity minister, afti'r many violent 
efforts and hard struggles, obtained, at length, his 
purpose; for, in the year l(i2H, the town of llo- 
chelle, the (liicf bulwark of the Reformed inlei'est 
in France, was taken, after a long and ililhcult 
siege, and annexed to tlie crown. From this fatal 
event the Reformed party in France, defencidcss 
and naked, dates its decline ; since, after the re- 
duction of their chief I'ity, thev had no other re- 
source than the pure clenuMicy .tnil generosity of 
their sovereign [r]. Tliose who judge of the rc- 


[r^ Lo Clerc, Vie <lr» Cardinal Kichlnni, lorn. i. p. 69*77. 
177. 199. 269, — Ln Hintoirp cIp Louis XIII. tom. iii. p. 

(>76. tom. iv. p. 1. and thr follf)\riiip voliiiiies. Spo aUo tho Me- 
moirs of Sully (the friend and eotiHident of Henry iVj^who, 
Uioujrh a Protestaut, acknowledges frajikly the critjuns of his party), 
voL iii, iv, v. 
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CENT, diictioii of this place by the maxims of civil policy, 
consideml the conduct of the French court as cu- 
i*Ait r il. <'<>nsistent with the principles both of wisdom 
and justice ; since nothing can be more detri- 
mcTital to the tranquillity .and safety c6‘ the nation, 
than a body politic erected in its Inwom, indepen- 
d<mt on the supreme authority of the state, and 
s«‘cured against its influence or inspection by an 
external forex;. And had the Frencli monarch, 
satisfied ^vith de[)riving the Protestants of their 
strong holds, continue<i to maintain them in the 
possession of that liberty of conscience, and that 
free exercise of their religion, for which they had 
shod so much blood, and to the enjoyment of 
which their eminent services to the house of Bour- 
bon had given them such a fair and illustrious 
title, it is highly probable they would have home 
with patience this infrudion of their privileges, 
and the loss of that liberty that had been conlirin- 
ed to them by the most solemn edicts. 

The injuri. JH. Btit th(5 (!ourt of J'Vanco, and the despotic 
tyraimfcai vicws of its minister, wci'c not satisfied with this 
tri«iii>«iit 8U(x;(‘.ss. Having destnyed that form of civil 
polity that had been annexed to the Refonnetl 
Ku'iidi ‘ church as a .security for the maintenance of its 
religious ])rivilege8, and was afterwards considered 
as detrimental to the supreme authority of the 
state, they nnu'eeded still fui tber, and, regardh'ss 
hf the royal faith, confirmed by the most solemn 
declarations, perfidiously invaded those privileges 
of the thureh that were mi'rely of a spiritual and 
religious nature. At first, the court and the mi- 
nisters of its tyranny put in practice all the arts 
of insinuation and persuasion, in order to gain 
over the heads of the Reformed chm’ch, and the 
more learned and celebrated ministers of that 
communion. Pathetic exhortations, allui'ing pro- 
mises, artful interpretations of those doctrines of 
j)opery that were most disagreeable to the Protest- 
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ants ; in a word, every insidious method was em- cknt. 
]>Ioyed to conquer tlicir aversion to the church 
of Rome. Richelieu e.xhausted all the resources 
of his dexterity and artiticc, and put into exc* v^y^/ 
ciition, with the most industrious assiduity, all tlie 
means that he thought the most adapted to se- 
duce the Protestants into the Romish communion. 

When all these stratagems wei*e observed to pro- 
duce little or no effect, barbarity and violence 
were cmjdoyed to extirpate and destroy a set of 
men, whom mean pci*fidy could not seduce, and 
u'hom weaJv ai'gumcnts were insufliinent to con- 
vince. The most iiilinman laws that the blind 
rage of bigotry could dictate, the most opiiressive 
measures that the ingenious efforts of malice could 
invent, were put in exeiaition to damp the cou- 
rjige <»f a party that were heeome odious by their 
resolute adhcnuicc to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and to bring them by force under the 
yoke of Rome. Tin; bnuicli bishojis tlistinguisheil 
themselves by their intcmjjcrale and uncliristian 
zeal in this horrid scene ol' piu’seeution and cru- 
elty ; many of the I*rot(*slants sunk under the 
freight of despotic oppression, and yielded up their 
iaith to armed legions, that were sent to convert 
them ; several lied from the slorni, and deserteil 
their families, their friends, and their country j and 
by far the greatest part peifievered, with u noble 
and heroic constancy, in the purity of that reli- 
gion, which their ancestors .had dcliv<‘red, and 
liappily separated, from the manifold superstitions 
of a <x>rrupt and idolatrous jilmrch. 

IV. When at length every method which arti- xiic edift 
fice or perfidy could invent had been practised 
vain against the I'l-otestauts under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. the bishops and Jtssuits, whose coun- 
sels bad a peculiar inmtence in the cabinet of that 
prince*, judged it necessary to extirpate, by fire 
and sword, tliis resolute people, and thus to ruin, 

VOL. V. A A 
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as it were by one mortal blow, the ca^se of the 
Reformation in France. Their insidious argu- 
ments and impoiTunate solicitations had such an 
effect upon the weak and credulous mind of Lewis, 
that, in the year 1(185, trampling on the most 
solemn obligations, and regardless of all lavrs, hu- 
man and divine, he revoked the edi(!t of Nantes, 
and thereby deprived the Protiistants of the liberty 
of serving God according to their conscicnci's. 
This revo<!ation was accompanied, indeed, with 
the. applause of Rome, but it excited the indigna- 
tion even of many Roman Catliolies, whose bi- 
gotry hiul not effaced or suspended, on this oc- 
casion, their natural sentiments of generosity 
and justice. It was, rnortfovei’, followed by a 
measure still more t}Tannical and shocking, even 
an express order, add? <sed to all the Reformed 
churches, to embrace the Romish faith. The 
consequences of this cruel and unrightirous pro- 
ceeding were highly detrimental to the true in- 
terests and the real prosperity t)f the French 
nation [.v], by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
sioned among the Protestants, who sought, in 
various parts of Europe, that religious liberty, and 
that humane treatment, which their mother-conn- 
try had so cruelly refused them. Those among 
them, whom the vigilance of tbeir enemies guarded 
80 closely as to prevent their flight, were ex- 
posed to the brutal rage of an unrelenting sol- 


Seo die life of Isaac Beausoiira (composed by the in- 
genious Arniaml do la Chapello, in French, and ^^llbj(>iaed to 
BcBU9ohre’»< UeinarqnoM Historique^?, Critiques, et Fliiloloj^quoa 
sur Ip Nouveau Testament), p. 

Some late hireling writers employed hy thi* Jttsuits have 
Iveen audacious enough to plead the cause of the UovocalioH of 
the edict of Nantes, But it must observed, to tin* honour 
of the French nation, that these impotent attempts, u> justify 
the tneasurea of a persecuting and unrtdenting priesthood, hav(* 
t>een treated almost univeri^ly at Faria with imligimtion and 
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diery, ai^ were assailed by every barbaroas form cent. 
of persecution that could be adapted to saMue 
their courage, exhaust their patience, and tlius pj^rt h. 
engage them to a feigned and extemiU profession WyW 
of popeiy, whidi in their consciences they beheld 
witii the utmost aversion and disgust. This cry- 
ing act of perfidy and injustice in a prince, who 
on other occasions gave evident proofs of bis ge- 
nerosity and cqtiity, is sufficient to show, in their 
true and genuine coloui's, the spirit of the Ifomish 
church and of the Roman pontiffs, and the man- 
ner in which they stand affected to those whom 
they consider as .hoi’ctics. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to convince the impartial and atti'Htivc ob- 
server, that the mt>st solemn oaths, and the most 
sacr(;d treaties, are never looked upon by this 
church and its pontiffs as respectable ami obliga- 
tory, when the violation of them may contribute to 
advance their interests, ortoacconjplishtheirvicws. 

V. The Waldenses, who lived in the valleys of;i'iic#uflVr- 
Piedniont, and had embraced the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the church of Geneva, were ni»f» ?«>- 
oppressed and persecuted, in the most barbarous 
and inhuman manner, during the gi'catest part of nate. 
this century, by the miuislei's of Rome. This 
persecution was carried on with peculiar marks 

ronU'mpt. They who ore desirouH of seeing a true stale of tlio 
lossoM the I'rench nation suHtained, by the revocation of t!ie fannoiis 
edict now mentioned, have only to consult the curious and uu- 
theiitic account of the state of that. tiutioii> taken from ineinoriaLs 
drawn up by tlie intendants of the* several provinces, for I fie use 
of tile Duko of Bui*g«ndy, and published in ifio year 1727, in two 
volumes in folio, under tlio following title : ICtat de la I'lance, 
extrait par M. le Comte dc BouIainvillierH, des Memoire.s dres«(H>s 
par les Intcridans du Royauine, par TOrdre du Koi l.ouis XIV. 
a la Solicitation du Due fie Bourgogne. See also Voltaire, Sur 
la Tolerance, p. 41- and 201, And, for an account of the con- 
duct of the Frond) court towards the Protestants at that dtsmat 
period, see the incomparable meinoriai of the learned and pious 
Claude, entitled, Plauites des Protestaus de France^ p* 12-^5, 
edit, of Cologn. 
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CENT, of rage and enormity in the years 1655, 1686, 
and l6y6, and seemed to portend nothing les.s 
PAin" ii! f**'‘*'*^‘ destruction and entire extinction of 

j that unhappy nation r<3* The most horrid scenes 
of violence and bloodshed were exhibited on this 
theatre of papal tymuny ; and the small nundxu’s 
of the Waldenses that survived them, are indebte<l 
for their existence and suppml, ]>recarious and 
uncertain as it is, to the t*.ontinnal intercession 
made for them by tl>e English and Dutch govern- 
ments, and also by the Swiss cantons, who never 
cease to solicit the clemency of the Duke of Savoy 
in thcnr belmlf. 

The church of the Palatinate, wbicih had been 
long at the liead of the llelbrmod cdiurchcis in 
(Germany, declined apace from the y<‘ar 1685, 
Avhen a lloman Catbolii orince was rai.sed to that 
electorate. This decd.'Ui IxM^ame at bnigth so 
great, that instead of bt'ing the* lirsl, it was the 
least considerabh? of all the Predestant assendjlies 
in that country. 

Tiieitatcof VI. The eminent and illustrious figure that the 
vhUo«»"hy pi'hicipal members of the Reformed church made in 
in iiie lie. the learned world is too well known, and the repu- 
rbuKh tation they acnuii'cd, by a successful ap|)liciition to 
the various branches of lit(*rature and sciimce, is 
too well establi^hed, to reipiire our entering in(o 
a eireuinstantiul didail of that mutter. We shall 


[<] Ilistoirp Genoralo dos Vaudoisofi, p. li. c. 

vi. p. 7ri. — lliNtoirp EcrlosiaNt. tit'w Ee^lisp^ Vaudoisp.^, rlu 
xlix, p. — Thpre is a partiviiJar hi.dtory ot’llie pprsf*cution kuJ- 
fiTpd by tlii'sp \jpiitnM of papal ciuelty in tin* 5 ’par KiHd, whirb 
was pnblishfd in 8 vo. nt Kottordani in tlio ypar iG 88 , 

Spp uIm) a painpliloU ontillpd, An aevount t>f tbe Into 
PtM’spputions of tlio VVaUlpnsps by ilip duke of Savoy and the 
ErpiK’h King in the year JG 8 (>, pulilislipd at O.vIVnd in 4r(), in 
l<>K 8 . See likewise a particular dotail tlu* lunprifs entiured 
by these uiifortunatP objects of pa]nd pprspcutlon in the years 
1GG2, IG63, and rtdiitetl by Peter Boyt t; in bis bih- 
tojy of die VaudoiK, cb. 12 — 21. p. 72, tu-* 
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;ilso pass m silence tlio names of those celebrated 
men who have ac«]aired immortal fame by their 
writings, and transmitted their eminent useful- 
ness to succeeding times in their learned and pious 
productions. Out <»f the lai'ge list of tiu'se famous 
authors, that adorned the Reformed church, it 
would be difficult to s<‘loct the most eminent ; and 
this is a sufficient reason for our silence [jf]. The 
supreme giiide and legislator of those that applied 
themselves to the study of philosophy had been 
Aristotle, who for a long time reigned unrival- 
le,<t in the Reforined as well as in the Lutheran 
schools ; and was oxhihited, in both, not in his 
natui'al and genuiiu* aspect, hut in the moth'}' and 
ntjcouth form in which he had been tlressed up 
by tlie seliolasli<“- doctors. Rut when Classenm 
and Des Cartes ajipearod, the Stagirite began to 
♦lecline, and his fame and authority diminished 
gradually from day to day. Among the Fnmch 
and Dutch, many adopted the Cartesian philoso- 


[?/] The list of tlie rniiiioiit divinoH anil men of learninej 
timt wm* oniiimcnis lt» tlu* ReloniuHl church in the KcveiiicfMuh 
rt'iiiury, iiitlocd cMnuncly aM|tli*. Amonpf tlioKC that adonu‘(l 
(ircui Hiiiain, \vc alica\s rciuernbcr, with peculiar \Tn<n*a- 
tioii, iht* iiHMiorial iiinncs of Newton, I*nrrow, Ciidworth, Ihtylc. 
C'ltilliUL'wo'.'th, Usher, Jiedell, Hall. Pocock, hell, Lifrlitfonl, 
Hatuinoitd, Ualviiuy, Walton, Baxter, Pearson, StilllnKlleel. Mede, 
Parker, Outlined, Burnet, TiIlot«on, anti nuiny otliers well known 
in iho liteinry world. In Germany? we iind I’areus, Scullet, 
luhriciii^ IVl.ir^Mis, and }h*rfriiJ'». In Swir/eilanrl and 

Geneva, Ilo^pinian, the two Buvtorhi, Hottinj^er. f leidey^i'r, and 
Turreiin. In the clmrchc'i a?ul atTadefiiies of Holland, we meet 
with the hdlowinp learned divines: Drusiii®, Aiuatna, (loinar, 
IBvet, C'loppenhtiri', Vtwsius, Cocceius, Vfjetiiis, Des MarotH, 
Heidaiu Mominii, Bunnau, Witticliiiis, Iloorniteek, the Sj>aii- 
lieirnH, Le Moyin*, J)c Mastrichl, ami othoris, Aniont:^ tin? Fr(?iirii 
doctors, wo may reckon (’amoron, Ciiamier, I))i Moulin, Mestro- 
/at, Biondel, Drelincourf, Duille, Amyitiut, the two Cappidn, Dc 
fa Plficc, (iainstole, C'loy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajon? Bochait, 
('laiido, Ali^, Jiiiieu, Ba'^na^'o, Ahbadie. BGausohrey Lcnfaiit, 
Martin, Dos V^i^iioks. hi\ 


CKNT. 
XVH. 
SECT. ir. 
i>AU'r fr. 
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CBNT. i>liy at its first dawn ; and a considerable number 
of the English embraced the principles of Gas- 
rAiir ii! sendi, and were singularly pleased with his pru- 
dent and candid manner of investigating truth. 
The Aristotelians every where, and more espe- 
cially in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this re- 
volution in the philosophical world, and set them- 
selves, with iill their vigour, to oppose its progress. 
They endeavoured to persuade the people, that 
the cause of truth arid religion must suffer consi- 
derably by the efforts that were made to dethrone 
Aristotle, and bring into disrepute the doctrine of 
his interpretei's ; but the principal cause of their 
anxiety and zeal was the apprehension of losing 
their places in the public schools ; a thought which 
they could not bcarwiO anydegrecof patience [w]. 
However, the powerful lustre of truth, which un- 
folded daily more and more its engaging charms, 
and the love of liberty, which had been held in 
chains by ptm'patetic tyranny, obliged this obsti- 
nate sect to yield, and reduced them to silence ; 
and hence it is that the doctors of the Reformed 
church cany on, at this day, their philosophical 
inquiri(is with the same freedom that is observable 
among the Lutherans. It may, indeed, be a 
question with sonic, whether Aristotle be not even 
yet secretly revered in some of the English uni- 
versities. It is at least certain, that, although un- 
der tin* government of Charles II. and the tw'o 
succeeding reigns, the mathematical philosophy 
had made a most extensive progi’oss in Great 
Britain, there were, nevertheless, both at Oxford 
and Qiinbridge, some doctors who preferred the 
ancient system of the schools before the new dia- 
eoveries now under consideration, 
iiitoriirr- VII. All the interpretei's and cxpositoi’s of 
r scripture tliat niadeafigurcinthe Reformed church 

sLm)- 

[m'J Sec BaiDct) ^'ic ilc Des t'artcs; ptahim. 
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i&bout the commencement of this (xnitury, followed cknt. 
scrupulously the method of Calvin in their illus- 
trations of tlie sacred writings, and unfolded the pAftr «. 
true and natural signification of the words of scrip- 
ture, witliout perplexing their brains to find out 
deep mysteries in plain expressions, or to force, 
by the inventive efTmls of fancy, a variety of sin- 
gular notions from the metaphorical language that 
is frequently used by the inspired writers. This 
universal attachment to the method of Calvin was, 
indeed, considerably diminished in process of time, 
by the ensdit and inlluence of two celebrated com- 
mentaUirs, who struck out new paths in the sphere 
of sacred criticism. These were Hugo Grotius, 
and John Cocceius. The former departed lessfrom 
the manner of interpretation generally received 
than the latter. Like Calvin, he followed in his 
cotmnenlavies, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the literal and obvions signification of the 
words employed by the sacred writers ; but he dif- 
fered considerably from that great man in his man- 
ner of exjdaining the predictions of the prophets. 

The hypothesis of Grotius, relating to that im- 
portant subject, amounts to this : “ That the 
pre<li(!tions of the ancient prophets were all ac- 
complislu'd in the events to which they directly 
}»ointcd before the. coming of Christ; and that 
therefor/' the natui’al and obvious sense of th<* words 
and plirases in which they w’cre delivered does not 
terminate in our blessed Lord ; but that in certain 
of these predictions, and more espbcially in those 
which the writers of the New Testament apjdy to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal and obvious sig- 
nification, a hidden and mysterious sense, that lies 
concealed under the external mask of certain per- 
sons, certain events, and certain actions, which aro 
representatives of the person, ministry, aufferiligs, 
and merits of the Sou of God.” 
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CENT. The method of Cocccius was entirely different 
xvn. Jle looked upon the whole history of 

rA KT 11^ the Old Testament as a pci’jictual and uninteniipted 
representation or mirror of the history of the divine 
Saviour, and of tlie (Christian church ; be main- 
tained, moreover, that all the prophesies have a 
literal and direct relation to Christ ; and he finish- 
ed his romantic sysUirn by hmti}^ it down as a cei’- 
tain maxim, that all the events and revolutions 
that shall happen in the church, until the end of 
time, are pn^ligured and jjoinled out, thoujih not 
all with the same dogi’oc of evidence and perspicu- 
ity, in different places of the Old T<*stament [.r]. 
These two eminent commentators luul each his 
/ealous dis(^i|»les and followers. The Arminians in 
> fferu'ral, many of the E i^lish and hVench divines, 
together with those wa- .n votaries of aneiont Cal- 
vinism who are called V^oetsians (from their chief 
(.lisliert V\>(\t, the great adversary of Co<'Ccius), 
all adopted the method of intcM-preting Scripture 
introduc(*d by Grolius. Oti the other haiul, many 
of tin? Dutch, Swiss, and Germans, were singu- 
larly delighted with the learned liincics of Coci'cius. 
There are, however, still greater numbers of ju u- 
dent and im})ai’t.ial divines, who, consideringthc ex- 
trenu'H into which these, two emiiuuit critics have 
run, and di-^^posed to profit by what is really solid 
in both their systems, neit her reject nor embrace 
tlieir opinions in the lump, but agree with them 

f,r] It is bortinio almost a proverhial sayinjr, tlmt in the 
Books of tlio 01(1 Tostainont Cocceiiis finds Christ every 
where^ while; (jrotiiis inoeUs him no vvlnno. The iii’st part of 
tljin saying ia rpriaiidy true ; the latter much less so; for it ap- 
peal's, with suilivifnt evidence, from the Cominentaries of (rro- 
tins, that he finds Christ prefiirurcd in many place's of the Oltl 
'IVstaint'iit, no^ indeed directly in the letter of tlie piophesies, 
\vln*re C'occcius discovers him, but inystorion.sly> under the ap- 
peal ame of ccrtttiu persons, and in the fcecret eenhc of certain 
tu(nnactiuu&. 
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both in some things, and differ from them both in cf.nt. 
others. It is further to be observed, that neither 
the ft>llovvers of (Jrolius nor of Cocceius ai’c 
agreed among themselves, and tliut these two 
general classes of expositors may be divided into 
many subordinate ones. A considerable number 
of linglish divines of the episcopal church rt'fusetl 
to adopt the opinions, or to respect the authority 
of tlves<! modt'.rn expositoi’s ; they 0]»pealed ti> the 
decisions of the primitive fathers ; and maintain- 
ed, that the sacaed writings ouglit always to bo 
utnlerslood in that sense only, whith has been 
atti'ibut(‘d to them by these ancient doctors of the 
rising church [//]. 


C??" beon confiitiHl by tbo Icanic'd Dr. 

Wliitby, ill bis important work^ ('oiicmiinti ibe luU*rprt»t4iliou 
til' StTipliiro al’t»‘r tlitt .MariTUT <»f tlic b'atbfrs, vvbicb was pub- 
lusbed ai Loiitbin In Bto. in tbt' your ]7Ji, iiiulor the follow inu; 
title: DissorUitio <!<• ripturaniin Interpretatione «(‘ruii<luin 
Pairnni (''finmennuios, 8tc. — In tbiM diHserfation, which wan llio 
fui’cruimcr of the many rciriarkalilc attempts that were affer- 
wardw matlo lo deliver iIk! right of j>rivato ju(l|urincnt, in 
of rcllgirtii, from tb»* T<*i.tr;nTils of human aullioniyi tbo jiidirioiis 
Hiilbor has sliovvn, first, that the Htdy Sciiplure is tlio only nih; 
<»f faith, and that by it alone ivo are to jmlgo of tin* doctrim-H 
that art', npcossary to Halvation ; secondly, that the fathers, both 
of the jn imiLivo times wnd also of siiccecfding ap:eH, are extn*inely 
thdirieat and unsucco'-sfnl in their explu-aiioriH of tbo sacietl 
w'ritiu<X‘* : and, thirdly, that it is irnpOHsible. to terninatc tin* 
debatoN that have been raised coiirerning the Holy 'irinify, by 
tb<* opinions of the fatliers, the decUions of councils, or by any 
tradition tliat is really tiniverNab Thr? contradictions, iibhurdi- 
ties, tlie romantic conceits uiul extrava?/ant fancies, that sue 
to be found in llie comrnenuiries of the fathei's, were never 
represented in Ruch a ridiculous point of view a.s they arc iu 
this performance, 'rbe worst part of the matter is, that Hitch h 
pr/idnction oh Dr. Whitby's, in wbidi all the mistakes of thcHc 
ancient expositors are ciilleil out and compiled witli sueb care, 
is too much adapted to prejudice younp; stuflents cvtoi against 
wdml may be good in tbelr writings, and disgust tliern 

against a kind ot study- wijirh, when txjmiucted with impartialiiy 
and ]nudem<‘, inis iiv uii^eia. h 1% the infiiuiityiof out uatiuo to 
be food ol exlitnii’ii. 
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CKNT. VIII. The doctrines of Christianity, which had 
been so sadly disfigured among the Lutherans by 
I'AKT Ii. obscure jargon and the intiicate tenets of the 
— * scholastic philosophy, met with the same fate in 
Slate of <u- the Reformed churches. The first successful ef- 
flartic llioo- fort, that prevented these churches from fulling 
Hcformcll'’ entirely under the Aristotelian yoke, was made 
churcli. by the Arminians, who were remarkable for ex- 
pounding, with simplicity and pcrepicuity, the 
truths and precepts of religion, and who censur- 
ed, with great plainness and severity, those os- 
tentatious doctors, who aifected to rei»d(^r them 
obscure and unintelligible, by expressing them in 
the terms, and reducing them un<ler the classes 
and divisions used in the schools. The Carte- 
sians and Cocceians co -tributed also to deliver 
theology from the cIu'ujs of the I’eripatetics ; 
though it must be allowed, that it had not, in 
some respects, a much better fate in the hands 
of these its deliverei's. The Cartesians applied 
the principles and tenets of their philosophy in 
illustrating the doctrines of the Gospel; the 
Cocceians imagined tl»at they could not give 
a m<»re sublime an<l engaging aspect to the 
C/hristian religion than by representing it under 
the notion of a covenant ent<*rcd into between 
Ciod and man [.r] ; and both these mannei's of 


[z] It iH Homewlmt {tur]>rirtinp; that Dr. MoRhoim 
fitiouUl this rirctnnstaiin* as an invention of Coccchw, 

or AH a niHiiniT of speaking peculiar to him. The representa- 
tion of tfie Go.spel-(lispensatioii under the idea of a Covenant, 
whether this representation be literal or metaphorical, is to he 
found, almost eveiy where, in the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
oilier Apostles, though very rarely (srarcely mo^€^ tlian twice) 
in llie Gospels. This phraseology has also been adopted by 
('hrlsrians of almost all denonunfitioiis. It is, indexed, a man- 
ner of speaking that ha.s been grossly abused by those divines, 
who, urging tlie metaphor too closely, exhibit the sublime 
tiansaetious of the divine wisdom under the narrow and im- 
perfect forma of huiuau tribunals ; and thus lead to false no- 
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proceeding were diplikod by the wisest and most cent. 
learned divines of the Reformed Church. They 
complained with reason, that the tenets and di- u. 
stinctions of the Cartesian philosophy had as evi- 
dent a tendency to render the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity obscure and intricate as the jibstruse tcMms, 
and the endless divisions and subdivisions of the 
Peripatetics. They observed also, that the me- 
taphor of a covenant, applied to the Christian re- 
ligion, must be attended with many inconvenien- 
cies, by leading uninstructed minds to form a 
variety of ilhgrounded notions, which is the ordi- 
nary consequence of straining metaphors; and 
tliat it must contribute to introduce into the eal- 
leges of divinity the captious terms, distinctions, 
and quibides, that are employed in the ordinary 
courts of justice, and thus give rise to the most 
trillirtg and ill judged discussions and debates 
about religious niath^rs. Accordingly, the gi’eat- 
<*st [)arl,, both of the Urilish and FVench doctors, 
refusing to admit the intricacies of Ciutesianism, 
and the imagery of Cocceius, into their theologi- 
cal system, followed the free, easy, and una/Tect- 
ed nietliod of the Arminian divines, in ilhistrat- 
ing the truths, and enforcing the duties of Chris- 
tianity. 

IX. We have had formerly occasion to olwerve. The *&!«« 
that Dr. William Ames, a Scots divine, wiis one"^,P'^J^“‘’'** 
of t\»e. first among the Reformed wdio attempted and m». 
to treat morality as a separate scientse, to consider **^‘‘** 


ttons ot' thp springs of action, as well a« of tho dinpensationa 
and attriKuU‘t» of the Supreme Beinp. Wo have remarkahle 
in>«tiinco« of this ahiiKO, in a book lately irariftlated into Efi- 
I moan, the Economy of the Covenanta, hy WitsiuH, in 
which that learned ami pious man, who has deficrvetlly gained 
an eminent reputation by father Tahiable productionK, haa in- 
<‘nnsi<lerau*ly introduced the captious, tbrinal, and trivial terms, 
employed in liuinan courts, into his descriptioua of tlic btupt ii- 
doufl Rclicme of ledemption* ' 
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CKNT. it, !il)stractcdly from its connexion with any par- 
XVII. system of doctrine, and to introduce new 

i-Aii'i II. hgi>t, and a new degree of acicuracy arid precision, 

' into this master science of life and manners. The 
attempt was laudable, liad it been well executed ; 
hut the system of this learned writer was dry, 
theoretical, and subtile, and was thus inucli more 
udajried to the instruction of the studious than to 
the practical direction of tin' Christian. The Ar- 
niinians, who are known to be much more zealous 
in enforcing the duties of Christianity than in 
illustrating its truths, and who generally eni[)loy 
more pains in directing the will than in enlighten- 
ing the midiTstanding, engaged several authors of 
note to c.xhibit the precepts and obligations of 
morality, in a more usefi .. practical, and ]»o})ular 
manner 5 but the Knglis’i anil Fremsh surpa.sscd 
all the moral writers of tin' llefoinied ebureb in 
penetration, solidity, and in the ease, freedom, 
and perspicuity, of their method and compositions. 
IMoscs Arnyrnut, a man of a sound understanding 
and subtile genius, was the tiivst of the Freneh 
divines who distinguished themselves in this kind 
of writing. lie composed an accurate and elabo- 
rate system of morality, in a style, indeed, that is 
now become ohsolele; and those more moderate 
F^rcTKih Avrilei's, such as La Flaeettc and Pictet, 
wlio ac-quired such a high and eminent reputa- 
tion on account of their moral Avritings, oavc to 
the excellent Avork now mentioned a considerable 
part of their glory. While England groaned 
under the horrors and tumults of a civil Avar, it 
Avas chiefly the Presbyterians and Indej>endents 
that employed their talents and their peus in pro- 
moting the cause of praelu'ul religion. During 
this unhappy period, indeed, these doctors Ai crc 
rcuuirkahle for the austere gravity of their mun- 
nei-s, and lor a melancholy complexion and turn 
of mind ; and tlicse appeared almmlantJy in their 
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conipo$<itions. Some of thorn wore penned with cknt. 
such rigour anil stwerity, as discovered either a 
total ignonince of the present impeife(rt state of 
humanity, or an entire want of all sort of in- 
dulgenoe for its unavoiduhio infinnitit's. Others 
were composed >vith a spirit of (mthusiusin, that 
lielrayed an evident pvopi'usity to the doctrine of 
the Mystics. But when Ilobhes a}»pettrcd, the 
scene changed. A new set of illustrious ai\d ex- 
cellent writers arose to defend the truths ol’ reli- 
gion, and the obligations of morality, against this 
author, who aimed at the destruction of hoth, 
since he subjectoil the unchangeabUi nature of re- 
ligion to the arbitrary will of the sovcn*ign, and 
endeavoured to elTace the I'ternal distinction that 
there is between moral good and evil. Cud- 
worth, Cumberland, Sharrock, and others 
alariiK'd at the view of a system so false in its 
])rinciples, and so p<‘rnicious in its effects, ren- 
dered emitn'iit service to the cause of religion and 
morals by tlu>ir immortal labours, in which, arising 
to the first principles of things, and opening the 
j)j-iiiiilive and etenial fountains of truth and good, 
they illustralt'd clearly the doidrines of the one 
witli the fairest evidence, and established the obli- 
gations of the other on the tirniest foundations. 

X. About the comnumcenuuit of this century, tij? fontro- 
the academy of Gen<‘va was in such high rei)uU^'"'''''.‘''“‘''‘" 
among the Ihd’onned churches, that it was resoi't- pn-jesiiu*. 
<‘d to from all tpiarters by sutdi as were desirous*'"''""* 
of a learned education ; ami more especially by 
those students of theology, whose circuiiistanccs 
in life jierniilted them to fre«juent this famous se- 
minary [A]. Hence it very naturally happened. 


of the DiMKliral Wrirers, vo). i. p. 48. 
[4 j The lustre an«l authority of the ficaileruy of Genttva he^ftii 
vrratlually tt» dctliuf, Iruni the lime that the Unitctl Provinces 
formetl into a free aii<l iculepeiKleul republic^ univcrfeiticti 
weie founded at LeydeU) Iraiicker, and Utrecht 
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CENT, that the opinions of Calvin, concerning the dc- 

xyii. of God and divine grace, became daily 

PAnr wiore univei'sal, and were gradually introduced 
every where into the schools of leai ning. There 
was not, however, any public law or confession of 
faith that oldiged the pastors of the Reformed 
churches, in any part of the world, to conform 
their sentiments to the theological doctrines that 
were adopted and taught at Geneva [c]. And ac- 
cordingly there were many, who either rejected 
entirely the doctrine of that academy on these in- 
tricate points, or received it Avith certain restric- 
tions and modifications. Nay, -even those who 
were in general attached to the theologi(5al sy- 
stem of Geneva, were not perfectly agreed about 
the manner of explaining the doctrines relating to 
the divine decrees. T. e greatest j>art were of 
opinion, that God had only ]>ern)ilted the first 
man to fall into transgression, without positively 
predetermining his fall. But othcj>! went much 
farther, and presumptuously foi>?etting their own 
ignorance on the one hand, and the wisdom and 
equity of the divine counsels on the other, main- 
tained, that G<id, in order to exercise and display 
his awful justice and his free mercy, had decreed 
from all eternity the transgression of Adam, and 
so ordered the course of events, that our first 
parents could not possibly avoid their unhappy 
fall. Those that held this latter sentiment Avere 
denominated Supralapsarians, to distinguish them 
from' the Suhlapsarian doctors, Avho maintained 
the doctrine of permission already mentioned. 

The Xx. XL It is remarkable enough, that the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sublapsarian divines forgot their 


fc] Sec, for a full demonstration of tliis assertion, Grotius’s 
Apologcticus, Stc. ns also several treatises, written in Dutrli by 
Tho(Ml. Volkh. Coonikert, of whom Amoldt makes particular 
nientiou iu bis HUtoria Eccles. et Heret. tow. ii. 
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debates and differences, as matters of little conse- cf.nt. 
quence ; and united their force against those who ^ ' *■ 
thought it tlieir duty to represent the Deity, as 
extending his goodness and mercy to all mankind. 

This gave rise, soon after the coinmcuccment of 
this centur}', to a deploitihle schism, which alt 
the efforts of human wisdom have since been un- 
able to heal. James Anniniiis, professor of di- 
vinity in the university of Leyden, rejected the 
doct rine of the church of Geneva, in relation to 
the deep and intricate points of predestination and 
grace ; and maintained, W’ith the Lutherans, that 
God has excluded none from salvation by an ab- 
solute and et(;rnul decree, lie was joined in these 
sentiments by several persons in Dollund, that 
W(ire eminently distinguished by the extent of 
their learning, and the dignity of their stations ; 
but he met with the warmest opposition from 
Francis Gomar his colleague, and from the prin- 
cipal professors of the Dutch universities. The 
magistrates exhorted the contending parties to 
moderation and charity ; and observed, that, in a 
free state, their respective opinions might be treat- 
ed with toleration, without any detriment to the 
essential interests of true religion. After long and 
tedious debates, which were frequently attended 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this intri- 
cate controversy was, by the councils and autho- 
rity of Maurice, prince of Orange, referred 
to the decision of the cliundi, assembled in a go- 
neral synod at Dort, in the year IfilS, The most 
eminent divines of the United Provinces, and not 
only so, but learned deputies from the churches 

[6/] It wan not by tlio authority of Priiifc Mauricp, but 
by that of the StateB-genoi’al, that tbe national ^ynucl woh HBHein- 
bied at Dort. The 8iatp» wero not indeed unanimous ; threw of 
the 8(*vcn prorinrpB proU^twd against tho holding of thb synod, 
ris* liollandi Utrecht, and OverysseU 
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CENT, of lingland, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hes- 
sia, and the Palatinate, were present at this nu- 
fiV.' I! morons and solemn nssemhly. It was by the sen- 
4._ , teno<5 ot thes(^ judges, tlmt the Anmnians lost 
their cause, and were declared corrupters of the 
true religion. It must be observed, at the same 
time, that the doctois of Geneva, who embraced 
the Sublapsarian system, triumphed over their ad- 
ve.rsaries in this syno<l. For though the patrons 
of the Supralapsarian cause were far from being 
conhnnptible either in point of number or of 
abilities ; yet the rnoderatitm and e<[uity of the 
British divines prevented the synod from giving 
its .saiKdion to the opinions of tliat presumptuous 
sect. Mor indeed would even the Sublapsarians 
have gained their point, or obtained to the full 
the ae<;omplishinent of > leir desires, had the doc- 
tors (»r Bremen, who, f<.tr weighty reasons, were 
atta(!hed to the Ltithcraris, been able to e.Kecutc 
their purposes [c]. 

Thc eflccts XII. It is greatly to be doubted, u'hethcr this 
victory gained over the Arniinians was, upon 
the whole, advantageous or detrimental to the 
church of Geneva in particular, aiul to the Re- 
formed e.hurch in general. It is at least <-ertain, 
that after the synod of Dod, the doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees lost ground fnun day to day ; mid its 
patrons were put U) (he hard iu'C»‘ssity of hold- 
ing fraternal communion with those whose doc- 
trine was either professedly Arniinian, or at least 
nearly resembled it. The leader.s of the van- 
quished Arrninians were eminently distinguished 
by their eloquence, sagacity, and learning ; and 
being highly exaspemted by the injurious and o(>- 
pressiv(< treatment they met with, in eonse<jueuc(; 
of their condemnation, they defended tlunnselves, 

We shall give, in the History of the Arminijin^, a list of 
the writei^ that appeared in tins controvei'^y ; as also a more 
particular account of the trant^cciuiis of the synod of Durt. 
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and idtadced thdr advereariee with such spirit 
and vigaur, and also with such dexterity and clo.^ 
quence, that multitudes were persuaded of the 
justice of their cause. It is paiticularly to be oli* 
served, #iat the authority of the synod of Dort 
was far; from being uniyimsally acknowledged 
among the Dutch ; the provinces of Friesland, 
Zeland, Utrecht, ^eldcrland, and Groningen, 
could not be persuaded to adopt its decisions ; and 
though, in the year 16.51, they were at length 
gained over so fur as to intimate that they would 
see with pleasure the Reformed religion main* 
tained upon th<> ibotjng on which it had been 
placed and confirmed by the synod of Dort, yet 
the most eminent adepts in Belgic jiuisprudonce 
deny that this intimation has the force or charac- 
ter of a law [^jr3- 

In England, the face of religion changed con- 
siderably, in a very little time after the famous 
synod now mentioned} and this change, which was 
entirely in favour of Arrainianism, was principally 
effected by the counsels and inff uenoe of WilJiain 
Land, archbishop of Caiiterhury. This revolu- 
tion gave new courage to the ArminiunS} and, 
from that period to the present time, they have 
had the pleasure of seeing the decisions and docj- 
trines of the synod of Dort, rcJatlhg to the points 
in debate between them and the Calvinists, treat- 
ed, in England, with something more than mere 
indifference, beheld by some with aversion, ami 
by others with contempt 4.nd, indeed, if 

we consider the genius and spirit of the (diurcli of 
England during this period, we shall plainly see. 


[yj Sec the very learoed end -fllintrioue President Bynker- 
njiuek’ii Qii^Ktionef) Juris piiblici, lib. u. cap* xviii. 

Sev. Lintrupii Diswrtatio ih» CenUtmptu Coneffei tJni-dirw;. 
in Angplti, iii Diasori. Theologids licet. Cedofr. tOQi. i. 

n. xi*. 

VOL. V. tt B 
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CKKT, 
XVJI. 
sect. If. 

SABT 11. 
S.#i ry W 
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CENT, that the doctrine of the Gomarists, concerning 
xvii. predestination and gratM?,, could not meet there 
PAKT t\, ® favourable reception, rince the leading doc- 

tors of that <^nrch TVere zealous in modelling its 
doctrine and discipline after the sentiments and 
institattona that were received in the jM*imitiv(! 
times, and since those early fathers Vvhoin they 
followed with a profound submission had never 
presumed before Augustine to set limits to the 
extent of the divine gracwj and mercy. 

The lleforraed churches in Franco seemed, at 
first, disposed to give a favourable reception to 
the decisions of this famous synod *, hut, as these 
decisions were highly displeasing to the votaries 
■ of Rome among whom they lived,' and kindlt'd 
anew their rage agaihs^ the Protestants, the latter 
thought it their duty id be circumspect in this 
matter, and, in proc«*ss ;of time, their real senti- 
ments, and the doctrines tlu*y taught, began to 
difler extremely fi*otn those of the Gomarisls. The 
churches of Brandenberg and Bremen, which uuule 
a considerable figure among the Reformed in Ger- 
many, would never suffer their doctors to be tit'd 
down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di- 
vines. And thus it happened that the liberty of 
private judgment (with resp<!ct to the doctriiu's 
of pred<‘stinutiofi and grace), which the spirit 
that prevailed among the divines of Dort seemed 
so much adapted to suppress or discourage, ac- 
quired rather new rigour, in consequence of the 
arbitrary proce^ings of that assembly; and tlie 
Reformt'd church was immediately divided intotl ni- 
versalists, Semiuniversalists, Supralapsarians, ainl 
^Sublapsarians, who, indeed, notmthstanding their 
dissensions, which sometimes become violent and 
tumultuous, live generally in the exercise of mutual 
tolemtipn, and are reciprocally resti’aine<l by mairy 
reasons Irom indulging a spirit of hostility and 
persecution What is still more rentarkable, and 
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tliet^ore ought not to he passed over in' silence, c^t, 
we see the city of Geneva, wtiich was the parent, 
the nurse, and the guardian of the doctrine of u. 
absolnte predestination and particular grace, not 
only put on sentiments of wtarity, forbearance, # 
and esteem for the Arminians, but become itself 
almost so for Arminian, as to deserve a place among 
the churches of that communion. 

Xfn. Wlule the Reformed churches in France rii* p.«i- 
yet subsisted, itsdoctorsdeparted. inseveral points, 
from the common rule of faith that was received in foillUMli 
the other cburches,of their eommunioo. Thift, ” 

appears from several circumstances, wm, in ugi'eat 
measuri', owing to (heir desire of dimuiishing the 
prejudices of the Roman Catholics against them, 
and of getting rid of a part of the odious conelu 
sions which wore drawn by their adversaries from 
the doctrines of Dort, and laid to their charge with 
that malignity vvhicli popish bigotry so naturally 
inspires. Hence we fitul in the hooks that were 
c omposed by the doctors of Saumur and Sedan, 
after the synod of Hurt, many thiugM wbieli seem 
conformable, not only to the sentiments of the Ln- 
therans eoneeming grace, pivdestination, lh«‘ 
person of Christ, and the efficacy of tHu sacra- 
meiits, hut also to certain peculiar opiniotis of the 
Romish church. This moderation may be dated 
from the year 1(515, when the opinion of John Pis- 
cat or, pastiw atllerhoni, concerning the obedience 
of Christ, Was tacitly adopted, or at least pro- 
nounced free from error, by the synod of the isle 
tof France [^0 ? tliodgh it had been formerly con- 

demned and rejected in several precodingassemhlies 

of the same nature [?]. HsCator maintained, that 

CA] Aymon, \etn dc toun k;* SytsWlw Natioimux den E{;- 
Uffonn^’t d<* Finnic, tom. ii. p. 275, 276. 

C<3 S<*e Aymon, loti fit. tom. i. p. 301. 400. 4o“* »W* »' 
p. 13 — BoisiHiet, llwtoire tk!« Vaiiationn de« ftot'*- 

tantes litr. aii. tom. ii. p. 268. nliere tliU protew, »rtli km 

It Ii ^-1 
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CENT, it was not by hts obedience to the divine law that 
xyii* Christ made a satisfaction to that law in our stead, 
PAKT Ii! this o^lence was hia duty, considered as a 
man ; and, therefore, being obliged to obey this law 
himself, his observance of it could not merit any 
thing for others from the Supremo Being. This 
opinion, as every one may see, tended to confirm 
the doctrine of the Romish church, eojvreriiing the 
merit of good works, tlic natural powt'r of man to 
obey the commands of (»od, and other points of a 
like nature nJese less imporUiut concessions 


umiftl TrmU^iity and bitfcc'rnesft, roproai'lini t)ic IV)t#*stants it itii 
tljfir iiicon‘*tancy, 'l*Tio leaniwl lias endent ouwd to 

dt^ft^ud the IltjfoviiuHl churcht‘» this t'hur^t*, in tli<» si'cnnd 

volume of his Iii»toiro dc p. But this (hdrnce 

IS not Hatibfnctory. 'I Dr. Modieim, who Hpeaks rnoro 

than onco of the Heformed church and its doctors with par- 
tiality and prejudicot this defence may n<>t appear satisfactory ; 
it has, nevertheless, been jutigi'd so by rnauy persoas of 
uncomition discerutnent | and we invite t)ie reader to judge for 
himself. 

[wj gjgr It does not appear to me that anjr one, who looks 
witli an unprejudiced eye, can soo tlie least connexion between 
the Opinion of l*i$cator (which I shall not here either refute 
or defend), aiul the popish doctnne which nmintuins tlic m<*i it 
of good ; for though we are not justiiierl (n e. pardoned, 

or treated as if we had not offended), in consequence of C'hrivtV 
active obedience to the divine law, yet tvo may be so Ity Ins 
death and sufifeiinga; and it is really to tiicse that the sciipturt^s, 
in many places, ascribe our acceptance. Now a person w ho 
ascribes his acceptance am] sairation to the death ami media! if>nt 
of Christ, does not surely give any countenance to tlie doctrine 
of the strict and rigorous merit of wori^s, although he shouhi 
not be so sbarp-sigbted as to perceive the inflitepce which 
certain doctors attribute to what is called' Christ s active ohf^di- 
enco. But let it be observed here, In a particular manner, 
that the opinion of Pisciitor is much more unfavourable to po- 
pery than our author imagined, since it overturns totally, by a 
direct aud most natural cousequeocc, the popish doiTrine con- 
cerning works of Supererogation, tvbich is as inonstrotis an 
alisurdity {js morals, as TraiDuibstanliation is in tlie estimation 
of commtm sense. For if Christ, in his universal and perfei't 
ohedience to the divine laws, did uo more than hu was moiuliy 
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were followed by others of a ihuch weighty cbnt. ; 
and momentous kind* of which some were Sd er- 
roncous that they were highly disliked and re- „) 
jected, .oTen by those of the hpnch Frotestanhl 
tliemselves, w^ were the I'emarlable 
their moderation, charity, and love of peace 
XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a con-nieomim. 
(roversy, that had for some time been suspended 

> Hypothetic 

' calHni- 

ob%ed to do by his chariactpr aa % hMai* fe it not nbaurd^ if hot 
impioua, to seek in the virtue of the Ktmiish saints (bU of whom 
were very iiuperfect, and gome of them very ivorthless mortals) 
an exuberance of obtMlichcOt a nupembundant quantity of virtue^ 
to wliich tfiey were not obligedt imd whioh they Ore Supposed 
to depoKit in die hands of the po|)eR| Who are empowerikl to dis** 
tribute it for love of moneyi among sueb as have need of it to 
up their acrounte ^ , 

C^l aihrination is gtoundlesBi and 1 vrUb it wero 
not liable to the charge of malignity. The accusation that Dr. 

Mosheim brings here against the reformed churches in France is 
of too serious a nature not to require the most evident and ar* 
cunistaiituil pnaifs. Ho has, hotvevCTi alleged none, nor has he 
given any one instance, of those weighty and momentoue eon- 
ccssious that were made to popery. It was not, indeed* in liia 
ptiwer either to give arguments or examples of a natisfactory 
kind; nud it is highly probable, that the unguarded words of 
Klijis iSaurin, minister of Utrecht, iir relation to the learned 
Lewis lllanc, professor of Sedan (which drop! from the pen 
of tlif, former, in his Exarnen de la 'fheologie do M. Juri<m) aro 
the only testimony Dr. jSft^slu'.irn liwl to allege, in support of an 
ai’ciisa(jonf which he has not limited to any one periton, Imt in- 
coiHulcratcly throwm out ujMin the french churches in^ genorak 
Tliose, who ai-e desirous of a full illuatratitm of tills ihatUu*, and 
yet have not an opportimity of conNidtiug the original sources of 
infonnation, may satisfy their curiosity hy^ perusing the artiok?s 
neaiiHcu and Amymut, in Ilayle^s Dictionary; and the artkles 
Piijon and Papin in M. de Chiiurt'epie*f» MuppWicnt to that work. 

Any concewdons that soem to have lieen made by tfie Protestant 
doctors in Franrc to their wlvemries, coimlstiMl in giving aa 
Arminian turn to nouih of the morti rigid tenets of Calvin, relating 
10 original sin, predestination, and grate; and this turn Would 
undoulitodly Iwtve he*Mi given to those dtkdrines, had popery betm 
\)ui of the ipiestioiu liut iliitse conceiisionN ar** not cottfilnly 
what our hiMoriaii had in view ; nor would Im-V iu have 

treated bucIi concessions as erroneous. 
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by theic attempte to reconcile the , doetaine of 
predestination as it had been taught at Genf&va, 
and confirmed at Dort, with the sentiments of 
those who represent the Dpity as offering the dis- 
plays of his goodiiet^ and mercy to all mfmlohd*' 
The first person who m^e this fruitless attempt 
was John Cameron, whose sentiments were sup- 
ported and further illustirated by Moses Amyraut, 
a man of uncommon sagacity and erudition. The 
latter applied himself, from the year 1 (j 34, with 
unparalleled zeal, to this arduous work, and dis- 
played in it cxtraordinaiy exertions of capacity 
auo genius j and so ardently was he bent on bring- 
ing it into execution, that be made, for this pur- 
pose, no small changes in the doctrine commonly 
received among the ileformed in France. Tlie 
form of doctrine he b id struck out, in order to 
accomplish this impoi Uht reconciliation, may be 
briiilly summed up in the following pro|>osition8 : 
“ Tliat God desires the happiness of all men, and 
that no mortal is excludetl by any divine decree, 
from the benefits that are procured by the death, 
sufferings, and gospel of Christ : 

“ Tliat, however, none can be made a partakc'r 
of the blessings of the gospel, and of eternal sal- 
vation, urdess he believe in Jesus Christ : 

“ That, such, indeed, is tin; immense and uni- 
versal goodness of tlic Supreme Bciing, that ho 
refuses to none the power of believing ; though 
he does not grant unto all his assistance * and 
succour, that they may wisely improve this 
power to the attaiumeut of everlasting salva- 
tion : 

“ And that, in consequence of this, multitudes 
perish through their own fault, and not from any 
want of goodness iu God [/].” 

f /] SufcJo. Wollg;. .Jaegcri lliiitoria Eccles. ot Foliiica, Sictuli 
Avii. Owciwi. iv. p. 
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Those who enihraced this doctrine were <^ed cmr. 
(Jniversaltste, because titey represented Ged as 
willing to show mercy to all mankind j and i,] 

thetical Universalists, because the condition of 
faith in Chriiid was hcccg^ry to render thena .flite , 
objects of this I 0 €|rcy. It is the opinion of many, 
that this doctrine differs Init little from that whi<!h 
was established by tlif synod of Dort } but such do 
not soera to have attentively ponsidOred oithor the 
principles from whence it is derived, or the con- 
se<juences to which it leads. The more I examine 
this rccoiidling systOm, the more 1 arn persnatletl, 
that it is no more .than Arminianism or Pelagian- 
ism artfully dressed vip, and iiigcniously co- 
vered with a half-tran^iaretit veil of specious, but 
ambiguous exj)ressk)n8 ; and this judgment is con- 
firmed by the language that is used in treating 
tliis subject by the mod«?rn followers of Amyraut, 
who express their sentiments with more courage, 


C^T iniiipratocl view of the doctrlue of prcdpfetioatlon !ia» 
only Olio (lofcrt ; hot it in a capital one/ h repre^etUs (iod as 
ilcsirinp: a ihinj? {/.* c* feUvation aiul happinesn) for alU in 

orilpr lo its ait^iininout, requires ti degreo of his asai^ance ami 
sDcctnir, which he refuseth to many. ITiis rendeml grace and 
redemjitum iirmTrNul only in words, hut partial in reality; and 
therefore did not at all mend the matter. The Snpralap.sariaiih ^ 
were con»istt?nt with themselves, Imt their doctrimi wa« hamh ami 
tonilde, mid waa founded on the moat tmworrfiy notioiius of the 
Supremf*. Being ; and, on the other hand, tlio ^ystetn of Amyraut 
was full of inconniscencien ; nay, oven the Subhi|marian doctrine 
IntA iiM (lilhcultiOM, and rather palltaUiiH thau reint)veK the horroi's 
of Supralapsarianmm. \\1iat then is fr> he Mono? from what 
quarter hIjuU the candid and wcn-dutpo«Qcl Christian receive that 
hoVul Haiii^fac.tion and wise direction), which neititer of these sya- 
teins ifi adapted to adminisitw? ThoiwSl^ho will tveoive hy turning 
ins dassxlcd and feeble eyt from tfic secret decrecH of OimI, wdiicb 
w ere neither designed to Ik* rules of aOtion, luiif notirces of com- 
fort to moruls liere below : ind by fixing Ins view upon tlwi iherry 
of (iod, as it is wanifef>t**d through ChrUt, the piao tawisi Httd 
^ubUnH^ promises of his gospel, and the lei^pecUihlc Jof hi^ 
p! uieut government and lies future tnbuual. ' ^ ^ 



CKNT. plainness, and Mrspicuity, than the spmt of the 
times pennitled their master to do. A ery was 
i-akt u . ‘h sevettd French synods .against ihe doc* 
^ trine of Amyraut; but after it had been care- 
fully examined by them, and def^ded by him at 
their public meetings with bis usual eloquence 
and erudition, he was honourably acquitted {[mj. 
The opposition ho met with from Holland was 
still more formidable, as.it came from the learned 
and celebrated pens of Rivet, Spanheim, Des 
Marets, and otiier adversaries of note ; he ne- 
vertheless answered thorn with great spirit and 
vigour, and his cause was powerfully supported 
afterwards by HaUie, Blondel, Mestrezat, and 
Claude [n]. This controversy was earned on for 
a long time, with great animosity, and little fruit 
to those who opposed : he opinions of the French 
innovator. For the sentiments of Amyraut were 
rvot only received in all tin* tmivemtic's of the 
Huguenots in France, anti adopted by divines of 
the higliest note in that nation, but also spread 
themselves os far as Geneva, and were aflerwanls 
tiisseminated by the French protestants, who fled 
from the rage of persecution, through all the 
Reformed churches of Europe. And they now 
» are so generally received, that few hove tlie cou- 
(rage to oppose or decry them. 
p,e ron. XV. The dcsice of mitigating certain doctrines 
teMs occa- qP jjjg Reformed church, that drew upon it the 
Deia i»iHcc heaviest censures rrom botli tJic Roman Catliolics 
audt'Mppei jjjjd some Protostaiit communions was the true 


[wt] See Aymuiu Acted tics Synwlos Natioucaux cles 
R(iform6«8 *ti France, u>in* ii. p. 571, p, 004* — Bloiulcl, Acto 
AiithpntRpufs tics Eglifren Ueformpen Uiuchatit la Paix et la 
Cliai’iti* frat/eriiell(% p. 19 — HjJ, Edit, of Amstenlaiii published in 
ill tli^ yc»ai* IG55- 

r^] Bayl^s Dii^tiowiiy, v<d. i. at the aitidos Ainyraut ami. 
r^b)ntlcl ; anci voh ii, itt the w ticlff Daille.-— See Chrifsi. Pfaffius^ 
foimuW ooubciibua. c^p. i p. 4* 
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od^n the qjinion foropagated, in the year cj^nt. 
1640, by De la Place, conceniing the impata- 
tion of original sin. This divine, who was the J,‘ 
intimate friend of Amyraut, and bis colleague at 
Saumur, rejected the opinion generally received 
in the i^hools of the Refm'med, that tlie personal 
and .actual transgression of the hrst man is iui* 
puted to his posterity. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that God imputes to every man his natu- 
ral corruption, his personal guilt, and his propen- 
sity to sin ; or, to speak in the thcologicm stylo, 
he affirmed, that original sin is indirectly and not 
directly imputed to mankind. Tliia opinion was 
condemned as erroneous, in the year l()12,'by the 
synod of Chareiiton, and many Dutch aixl Helve- 
tic doctors of great name set themselves to refulb 
it [o] ; while the love of peace and union pre- 
vented its author from defending it in a public 
and open manner [/>]. But.ncilhcr the sentence 
of the synod, nor the silence of De la Place, 
could hinder this sentimont from making a tleep 
impression on the minds of many, who lookeil 
upon it as conformable to the plainest dictates of 
justice and equity *, nor could they prevent its 
being tniiismitlod, wHh the 'French exiles, into 
other eountrics. 

In the clftss of those who, to diminish or avoid 
the resentment of the papists, made concessions 
inconsistent witli truth, and detrimental to the 
purity of the Protestant religion, many place 
Lewis Cappel, professor at San,mur, who, in a 
voiurniuous and elaborate work undertook 


[f>] Ayman, Synwles de« Eglisea Reform^es de I’nince, 
ii. p. (iHO* 

\ p] Ohrijtt. Eberh. Wmman, Ilwt. EcpUift. Smc. tvju p. 817. 
ff/J 'rbis worliy which in entitled Atcamim Ru- 

vokturn, U still cxtHiit, with Uh ’Vindicife, in t}i«» of Cnp- 

p<?h piint^id at .ViiiMcrdaitL in the year in j&nd In the 

eVitita Sacua V. T* published in folio at Parb, 1050. 
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CKNT. to jn’ove that the Hebrew poiots were not used 
Hw>r' M sacred writers, and were a modern invcn- 

KAKT ir. added to the text by the Masoretbes [rj. It 
is at least certain that this hypothesis was highly 
agreeable to the votaries of Rome, • and seemed 
manifestly adapted to diminish the anthority of 
the Holy Scriptarcs, and to put them ujion a 
level with oral tradition, if not to render their 
decisions still less respectable and coitain [«]|. 
On these accounts, the system of this famous 
prof(«sor was opposed, with the most at'dent 
elForts of erudition and zeal, by several doctors 
both of the Reformed and Lutheran churches, 
who were eminent for their knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, and their* acquaintance with 
Oriental lourning in general [f]. 

Lc XVI. Though these g. «'at men gave oflFence to 
many, by the freedom and novelty of their aenti- 
nionts, yet they had the approbation and esteem 
of the greatest part of the Reformed rhur<*hcs j 
and the eijuity of succeeding generations removed 
the aspersions that envy had thrown ujam them 
during their lives, and made ample amends for 
the injuries they luul received from several of their 


(55^ [r] It was also Cappel wlio affirrnpd that the eharac- 
tors wliirli romposo th^ tfxt vvi*ro lliose that the 

used after tlui Babykmisli eaptivity, tlie Jewn )iar- 
ijig always made use of the Samaritan cliaracteit^ before that 
period. 

isr p f] This absurd notion of the tendency of (^appe!» 
fiy[H)tl)esiH is now his.se<t aliiH»at entirely out of the lejirued 
world. Bi? that as it may, the liypothcsia in question i« by 
no means peculiar to Cappel ; it was adopted by Lather, 
Zuinude, Colvin, the three great pillars of the Refomiation ; 
H.S also by Mutiater, ■ Oiivetan, Masius, Scallger, Casaulion, 
DruHTuft, De Dieu, Walton, and Bwhai't, tliooe eminent wifn, 
who Imve cast surli light oii sacred philcilo;;^; so diat Cappel 
hiul only the nu'rit of supporting it by new arguments, and 
j)lju inpr it iij 411 striking and lurninmis point of view. 

* IM See Jo. Cbmt. Wolfii Bibliotb. Hcbraico, part iL 

p, 
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. Cptemporaries. This was far frPin being the case Cent, 
of those doctors, who either openly attempt^ to * 5 , 
bt;ing aiK>i}t a. complete reconciliation and union ,,, 
between the Beformed and Romish churches, or 
explained the doctrines of Christianity in such a 
manner as lessened the difference between the two 
communions, and thereby rendered the passage 
from the former to the letter less disgusting and 
painful. The attempts of th<»© peace^makers 
were looked upon as odious, and in the issue they 
proved utterly unsuccessful. The most eminent 
of these reconciling doctors were Lewis Le Blanc, 
professor at Se^an, and Claude Pajon, minister of 
Orleans [m], who vvere both remarkable for tlio 
persuasiye power of their eloquence, and disco* 
vered mi unc,ommon degree of penetration and 
sagacity in their writings and negotiations. The 
former passed in review many of the controvcraies u 
that divide the two churches, and seemed to 
prove, with the utmost perspicuity, that some of 
them wore merely disputes about words, and that 
the others were of much less Consequence tlian 
was generally imagined fw»]. lliw manner of 
stating the differences between the two churches 
drew upon Lc Blanc the iiidignatioo of those. 


e^TCw] It is dtifiniU to coocejvc, what could pngapfo Hr. 
Moshpim to place Fajoii in t)ie class of thoftO wHo explained 
the doctrines of Chrislianky in such a manner* as to dimitiisli 
the diifereitco hetween the doctrino .of ilio Ueforrnod and 
Rouiish churches. Pnjon was* inde^l*, a moilerate divine, 
and leaned somewhat towards the Aminian system ; and this 
pntpensity was not ufwominon among the French Protostanti^ 
put few doctors of this time wmte with more learniitg. zeal, 
and judgment against jmpery tlian (Jlatnle Pajon, as appears 
from his excellent treatise agatost NieoIe> . entitled, Kitamen 
du Livre, qui jmrtc pour litre Prejugea Legitimes Cootro N 
Calrinit^leg.” 

(7c j III hi‘> Theologicas which have ^|UM^ed tliixmgh 

^rccial erlition^^ and are highly worthy of au penrial. 

"riiey were twice printed at Londou* ^ , 
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who looked upon all attempts to soften and mo'* 
dify controverted doctrines as dangerotw and de- 
trimental to the cause of truth On the other 
hand, the apatencss and dexterity with which he 
treated this nice matter made a considerable im- 
pression upon several persons, and procured him 
disciples, whp still entertain his reconciling sen- 
timents, but either conceal them entirely, or dis- 
cover them with caution, as they aie known to be 
displeasing to the greatest part of the members of 
both communions. 

XVII. The modifications under which Pajon 
exhibited some of the doctrines of the Reformed 
church were also extremely offensive and unpo- 
pular.. This ecclesiastic applied the principles 
and tenets of the Cartes' an philosophy, of which 
bo was a warm and abb defender, in explaining 
the opinions of tliat church relating to the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the state of its moral 
faculties and powers, the grace of God and tho 
conversion of sinners ; and, in the judgment of 
many, he gave an ciToneous interpretation of these 
opinions. It is,, indeed, very difficult to deternnne 
what were the real sentiments of this man ; nor 
is it easy to say, whether this difficulty be most 
owing to tlie affected obscurity and ambiguity 
under which he disguised them, or to the inac- 
curac)' Avilh Avhich his adversaries, through liegli^ 
gencc.or malignity, have represented them. 'If 
we may give credit to tho latter, his doctrine 
amounts to the following propositions : “ That 
the corruption of man is less, and his natural 
power to amend his ways greater, than is gene- 
rally imagined t—That original sin lies in tlio 
understanding alone, and consists principally in 
Iho obscurity and impcifection of our ideas 
of divine things That this in>perfcction of 

[.* ] See Bdyle'fi Dictionary? at the aitkle Beaulieu. 
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the human nnderstanding has a pemidous in> cf.nt. 
fluence upon the wiU, excites in* it vidous pro- 
p^sities, thus leads it to sinful actions ,i, 

^lat this int^al disorder is hesdedj not by'the 
mere efforts of opr natural faculties and powers, 
but by the assistance and encr^ of tlic Holy 
Spirit, operating upon the. mind by the dtviue 
word as its mean or instmmettt ••That, how- 
ever, tJiiis word is not endowed with any divine 
intrinsic enei^, either natural or supernatural, 
hut only witli a moral influence, i. e. that it cor- 
rects and improves tlic undet^tandiug, in the same 
manner as human truth does, even by imparting 
dear and distinct notions of spintuol and divine 
things, and furnishing solid arguments for the 
truth and divinity of the Clnistian religion, and 
its perfect confoi*mity with the dictates of right 
reason : — ^And that, of jponsequenoe, every man, 
if no internal or external impediments destroy or 
suspend the exertion of his natural powers and 
faculties, may, by the use of his own reason, and . 
a careful and assiduous study of the revealed will 
of God, be ei^ahled to correct what is amiss in 
his sentiments, affections, and actions, without 
any extraordinary assistance from tee Holy 
Ghost [y]. 

Such is the account of tee opinions of Pajon 
that is given by his adversaries. On tlie other 
hand, if we take our ideas of his doctrine from 
himself, we shall find this account disingenuous 
and erroneous. Pajon intiraate'i» jflainly his as- 
sent to the doctrines that were confirmed by tee 
synod of Dort, and that are contained in the <ia- 
techisms and confessions of faith of tee Reformed 


[y3 Fi^cl. Spanlieini, Appeniil* ad Elenciiuro Contrchr^fsiiu*^ 
tom, ill. opp. p* 88:^.-^Jnriou, Traits dp )a at de ja 

GntCCf p. 35. — Val. Em. Loflcheri Expreit. Pajoitii 

fjusque 'sectator. docirina et faxia, Lip$. 1693. : 
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cBNT. clturches j he complains that his doctrine has beeri 
ill understood or wilfully perverted j and ho ob- 
PAHT u- serves, that h© 4 id not deny entirely an immediate 
V operation of tw Holy Spirit on the minds of those 
that are really <i 6 nvertea to God, but only such tin 
immediate operation as was not accompanied with 
the ministry and efficacy of the divine word ; or, 
to express the inatter in other terms,! he declared 
that he could not adopt the sentiments of those 
who represent that word as no more than an in- 
strument Void of intrinsic efficac)^ a more exter- 
nal sign of an immediate operation of the Spirit of 
God [ar]. This last declaration isi however, both 
obscure and captious. Be that as it may, Pajou 
concludes by observing, that we ought not to dis- 
pute about the manner in vfhich the Holy Spirit 
operates upon the minds of men, but content our- 
selves with acknowledging, that he is the true and 
original author of all that is good in the affections 
of our heart, and the actions that proceed from 
them. Notwithstanding these declarations, the 
doctrine of this learned and ingenious ecclesiastic 
was not only looked upon as heterodox by some 
of the most eminent divines of the Refornu'd 
church, but was also condemned in the year IO 77 , 
by several synods in France, and, in by a 

synod assembled at Rotterdam. 

XVIIL This controversy, vvhich seemed to be 
brought to a conclusion ■ by the death of Pajon, 
was revived, or rather continued, by Isaac Papin, 
his nephew, a native of Blois, who, by his writ- 
ings and travels, was highly instrumental in coiii- 
municating to England, Holland, and Germany, 


fs] All these ileclaratians made by Piejon may be swi* in 
a confession of his faith, supposed to have been drawn up by 
himself, and published by the learned M. de Cbauffepied, in 
his Nouvean Mctionnaire Histor. et Critique, torn. ii. p. 104. 
in note [ej of the article Le Cone. 
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the contagion of these unhappy debates. This ckwt. 
ecclesiastic expressed his sentiments without am- 
biguity or ^serve, and propagated every where 
the docti ine of his uncle, which, according to his 
etude and harsh manner of repiusenting it, he re- 
duced to two following propositions : 

“ That the natural powers and faculties of man 
are more tlian sufficient to lead him to the know- 
ledge of divine truth ; ,\i.' . 

“ That, in order to produce that amendment 
of the iieai’t, which is .called regeneration, no- 
thing more is requisite than to put the body, if 
its habit is bad; into a sound state by the power 
of physic, and then to set truth and falsehood Im»- 
fore the understanding, and virtue and vice be- 
fore the will,, in their genuine colours, clearly 
and distipctly, so as that llteir nature and pro- 
perties may be fully apprehended.” 

This and the other oinnions of Papin were re- 
futed, with a considerable degree of acrimony, in 
the year iCSti, by the famous Jurl[ea, professor 
of divinity, and pastor of the French church at 
Rotteidaiu, and they were condemned the year 
following by the synod of Boisleduc. In the year 
1688, they were condemned with still gi’eater 
marks of severity by the French 8yn<Ml at the 
Hague, where a sentence of cxcom^nnii^tioii was 
pronomiccd against their author* ’Exasperated at 
these proceeding^, Papin returned into France in 
the year I690, where he abjured publicly the I^*o- 
testant religion, and ^hiuced the communion 
of the church of Rome, in which he died in the 
year 1709 [<^3* It li^ bee^i affirmed by some 
that this ingenious mail was treated with great ri- 
gour and injustice *, and that his iheol<^ical opi- 
nions were unfaithfully represented by his violent 

■> K '-■>/- ' 

' [<»] See Jiirieu, l>o la Nature el de la 

Cimbria Literat* tbuis p. 608. \\ 
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CENT, and unrelenting adversary, Jurieu, whose warmth 
and impetoosity in religious controversy are well 
PAKT huown. How far this ailinnation n[iay ho sup- 
ported hy cwidentie, we cannot pret^d to deter- 
mine. A doctrine something like that of P£gdn 
was maintained in several treatises, in the year 
lAt Citne. 1684., hy Charles le Cene, a French divine of un- 
(iommon learning and sagacity, who gave a new 
and very singtilar translation of the Bible 
But ho entirely rejected the doctrine of original 
sin, and of the impotence of human nature : and 
asserted, that it was in every man^s power to 
amend his ways, and arrive at a state of obedi- 
ence and virtue by the mere use of his natural 
faculties, and an attentive study of the divine 
word; more especially, if, these were seconded 
by the advantc^e of a good education, and tlio 
influence of virtuous examples. Hence several 
divines pretend that his doctrine is, in many re- 
spects, different from that of Pajon [r]. 

Thcsuteof XIX. The church of England had, for a long 
time, resembled a ship tossed on a boisterous 
under and tcmpestuous ocean. The opposition of the 
jamc» I. Papists on tlic 006 hand, and the discontents 
and remonstrances of the Puritans on the other, 
had kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, on 
the deat^ of Elizabeth, James 1. ascended the 
throne, these latter conceived the warmest hopes 
of seeing more serene and prosperous days, and 
of being delivered from the vexatious and op- 
pressions they were constantly exposed to, on ac- 
count of their attachment to the discipline and 
worehip of the church of Geneva. These holies 
were so much the more, neural, as the kihg had 


[^3 translation was publidbed at Amste^^ in the year 
1741, and was condemned by the French syooil in Holland, 
fc3 Ihc learned and laborioua M. Chau&pied's None. 
Diction. Hist, ot Critiq. torn. ii. p. ICO. at the article Le Cciie. 
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received his education in Scotland, where the 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on some occasions, 
made the strongest declarations of his attachment 
to their ecclesiastical constitution And some 
of the first steps taked by this prince seemed tn 
encourage these hopes, as he appeared desirous 
of assuming the character and office of an arbitra- 
tor, in order to accommodate matters between tlie 
church and the Puritans But these expecta- 
tions soon vanished, and, under the govetTiment of 
James, things put on a new face. As the desire 
of unlimited power and authority was the reign- 
ing passion in tb$ heart of this monarch, so all his 

[<^3 In a General Assonibly held rat E(ltnburs;h, iti tlie 
year 1590, prince is said to have inaile the following puhlic 
declaration : I praise God that 1 was born in the time of the 

light of the gospel, and in such a place ns to he th^ king of tlie 
sincerest {i, purest) kirk in the world. Tlie kirk of Geneva 
keep pasche and yule (r. e. Easter and Christmas)* Wlmt have 
tliey for thorn ? They have no iiistitutioin Ah for our neighbour 
kirk of England, their service is an evil-said mass In EngiiMh ; 
they want nothing of the mass but the liftings («. e. the elevation 
of the host), I charge you, my good ministers, doctors, elders, 
nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand ^ your purity, and to 
exliort your people to do the same ; and I foi*sootb, as long as I 
brook iny life, shall do the same.” Calderwood's History of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 256. 

The religious disputes between the church and the 
Puritans induced James to appoint a coAlerence bettseen the 
two parties at Hampton court ; at which nine bishops, and as 
many dignitaries of the church appeared on the one side, and 
four puritan miuisteni on the other* The king himself took 
B considerable pan of the controversy sminst the latter; and 
tills was an occupation well adapt^id to Tiis ta«te ; for nothing 
could he more pleasing to this royal pedant, than to dictate 
magisterially to an assembly of divines concerning points of 
faith and discipline, and to receive the applauses of these holy 
men for his superior zeal and learning. The conference 
tinned three days. The first day it was held InJtween the king 
and the bishops and ^eans, to whom James proposed somo 
objections against certain expressions in the liturgy, end a few 
altemtions in the ritual of the church; in ronsequence of 
which, some slight alteratioua wert made, 'fhe two follow* 
VOL. V. C C 
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CENT, measures, whether of a civil or religious iialure, 
XVII. calculated to answer the purposes of liis 

II. ambition. The Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical 
government seemed less favourable to his views 
than the episcopal hierarchy ; as tlic former exlii- 
bits a kind of republic, which is administered liy 
various rules of equal authority, while the latter 
approaches much nearer to the spirit and genius 
of monarchy. The very name of a republic .synod, 
or council, was odious to James, who dreadi'd 
every thing that had a popular aspect ; hence 
he distinguished the bishojw with peculiar inark.s 
ofhisfixvour, extended their authority, increased 
their prerogatives, and publicly adopted and in- 
culcated the following maxim, No bishop, no king. 
At the same time, as the church of England had 
not yet abandoned tl, > Calvinistical doctrines ol“ 
predestination and grace, be also adhered to them 
for some time, and gave his theological repre- 
sentatives, in the synod of Dort, an order to join in 
the condemnation of the sentiments of Arminius, 
in relation to these deep and intricate points. 


inif (lays the Puritans were admitted, whoiift projmsals and rp- 
mnnstranocs may l>e in Neal’s History of the IHirilans, \ul. 
ii. p, 15. Dr. Warner, iu Ins Eadesiastical History of England, 
observes, that this author must, he road vvitli caution, ou iiccount 
of his unfairness and partiality ; why tlif refore did he not tak(t 
lus account of the Hampton C'«»urt conference from a hotter 
source ? The different accounts of the opposite partie.s, and more 
particularly those published by Dr. Harlow, dean of Chester, on 
the one hand, and Patrick Galloway, a Scots writer, on the otlun 
(both of whom were present at the fonhu-erice), must he carefully 
consulted, in order to our formins^ a proper idea of these theolo- 
gical transactions. James at least obtained, on this occasion, tlu; 
applause he had in view. The archbishop of Canterbury (Whit* 
gift) said, “ That, undoubtedly Jus majesty spoke by the special 
assistance of Gods spirit:” and BancToft falling on his km’es, 

with his eyes raised to. J ames, expressed hiiimelf thus: “ I 

protest my heirt melteth for joy, that Almighty God, of his sin- 
gular mercy, has given us such a king, as sinc^e Christ's time has 
not been." * 
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Abbot, arcbbisbop of Canter])ury, a man of ro- cknt. 
markable gravity [/], and eminent zeal, both for 
civil and religious liberty, ahosc lenity towards 


gjg* [/] Clarendon in Hit^tory of the lU*- 
bi'Ilion, that ‘‘ Abbot waa a man of very morose manners, and of 
a very sour aspect, whieJi at that time was cailed gravity/’ If, 
in general, we strike a iri(‘diuin between what Clarendon and 
Neal say of this prelate, vve sliall probably arrive at the true 
knowledge of bis <‘baracte.r. See the History of the ReheHioji, 
vol. i. p. 88, and Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 5^411. 

It is certain, that nothing can be more unjust and ]mrlial than 
Clarendon’s account of this eminent prelate, })articuhirly when 
be says, tliat he iieitlior understood nor regBr<led the constitution 
of the church. But it. is too mucli the cunIoui of tliis writer, 
and others of his stamp., to give the deiiominallon of latitudinariaii 
indiflVrence to tliat charity, prudence, arnl moderation, by ndiieli 
alone the besl inUnests of the ehurcli (though not the personal 
views of many of its ambitious immihers) can he estublishod ujMiii 
firm and permanent foiindntions. Abbot M’ould have heim reck- 
oned a good churchman by some, if be bad br(‘atlied that sjnrit 
of despotism and violence, whicli, being essentially incompatible 
with the spirit and cliaracter of a people, not only fr(*e, but 
jealous of tlieir ]ibertj% has iiften endangered the cliundi, by e\- 
citing that n‘sentrneiil ^vhich always renders opposition exce.sHiu\ 
Abbot was so far from being indifferent about tbe (‘onstitution 
of the chiircli, or inclined to the Pivshyterian disci[»line (as this 
nolile aiitlior alfirms in his History of the Uehellion), lhal it w.-w 
by Iiis zeal and dexterity that flie clergy of Scotland, who ]ia<l 
refused to admit the bishops as inodemtors in their <'hurch- 
synixls, were brought to a more Imctahle temper, and things put 
into such a situation as afterwards produced the entire cslal si>- 
luent of tlie episcopal <irdcr in that nation. It is true, that 
Ahhofs ;?eal in this affair was conducted wdth great prudence and ^ * 
moderation, and it was by these that hU zeal was remh'red siir- 
C(‘Nsful. Nor have these his traiiHactions in. Scotland, where In* 
went as chaplain to the Lord High Treasurer Dunbar been suffi- 
ciently attended to by historiaiw ; nay, they seem to liave been 
entirely unknown to some, wdio have pretended to df*preciate tlie 
conduct and jirineiples of this virtuous and oxcellent, prelate. 

King Janies, wlio had been so zealous a presby terian in apjiearance 
Indore bis accession to the crown of England, hud scarcely het bin 
foot out of Scotland, when he conceiviHl the design of reatoring 
the ancient form of opisc.<»pnl government in that kingdom ; 
and it was Abbot's traui^actiona there tliat brought him to that 

C C *i . 
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CENT, their ancestors the Puritans still celebitite in the 
xyji. highest strains used his utmost endeavours 

SEC'r* M* 

PART 11. 

high favour with the king* which, in the space of little more 
than three years, raised him from the deanery of Winchester to 
the see of Canterbury. For it was by Abbot's mild and prudent 
counsels, that Dunbar procured that famous act of the General 
Assembly of Scotland, by which it was provided, that the 
King should have iA\g calling of all general assemblies — that the 
bishops (or their deputies) should be perpetual moderators of 
the diocesian synods-^that no excommunication should be j)ro- 
nounced without their approbation — that all presentatioii-s of 
benefices should be made by them — that tMb deprivation or sus- 
pension of ministers should belong to them — that the visitation 
of the diocese should be peiformed by the bishop or his deputy 
only— and that the bishop should be moderator of all conven- 
tions for cxercisings or prophesyings (*. <?. preaching) M'ilhin 
their bounds.” See Calderwood’s True History of the 
of Scotland, fol. 1680. 68^ 689. H(‘yUn’s History of the 

Presbyterians, p. S81, 382, iuid above all, Speed's History of 
Great Britain, book x. fol. 1 227. The writers who seem the 
least disposed to speak favourably of this w^ise and good prelate 
bear testimony, nevertheless, to his eminent piety, his exem- 
plary convemation, and his inflexible probity and integrity ; and 
it may bo said with truth, that, if his moderate measures had 
been pursued, the liberties of England would have been secured, 
popery discountenaiic^^d, and the church prevented from running 
into those excesses which aften^^ards proved so fatal to it. If 
Abbot's candour failed him on any occasion, it was in the l epix;- 
aentations, which his rigid attachment, not to the discipline, hut 
to tlie doctrinal tenets of Calvinism, led him to give of the Ar- 
miriiari doctors. There is a remarkable instance of this in a 
letter of his to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated at Lamhoth the ist 
of June, 1013, and occasioned by the arrival of Gvotius in Eng- 
land, who had been expressly sent from Holland, by the ReuKui- 
atrants, or Arminians, to mitigate the kings displeasure and 
Antipathy against that party. In this letter, the archbishop re- 
presents Grotius (with whom he certainly was not worthy to be 
named, either in point of learning, sagacity, or judgment) as a 
pedant ; and mentions, with a high degree of complacence and 
approbation, the absurd and impertinent judgment of some civi- 
liana and divinps, who called this immortal ornament of the 
republic of letters, a smatterer and a simple fellow. See Win- 
wood s Memorials, vol. iii. p. 459. 

See Anton. Wood, Athense Oxoniens. tom. i. p. 683. — 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. chap. iv. p. 242.~Cku‘eu-* 
don 8 History of the Rebellion, vol. i. 
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to confirm the king in the principles of Calvinism, cent. 
to which he himself was thoroughly attached. 

But scarcely had the British divines returned from 
the synod of Dort, and given an account of the 
laws that had been enacted, and the doctrines that 
had been established by that famous assembly, 
than the king, together with tlie greatest part of 
the episcopal clergy, discovered, in the strongest 
terms, their dislike of these proceedings, and 
judged the sentunents of Arminius, relating to 
the divine decrees, preferable to those of Gomu- 
rus and Calvin [Aj. This sudden and uncx« 

f /j] ifee neylin*.s History of the Five Article*.— Neal, ih. vol. 
ii. ch. it. p. 117. 'riiis latter author tells us, timt the following 
verses were made in England, with a design to pour contempt ou 
the synod of Dort, and to turn its proceodingn into ridicule ; 

“ Dordrechti Synodus, Nodus ; Chorus Integer, /Eger ; 

“ Conventus, Veritus : Sessio, Stramen* Amen ^ !’* 

With respect to James, those who are desiivus of facing a just 
idea of the clmractcr, proceedings, and theological fijcldenoss and 
inconstancy of that monarch, iftust peruse the writers of English 
history, more especially Larrey and Rapiii niO}TiMi. The great- 
est part of these writers tell us, that, towards the latter end of 
his days, James, after having deserted from the Calvinists to the 
Arminimis, began to discover a singular propensity towards po- 
pery ; and tlufy ailirm positively, that he entertained the most 
jirdent desire of bringing about an union between tlie church of 
England and the e,burcli of Kome. In this, however, tbesf? wri- 
ters seem to have gone too far ; for though many of the proceed- 
ings of this injuriicioiis prince deserve justly the sharpest censure, ,, 
yet it is both rash and unjust to accase him of a design to intro- 
duce popery into England. It is not to he believed, that a prince, 

It would be a difBc'ult, nay, an unsurmountable task, to justify 
all the proceedings of the syood of Dort ; and it were much to be wisheo, 
that thc7 bad been more conformable to the spirit of Christian charity, than 
the representations of history, impartially weighed, show them to have fieen. 

We are not, however, to conclude from the insipid inonkisli lines here quoted 
by Dr. Mosbeim, that the transactious and decisions of tJiat synod were uni- 
versally condemned or despised in Knghmd. It had its partisans in the 
established churcii, as well as among the Turitans; and its decisions, in ]H)int 
»f doctrine, were looked upon by many, and not without reason, as agree- 
able to the tenor of tJie Book of Articles established by law in the church of 
England. 
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CKA’T. poctod change ui the theological opinions of the 
court and clergy wps certainly owing to a va- 
l A iiT 'c *’'‘**y reasons, as will appear evident to those 
j who have any acjpiaintance with the spirit and 
transactions of these times. The principal one, 
if wo are not deceived, must be sotight in the 
plans of a further reformation of the church of 
England, that were proposed hy several eminent 
ecfdesiaslics, whose intention was to hrirjg it to 
as near a r(*seuiblance as was ])os8ible of the pri- 
mitive church. And every one knows, that the 
jteculiar doctrines to which the victory was assign- 
ed l)y the synod of Dort were abs-vilutely unknown 
in the first ages of the Christian church [/]. !lBe 


vvIki aspifi'd after aibitrar ])OWi»r and uiu*oTitrollo(! dominion, 
could ever liave cutcrloineii a lhouj;lit of Kid>rnitlin|j; to tin* yoke 
of the Roman pontiff,*. Tho truili of ihe matter seems to hn 
this, tliat towards the latter (Mid of his James l)co*iin to 

lijive less |,vcrsioTi to the doctrines and rites td' tlie Romish 
church, and jH*rmilted certain rclipous ohNorvanres, that wfMe 
conformahle to the spirit of that fliurch, to he used in pjij»land. 
'I’liis condtict wus fouiidetl upon a manner of reusoninjf, whieli 
In* had learned from several liihhops of his time, vi/. 'Jliat the 
piimitivc church i.s the model \vhic*h all Christian clmiThes ouc;^ht 
to imitate in doctrine and worship; that, in proportion as any 
chimh ap]»roache8 to this primitive standard of truth and purity, 
it niUht l)<!Come proportioiiahly pure and peifect; and that llio 
Homish cliurch retained more of the spirit and inanntT of the 
jirimitivc church than the riivitnn or Calvinist churches, Of 

these tlirec propositions, the two first are undoubtedly true, niid 
the last is evidently and demonstrably false. Besides, this makes 
iioliiin^ to the aigunuMit; for, as James had a manifest aversion 
to the Rnritans, it could, in his eyes, he no very p;reat reconmieii- 
dation of the Romish cliurch, tliat it surpassed that of the Puri- 
tans in (locirine and discipline. 

CeJ Moslnn'm has annexed tlie fidlowinpr not**, to this 
passa<j:(»: “ Perhaps the kinij entered into these ecrlcbiastical 
pr(»c*H‘<lings uifh the more readiness, when he reflected on 
tile civil commotions and tumults that an attachment to iho 

* Thi*> it^inark i.s confiiwd by faut, obsvrvntion, and tl»c pcrpiMnal contra- 

liiL iinnti that are ob»civablu ia the conduct of men : beddes, bce the note [1^. 
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that as it iriay, tin’s change wiSs fatal to the irite- P^enTj. 
rests of the Puritans ; for, the king being indis* 
posed to the opinions and institutions of Calvin- pjim- n. 
ism, the Puritans were left without defence, and 
exposed anew to the animosity and hatred of tlreir 
adversaries, which had been, for some time, sus- 
pended i but now broke out with redoubled ve- 
hemence, and at length kindled a religious war, 
whose consequences were deplorable beyond ,ox- 
])re8sion. In the year l0$25, died James 1. the 
Inttcrest enemy "of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Puritans, to which he had been in his youth 
most warmly attached; the most inflexible and 
ardent nptrtrtV'bf the Arminians, in whose ruin and 
'•'uwli'ffmation in Holland he had heen singularly 
instrumental; and the most zealous defender of 

Presbytp.rian relipion had uccasttined in Rt'oiland. Tlievc 
:irp also soino (‘.ircuitisturices that inthnate, plainly enou^h> that 
JiHFios, before his accession to the crown of England, uas very 
far from having an aversion to popery/' llms fki- the note of 
our author, and wliuever Iboks into the Historical View of the 
Negotiations lietween f.lie Courts of England, I'rance, and Brus- 
sels, from the year 151)2 to 1617, extracted from the MSS; 

State Pap<*rs of Sir 'Fliomas Tvdniondes and Anthony Bacon, 

I'lsfj. ami puhlished in the year 1740, by the learned and judicious 
Dr. liirch, will he persuaded, that towards the year 1595, this 
fickle ami luistemly prince had really formed a dewign to emhraco 
the faith of Korne. See in the curious collection now inentifmod, 
tli(‘ I^»-^ts4*Tipt of a Letter from Sir Tlioinas Edmomles to the 
Lord High Treasurer, dated the 20th of December, 1595. We 
learn also, from llie Memoirs of Sir Ralpli Winwoofl, that, in 
ifio year 1596, JiuueK sent Mr. Ogilhy, a Scot)> hurori, into Spain, 
to assure his (‘atholic Majesty, that he was then ready and re- 
solved to embrace ]>upery, una to propose an allianco w'ith that 
king and the pope against the queen of England. See State 
Tnicts, vol. i. p. 1. See ailso an extract of a letter from Tobie 
i\Tatth(HV, D. D. dean of Durliam, to the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, containing an information of Scotch afliairs, in Strypea 
Annals, vol. iv. p. 201. Above all, see Hnrris’.s Historical and 
Critical Account of the l.ife ami Writings of James T. p, 29, note 
(N). This ktst writer may he added to J^rrey and KapiO) who 
have exposed the pliability and iucombteiicy of this SKilLaufficiont 
monau'ch. 
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CENT, episcopal govemmAit, against which he had more 
tlian once expressed himself in the strongest terms, 
p^in "i! constitution of England, both ecclest' 

astical and civil, in a very unsettled and fluctuating 
state, languishing under intestine disorders of 
various kinds. 

Thc-itntcof XX. His son and successor Charles 1. who had 
imbibed his political and religious prindples, had 
under nothing so much at heart as to bring to perfec- 
ciiarjc* j^jg, had left unfinished. All the 

exertions of bis zeal, and the whole tenor of his 
administration, were directed towards the three 
following objects : ** The extendijig the royal pre- 
rogative, and raising the power of the crown 
above the authority of the law — ^the reduction of- 
all tlie churches in Glreat Britain and Ireland 
under the jurisdiction of bishops, whose govern- 
inont he looked upon as of divine institution, 
and also as the most adapted to guard the pri- 
vileges and majesty of the throne — and, lastly, 
the suppression of the opinions and institutions 
that were peculiar to Calvinism, and the model- 
ling of the doctrine, discipline, ceremonies, and 
polity of the church of England, after the spirit 
and constitution of the primitive church.” The 
person whom the king chiefly intrusted with the 
execution of this arduous plan was William Laud, 
bishop of London, who was afterwards raise<l, in 
the year 1G33, to the see of Canterbury, and ex- 
hibited in these high stations a mixed character, 
composed of great qualities and great defects. 
The voice of justice must celebrate his erudition, 
bis fortitude, his ingenuity, bis zeal for the 
scitoiccs, and his munificence and liberality to men 
of letters ; and, at the same time, even charity 
iMiisl acknowledge with regret, his inexcusable 
imprudence, his excessive supei'stition, his rigi<l 
iOtachmoiit to the sentiments, rites, and institu- 
tions of the ancient church, which made him bo- 
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bold the Poritaxis and Calvinists with horror [^3 ; cent. 
and that violent spirit of animo 8 it 3 r and perse- 
cation that discovered itself in the whole coarse of .p^K^ 
his ecclesiastical administration [/]. This haughty ^ 
prelate executed the plans of his royal master, and 
fulfilled the views of his own ambition, without 
using those mild and moderate methods that pru- 
dence employs to make unpopular schemes go 
down. He carried things with a high hand ; 
when he found the laws opposing his views, ho 
treated, them with contempt, and violated them 
without hesitation ; be loaded the Puritans with 
injuries and vexations, and aimed at nothing less 
than tb,oi;'"total extinction ; he rejected the Cal- 
vini'saical doctrine of predestination publicly in the 
year 1025 j and, notwithstanding the opposition 
and remonstrances of Abbot, substituted the Ar- 
inininn system in its place 5 revived many 
religious rites and ceremonies, which though 


[/f] See Ant. Wood, Athcn» OKoniens. tom. ii. p. 55. — 
Ilrylins CypriaiiuR, or tlie Hiwftory of the Life and I)eatli of 
William Laud, published at London in 1668.— Clarendons 
History, vol. i. 

[/] Sineere he undoubtedly was (says Mr. Hume), and, 
however misguided, actuated by religious principles in all his 
])iirsiiits ; and it is to be regretted, that a inau of sitcli spirit, 
who conducted his epterprises with sucli warmth and industry, 
hatl not entertained more cnlargfMl views, and embraced ]>rinci- 
plc.s more favourable to the general happiness of human society.*' 

[mj See Mich, le Vassor, Hist, de Louis Xlll- tom. v. p. 
5?62. This expres-Hion may lead tho uninformed reader 

into a mistake, and make him imagine that Laud had caused 
the Calvinistical doctrine of the xxxhr Articles to he id>ro- 
gated, and the tenets of Arminius to be eubs^luted in their 
plot'.e. It may therefore be proper to set this matter in a 
clearer light. In the year 1625^ Laud wrote a small treatise 
to prove the orthodoxy of the Arminian doctrines; and, by 
his credit with the Didie of Buckingham, had Arminian and 
Anti -puritanical chaplains placed about the king. This st4>p 
increased the debates between the Calvinistical awl Arminian 
doctors, and produced the wannest amniosittes and dissen- 
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ci:nt. Htainpod with the sanction of antitjuity, were ne- 
sn I 'it marked with the turpitude of supersti- 

I'Atrj- II. 

nions. To calm these, the king issued out a proclamation, dated 
the llth of January, JG'iG, tlie Iit(*val tenoi^ of which was, in 
truth, more favourable to the CalvinisUs tiiau to the Anuiniaus, 
though, by the mainier in which it w.as interpreted and executed 
by Laud, it was tiirnet! to the advantage of the latter. In this 
]>ruclautation it wiw said expressly, “ that bis majesty would 
admit of no innovations in the doctrine, discipline, or goveni- 
m<*ut of the cliurch." — (N. li. llie doctrine of the church pi(*- 
viqu.sly to this was Calvinistical) — “ and thcM-efore cliarges all 
his subjects, and especially the clergy, not to puhliNh or maintain, 
in pr<‘achiTig or writing, any new inventions or opinions, contrary 
to the said doctrine and discipjine established hyjaw,” ^c. It 
was ct^rtainly a v(‘ry singular instance of T.aud's iiulect. t parti- 
ality, that this pro(‘lamation was employed to suppress the bCokfT 
that were expressly written in lefence of the xxxix Articles, 
wliile tln^ writings of the Annin an;;, who certainly opposed t}n‘se 
articles, were publicly licenst^l, I do not here eiuer into tl»e 
merits of thes caiise ; I only speak of the tenor of the proclama- 
tion, and the manner of its execution. 

This manner of procH?e<ling showed how didicuU and ardutms 
a thing it is to change systems of doctrine established hy law, 
since neither Charles, who was hy no means diflident of his au- 
th(»rity, nor Laud, who was far from being timorous in the um! 
and abuse of it, attempted to reform article.s of faith, that sttaal 
in direct opposition to the Arniinian doctrines, wliich tliey weic 
now promotln*? hy the warmest encoumgemenls, and wliich were 
daily gaining ground under tlieir protection, liistead of n form- 
ing the xxxix Articles, which step wouM have met with great 
o]>position from the House of Commons, and from a consider- 
able part of the clergy and laity, who were still warmly attached 
to Calvinism, Laud advisivl the lung to have these articles re- 
printed, with an ambiguous declaration pn;fixed to them, wliich 
might t«nd to silence or discourage the reigning coiilrovcisies 
between the Calvinists and Anniniaiis, and thus secure to the 
liuter an unmolested state, in which they would daily Giul their 
jHivver growing under the countenance and protection of the 
court. This declaration, which, in most eilitions of the Com- 
mon Pniyer, is still to ho found at the head of the articles, i> a 
most curious pieci* of political theology ; and had it not home 
hani upon the light of private judgment, ami been euilently 
drserufd to favour one piuty, though it carriiHl the aspect of a 
perfect neutrality, it might have been looked upon as a wi^e 
and p!o\idcnt measure to secure the tiaiujuillity of the church. 
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tion, and had boon justly abrogated on that ae- cknt. 
count j he forced bishops upon the Scote nation, 

PAKT tt. 
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For, in the tpnor of this declaration, pm‘itiion was sarrific^d to 
prudeme a»i<I amhi<i;i»ity ; nay, even cNintradiciions were pre- 
ferred before consistent, clear, and positive decisions, that might 
liuvi* fomented disMensions and discord. The declanitiou S4*em- 
ed to favour tlio Calvinists, since it proliibitinl tho aihxing any 
new sense to any ai'ticle ; it also favoured in effect the Ar- 
ininians, as it ordered ail curious search about the contested 
points to be lai<l aside, and these disputes to he shut up in 
(iod’s promises, as they are gtjnerally set fortli to us in holy 
scripture, and the general ineaning of the articles of the churcli 
of Englainl according to thoui. Ihit what wits singularly pre- 
posterous this di'clarntifMj w'as, its beiiig designed to favour 
the AnhinianH, and yet jiroliihiting expri'ssly any person, cither 
in their serinoiis or writings, to put his iiwn sense or comineiit 
t.o he tin; meaning of the article, ami ordering them, on the 
contrary, to talve‘ each article in its liteiTil and grammatical 
hense, and to suhniit to it jn tlie full and phiin meaning thereof; 
for, c(‘rtainly, if th(» 17th article has a plain, literal, and gram- 
matical meaning, it is a meaning unfavourable to Arminian- 
isiri ; and bishop ihirnet w'as obliged afterwards to acicriowledgcs 
thal without enlarging the sense of Uio articles, the Arrni- 
iiians could not subsenhe them consistently with tlndr 0]>itu(iiis, 
nor wdtbout. violating tlie demands of common ingenuity. 8<‘o 
l>unn*t’s remarks on the exauiination of his exjmsilion, 8&r. j». 3, 

This iTuders it [irohahle, that the tleclaraiion now mention- 
ed (in which we Ne(‘ no royal Hlgiiature, no attestation of any 
otlicer of the crown, no dale, in bliort no mark to show where, 

\vInMi, or by ivlmt authority it was issued out) was not com- 
jKi-'C'd in the reign (»f king CluiiVs. Jlishop llurinM., indeed, 
wiis of opinion, that it was compos4*d in that reign to sup- 
port tin; Arrriinians, who when they were charged w'ith de- 
parting from the true sense* of the at'lick^i, answered, That 
tliey took the articles in tlniv literal and gianmiiillcal semse, 
and iherefore di<l not prevaiicale." But this* reasoning does 
not appear coinlusive to the acute and learned author of the 
( ‘onfe^siomtl. lie tliinks it more probalde that the declam-, 
tion was coin]K)se<l, an<l first puhlishe<l, in the latter part of 
king .lames' reign ; for tliough, *!;ays he, tlitTC bo no i*vidonce 
that Jmm‘> ever turned Ariii»nian in principle, yet that was 
tlie party that sun k to Idm in his measures, and wdiich'^il bo- 
t:ame neceswai y for him on that account to humour, and to ren- 
der rcspi'ctulih* in the eyes of the people by every expedient 
that might not biing any reflection on his» own consihieui y. 
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CBNT. which were zealously attached to the discipline 
and ecclesiastical jwlity of Geneva, and had 

PAHT ii. shown, on all occasions, the greatest reluctance 
against an episcopal government j and, lastly, he 
gave many, and very plain intimations, that he 
looked upon the Romish church, with all its er- 
rors, as more pure, more holy, and preferable, 
upon the whole, to tliose Protestant chui-ches 
that were not subject to ti»e jurisdiction of bi- 
shops. By these his unpopular sentiments and 
violent nicasurcs, IjuiuI drew an odium on the 
king, on himself', and on the episcopal order in 
general. Hen(;e, in the yea?' l(i !■, he wiis brought 
before tlie public tribunals of justice, "declared 
guilty of high trea.soij, and condemned to lose 
his head on a s('afl’oid ; which sentence was ac- 
cordingly exec.utcd. 

After the death of Laud, the dissensions that 
had reigned for a long tin}<? between the king and 
j)aiiiamcnt gi’cw still more violent, and arose, at 
length, to so great a height, that they could not 
he extinguished but by tin; blood of that excel- 
lent piinci'. The great council of the nation, 
heated by the violent suggestions of the Puritans 
and Independents [rt], abolished episcopal govern- 
inentj condemned ami abrogated every thing in 
the ecclesiastical establislinieid. that was contrary 
to the doctriiie, worship, and discipline of the 
chtirch of Geneva: turned tlie vehemence of their 


And whoHVpr (continues tin's aiitiior) ronsidcra the quibbling 
and oquivoral tenim in Mrhidi this insli’umrnt is drawn, trill, I 
am persuaded, observe the distress of a innn diniled beiweeii 
bis principles and his interests, that is, of a man exactly in 
the situation of kina' .lames 1. in the three last years of his reij;n. 
It is likely, then, that this declaration was only I'epuhlished at 
the head of the articles, which were reprinted l»y the order of 
diaries I. 

[h] The origin of this sect has been already mentioned. 
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opposition against tbc king himself, and having cent. 
brought him into their power by the fate of arms, 
accused him of treason against tlie majesty of the j,’ 

nation ; and in the year iCiS, while the eyes of 
Europe were fixed with astonishment on this 
strange spectacle, caused his head to bo struck of 
on a public scaffold. Such are the calamities that 
flow from religious zeal without knowledge, from 
that enthusiasm and bigotry that inspire a blind 
and immoderate attachment to the external and 
unessential parts of religion, and to certain doc- 
trines ill understood ! These broils and tumults 
served also unhappily to confirm the truth of an 
observation oftt'n made, that all religious sects, 
while they are kept under ami oppr(!ssed, are re- 
markable for inculcating the <lut.i(>s of moderation, 
forbearance, an<l charity towards those who dis- 
sent from tlicni ; but as soon as the scenes of 
persecution are removed, and they, in tlieir torn, 
arrive at poM'cr and ]»r<vemineneo, they forget 
tlieir own precepts and maxims, and leave both 
the recommendation and jiractice of charity to 
those that gi-oan under their yoke. Such, in 
reality, w’lis the eondmit and hohaviour* of the 
Puritans during their transitory exaltation ; they 
showed Jis litth' clemency and equity to the bi- 
shops and other ]>iitroiis of episcopacy, as they 
had received from (hem w’lien the reins of govern- 
ment were in their hands [oj. 

XXL The Independents, who have been just Ti>e i mi*, 
mentioned among the promoters of civil discord 
in England, are generally represenU>d by the Hri- . 
tish writers in a much worse light than the Pres- 
byterians or Calvinists. They are commonly ac- 
cused of vai’ious enormities, and are even charged 


Qo] Refiidcs Clttrpii<lon and the other writors of English his- 
tory already tuentioned, see Neals History of the Puritans, vol. 
ii. and iii« 
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with lltfi crime of parricide, as having Wrnc a 
principal part in the death of the king. But 
whoever will be at tlie pains of examining, with 
impartiality and attention, the writings of that 
sect, and their coiilession of faith, must soon per- 
ceive, that many crimes have been imputed to 
them without foundation, and will probably be 
induced to think, that the bold attempts of the 
civil Independents (/. e. of those warm republican* 
who w(u-e the. di^clai'ed enemies of monarchy, and 
wanted to extend the liberty of the people be- 
yond all hounds of M'isdorn and prudence) have 
liecn unjustly laid to the charge of those Independ- 
ents, wlio.se principles n'cre nuM-ely of a religioii.s 
kind The religious liuli'pendents derive 


TliP Heel of iho Iiidi poiuloBts h of roroTil tlato, and still 
ill Kniflatid ; thert^ is, not om<\ oitho;* of tlio 

aiK'iont or nioileni sorts of (’hristimis, tfuU is loss krutwu, or lias 
lH*rn inoro loiuled with groiitiilh's.s a^[tPT>ions and rrproat lies. 
"^J’ho most ominoTit Hriirlish writers, not only nmoni»' iho jiatrons 
of (‘[lisropacy, hut oven ainonn' those very Prosl»yl«rians with 
whom they are now united, have thrown out apiinst them the 
bitterest arousations and the Movorest inv(‘(‘tives that llie warmest 
indi^mitiAn could, invent. They have not only lieen reproientpd 
as delirious, nnul, fanalicul, illiterate, factious, and irrriorant both 
of natural and revealed reliu'ion, hut also as ahamloned to all 
kinds of wickedness ami sedition, and as the only authors of tin* 
odious parracide eonnuitteil on the ]»erson of Chnrh's I. And 
as the authors who have <riveii these representations are con- 
Kidered by foreiuin^rs as the best and most authentic relators (;f 
tlie transactions that have passed in their own country, and are 
therefore followi'd as the surest unides. the IndepeiidentH appear, 
almost every where, under the most unfavourahle aspect. Jt 
must indeed he candidly acknowlefl<?ed, that ns every ( lass and 
order of men consists of persons of very ditferent characters and 

* Dorell (whom nevertheless Lewis du Moulin, the most zenloiis tlefen- 
der of the Independents, emnmends on account of his in^enoily and can- 
dour), in his llistoria ilituum Sancta^ Kcctesiie Ati^iicatia^ cap. i. p. '1. 
expresses himsoir thus* “ Fatcor, si atrocis illiiis traga'dia* to tactiis fuer- 
iut, ipiot Uidicrartiiu esse solent, postremmu fere Iiulependcntium fuisse. — . 
Adeo ul acute magis, quam vore, dixerit L’Kstrangius Nosier; Jtegein 
pnino a Fi'est>) terianis iiitercmtuin» Corolum delude ah Independenlibus 
inleifectmn. 
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their denomination from the following prin- cfnt. 
ciple w'hicli they held in common with the . ’^' "' 
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qualities so also the sect of In^lepentlent.s has been dishonourei! 
I»y several turbulent, factious, profligate, aiul flagitious members. 
Hut if it is a constant maxim with the wise ami prudent, not to 
judge of the spirit and principles of a sect from the aclions or 
expressions of a handful of its mendiers, but from the iimiiners, 
ciifitonm, opinions atnl behaviour of the generality of those n ho 
compose it, from the writings and discourses of its lenrm*d imui, 
and from its yuihlic and avowed forms of di>ctriue, and confes- 
sions of faith; tlieii, iiuake no doulit, but thal, by this rule of 
estimating mattem, the Imlependeiits will appear to have hetui 
unjustly loaded with so many accusations and reproaches. 

VVe shall take no notice of the invidious and severe animad- 
versions that have befui made upon thia redigious Coiniimnify by 
C'lavetnlon, Ecliard, Parker, and so many other writers. To 
set this whole matter in the elearest and most impartial light, 
we shall confine ourselves to the account of the Independents 
given hy a writer, justly cchdiifited hy the English themselves, 
ami who, though a foreigner, is generally supposed to have 
had an accuraU; knowledge of the British nation, its history, 
its parties, its sects and revolutions. This uTitei* is lifqun 
7'hoyras, (who in the l went)'- first hook of his History of ICng- 
land, vul. ii. p. 514. edit, folio) represents tin* Independents 
under such liorrid colours, that. W'ere his portrait just, they 
wouhl not deserve to enjoy the light of the sun, or to breathe 
the free air of Britain, much Ies» to be treated willi induigenee 
and esteem by those nho have U>e cause of virtue at heart. 
Let us now examine the account whic)» tbi'i ilhistiious hislorinn 
gives of this sect, lie declares, in the first place, lliat not with- 
standing all the pains he had taken to trace out the true origin 
of it, hi^ iii(|uiries laid l»een entindy fruitless: Jiis words are, as 
tiaiKslat<»d by Mr. I'indai, “ Aftei all my pains, 1 hav<* not iieen 
able to (liscover, precisely, tlie fii-st lise of tite Independent sect 
or factitm.” It is very snr})rising to bear a tnan of learning, 
wlio bad emjiloyed seventeen years in composing the llisiory 
of England, and had admittance to so many rich anti biinoiis 
libraries, express his ignorance of a matter, about whit h it was 
so easy t(» m-cpiiie ample inforraatif>n. Had he only l<H>kcd 
into the wmrk of tlie learned Ilornbeck, tiilitlpd, *Summa Con- 
trove rsi arum, lili. X. p. 775. he tvould have found, in a immient, 
wdiat he had been so long and .so laboriousiy seeking in vain. 
Hapiu procee<lR to the dot trines and opinions of the Irnlc- 
penderits, and begins here, hy a general drclaratmn of rhf»ir 
tendency to ilirow the nation into disorder and couibustiun ; 
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Ijjg wonia are, *‘Thus much is certain, their principles were 
very proper to put the kingdom in a flame ; and this they did 
efTectually.” What truth there is in this assertion will be seen 
by what follows. Their sentiments concerning government 
were, if we are to believe tins writer, of the most pernicious 
kind; since, according to him, they wanted to overturn tJie 
monarchy, and to establish a democracy in its place ; his words 
are, With regard to the state, they abhorred monarchy, and 
approved only a republican government. 1 will not pretend to 
deny, that there were among the Independents several ])er8ons 
that were no friends to a kingly government: persons of this 
kind were to bo found among the I^resbyterians, Anabaptists, 
and all the other religious sects and communities that flourished 
in England during this tumultuous period; but I want to see 
it proved, in an evident and satisfactory manner, tlmt these re- 
publican principles were omhr, by ail the Independents, and 
formed one of the diatingu'isliing characteristics of that sect. 
There is, at least, no such thing to he found in their public 
writings. They declared, on the contrary, in a public mermiriul 
drawn up by them in the year 164*7, that, as magistracy in gene- 
ral is the ordinance of God, they do not disapprove of any form 
of civil govemment, but do freely acknowledge that a kingly 
government, bounded by just and wholesome luiv.s, is both al- 
lowed by God, and also a good accommodation unto men. 1 
omit the mention of several other circumstances, which unite to 
prove that the Independents were far from looking with abhor- 
rence on a monarchical government. 

Their sentiments of religion, according to llapin h account, 
were highly absurd, since he represents their principles as en- 
tii-cly Opposite to those of all other religious communitieK: As 
to religion, says he, their principles were contrary to those of 
all the rest of the world. With respect to this accusation, 
it may be proper to observe, that there are extant two Confes- 
sions of Faith, one of the English Independents in Holland, 
and another drawn up by the principal members of that com- 
munity in England. The former was composed by John Ro- 
binson, the founder of the sect, and was published at I..eyden, 
in 4to, in the year 1619, under the following titles Apologia 
pro exulibus AngHs, qui Drownistse vulgo appellautur ; the latter 
app<»ared at London, for the first time, in the year 1658, and 
was thus entitled : A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned 
and practised in the Congregational Churches in England, agreeil 
upon, and consented iintO) by their eklen and Messengers, in 
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dependiDg oa the jio^MJicl^ii ni hj8lM>|«!« ,0(^ . cknt. ; 
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their Meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 1658« Horntteifk, li. 
gave, iVthe year 1659, a titiifslaitiott of thtM ^ j 

and sabjoined ft to his Ejprstolia ad Dareanai do Iiidepoiid«fid»i«^ ~ 

It appeal evideatiy from these two ^fublio aed aiitIMtic jpiioros, 
not to mentioti other writings , of d)« ladepmsdeetts, that thiiy 
differed from the Presbyteriane or CMvitiisle k iio sitiglo point of 
any consequonee, except that.df ecde$toa»it!iid 'government, l-o 
put this matter beyord all dou!)t, we have oiily to atteik k tlio 
followiitg passage in Robinson's Apology for the Eaglitdi EaUes, 
p. 7. 1 1. where that founder of the Sect of the kdopendetiis ex- 
presses his own private sehtiroents^ ^d those of his community, 
in the plainest manner : I^fiteihtir Obltoi Deo Ot hominftmSf 
adeo nobis cqnvenirc cum Bcdesiis Keformatis Belgicis in rw re- 
ligionis, ut omnibus et singtills eamndom Eci^t^iaruin fidei arti- 
culis, prout habentur in Harmoma Coiifoasidnum hdeh p»taA 
sirous Kubsciibero; — Kcclesias Refoninata pro verb et genuinb 
habeintts, cum iisdetn in aw'ris Dei communioOem prbfitemwr^ et, 
quantum in iiobie est, coUmus/' It appears evklent from this 
declaration, that, instead of dideriiig totrily h^rti all otliCT <^bris- 
tian societies, it may rather be said of the Indopondents, that 
they were perfectly a^^eed with by far iHb greatest part of tJie 
reformed churches. To «lmw, as ho imagines, ^ by a striking 
example, the absurdity of their religion and woivbip, our eminent 
historian tells u«, tfmt they not only reject all kma of eccIewaHti- 
ral government, ' lint, moreover, allow sll tliOir members promise 
cuoiisly, and ndthout exception, to perform in public the pastprkl 
functions, i. c. to preach,’ pray, and expotiiid the scriptures ; hU 
words are, “ Tliey were not only averse to episcopacy and the 
ecclosiastica! hierarchy,” (this charge is true, tmt it .may equally 
be brought against the Preshyteriims, Ikowniste, Anabaptists, 
and all the various sects of non-conformbta,) but they would 
not so much nS end ore ordinary ministers in the cKurch, Tliey 
maintained thxt every man might pray ^ in |mbKc, ei^hort fib 
brethren, and interpret the scriptuivw acc^tUng to the taleifta 
God had endowed him with, — 8o wfth tbeiin, every one preached, 
prayed, admonished, interpreted the Ifdly Scriptures without 
any other call than what he Idmseif <hew from his aeal and etiji* 
posed gifts, and without gny o^ver autherfty thftn tlie iqiproWiim 
of his auditors.” This whole oharge b evidently fiilee and ground** 
less. The* Independents have, and always ha^ had, and 
regular ministers approved of thirir wOfAet 
allow to teach in public every person who thiQKsldmsiiif :qna116 
for that important olfBce. The celebrated histolhni beee 
confounded the ind«(>endetits wdth the Bron^nbis, ibhi well 
known, permitted all to prtiy and preach Ju pniidic without di- 
VOL, V. r r> D 
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stinction* We shall not enlarge upon the other mistakea he h&4 
fallen.ioto oa tills aabject ; but only observe, that if so emhieut a 
writer^ aii4 one bo well acquaint^ with the English nation,' has 
pronouticed such ^ an unjust sentence against this sect, we may 
the more easily excuse an inferior set of authors^ who have load- 
ed tliem witli groundless Accusationa. 

It wiil, however, be alleged, that, whatever may have been the 
religious sentiinentH and discipline of the Independents, innu- 
morable tostimoniee concur in proving, that they wav eljarj^eable 
with the death of Ch^lrle8 I- and many will consider this singh^ 
circiimstanw* as a sufficient demonstration of the impiety and 
depravity of the whole sect. 1 am well aware, iiuleed, that many 
of the most eminent and respectable English writers have given 
the Independents die denomination of K.egicides; and if, by 
the term Inde|H‘ndenta, they mean those licentious republicans, 
wliose dislike of a monarchic^al fiw m of government carried them 
tile most pernicious and tv^ant lengths, J grant that this 
denomhiation ia well appli< d. ^But if, i>y the term Indopeii- 
deiits, we arts to understand a religious sect, the ancestors of 
those who still bear die same title in England, it appears very 
questionable to me, whether the unhappy fate of the lyorthy 
princ(y above mentioned ougl^t to bo imputed entirely to that 
set of men. Tliey who affirm that the Independents were tbo 
only authors of the death of King Charles, must mean one of 
these two things, either that the Regicides were animated and 
set on by the seditious doctrines of dial sect, and die violent 
suggestions of its members, or that all who were rMincerucd in 
this atrocious deed were themselves Independents, zea]oii«ly 
attacliod to the religious community now under coimideratiun. 
Now it may be proved with the clearest evidence that neither of 
tliese was the rase. There is nothing in the doctrines of this 
sect, as far as diey are known to luo, that seems in the least 
adapted to excite men to such a horrid deed ; nor does it appear 
from the liistory of these times, that the ludep^dewts were a 
whit more exasperated against Charles, than were tJie Pre^by- 
teri^» And as lo the latter supposition, it is far fi-om lieiug 
true, that all those who were concerned in bringing this unfor- 
tunate prfuce to the sc^iffold were Independents ; since we learn 
from tfa#,best English wriMurs, and from the jmbUc deckrations 
of Chades II. that this violent faction was composed of persons 
of different sects. That there were Independents among them 
may be easily conceived. After aD, tins matter will lie best 
unravelled by, the English writerif, who know best in what 
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the term independeuts is used, wImjji it is applied to ^ ' 

wlio brought Charles 1. to the, blook K , 

On inquiring, tvith partictiw attentiail, into (be causes of that^ 
odium diat tiaa upon tbe Independents) and of the hea>7 ' 

accusations aUd invec.t5va<> with which tb«*y, hmxf» h 

loaded, 1 was more pecidiarly struck ivltli the throe following 
considerations,' which w»iU peniaps furnish a satisfectoiy account 
of this matter. In .the l^rsi place, the denomination of indt'^nd- 
nuts is ambiguous, and is not peculiar to any one distinct order 
of men. , I£or, not to enumemtc the dther notions tliat ^ye been 
annexed to this term>, it is BUdicjient to olisetve, that it is used 
sometimes by the English t^jriters to denote those wlm aim' at 
the establishment of h purely <|emocratical, or pof>ulm- govern- 
ment, in which the body of th^ '|>eop!e is clothtMl with, the au-^ 
preme dominion. Such a fac^pn there was m Eugiand, composed, 
in a great measure, of pemons of an enthustastical character and 
complexion: and to it, no doubt) we are to' ascribe those scenes 
of sedition and misery, whoso effects arc stiir lamented wdili 
justice. The violence and folly that diMlionoured the pro- 
ceedings of this tumultuous facdon have been, if I am not 


* Dr. Mosbeim's ckfeiicc of the Indiqiendeatfli is certainly spociouK; 
but ha has not sufficiently distinguished the tiineA;'tttul ho has» perhaps, in 
defending them, strained too far Umt t'quitahle principle, that we nutSfc not 
impUTG to a sect any princijdes tb«t arc jaot,co»tliincd in, or dcducible fruin, 
their religious system, 'iliis maxim docs not ]in)tire)y auswer liero the pur- 
pose fur v»hich it is applied. religious system nr a sect may be In itself 
pacific and innocent, u'hile, at the same time, rertain incidental circunisiUmciHi, 
or certuio associations of ideas, nuiy render that sect more turbulent and rest- 
less than others, or at l^st involve *t in political factions aud tHruils. Such 
perhaps waS tlie case of the Xodependehta at certain periods of liipc. aiul 
more especially at tlie period novr under consideraUom Wften we considor 
their religious form of government, we shall sep evidently, that a principle of 
analogy (^wliidi infliieuces the sentimetua and imaginations of men much 
more ttmn is general^ supposed) must naturally have led the gi^atost p(»rt 
of them to repubiicau notions of civil governmoJit; and is further to be 
observed, tliat from a rcpubUcaii govemmetit, tlwy mputjbave expected much 
more protection and favour than from a kingly one. When these twu things 
are considered, together with their situatioo iihcleV' l:\ie reigu of Charles f. 
whoi the government was unhinged, when all things were iu coufosiott, 
when the minds of men wvrH Mrspended Upon the issue of clie natioual trou- 
bles, and when the eager spirit of party, nourished by Itope* made each fac» 
thm .expect that the diaos would end in i^e settled system, favuij fabler tf> 
their respective views sontlments, and passihm ; this will engage tin to tbiotc', 
that tlie Independents at that time itipiy hatro be^n much more turanltuotis 
Afid republican than die sect which l^ra that denomhtrtion in our ti|ni>$; 
The reader that would form just id^s of the ixuiUer of fact, must ex ammo 
the relations-giyen by die writers of both f^rtie^ Sc'c particularly Chtrejn- 
don’s llistory of his own Lire.-^^eal’s Ifistory of the ruritapa, toh iif. p^ 
547, &c.^llunie's History of EbgUnd, voh r. Kdih in (duarto*^&lDrfret'» 
Hist&ry of Itk own Timet, voK h p. 46*, 47. , , . 

D, i> 2 
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CENT, tlie deputies firom different #tircli«B It »» 
in this their notion of ecclesiastical govePmuent* 
TAUT Iii that the difference between them and- the Presby- 
\,«iKyW terians principally coiisistej for their religions 
doctrines* except in some points of very, little mo- 

mifftakciinri too nwWjr imfiuted to ilifc reli^ous ttidell^ti^elits tt'otr 
'under eonBideration* who, with nH their defects, wei^ much 
better set of men t^n the persons now mentioned. It nicy be 
observed further, secondly, that aYmost ull the reti^om sects, 
which divided the I3ng1ish nation 5n the reign of Cterlos I. and 
more especially nudw the administration of CromweB, assumed 
the denomination of Independents, in order to screen themselves 
from the reproaches of the public, and to share a part of that 
popular esteem that the true and genuine Independents bad ac- 
quired, on account of the regularity of their livdli, and the sanc- 
tity of their manners. This is confirmed, among other tejstimonies, 
by the following passage Of 'i letter from Toland t'o Le CTerc. 
‘‘ All commencement tous b Mel||taircs se disoient *Ind^pendan«, 
pares qiie ces derniers etoient fort honores clu peuple a cause de 
lenr pletfe^ See Le Clere*s Biblioth. itnivers. et .Ilistor, tom. 
xxiii. p. ii. p. 506 . As this title was of a very extensive signifi- 
cation, and of great latitude, it might thus easily happen, that all 
the enormities uf the various sects who sheltered themselves under 
it, and several of whom wei*e but of short duration, might un- 
luckily be laid .to the ehaiige of the true Independents. But it 
must be particularly reraarke<l, in tJie third place, that the usur- 
per Cromwell preferreti the lDde|)endents before alVother religious 
communities. He looked with an equal eye of suspicion and 
fear, upon the Pn^sbyterian synods and the Episcopal visitations ; 
every thing that looked like an extensive aumority, whether it 
was of a civil or religious nature, excited uneasy apprehensions 
in the breast of the tyrant : but, in the limited and simple form 
Of ecclesiastical discipline that was adopted by the Independents, 

V be saw^ notljiug that waa adapted to alarm his fears. This cir- 
euiiu^Umce was suiBcieut to render jtbe Independents odious in 
the eyes of many, who would be naturally disposed to exi^d 
theii^ abhorrence of Cromwell to those who were the objects of 
bis fiivowand jpTotectioo* 

[^3 'Hie Independents were undoubtedly so called from their 
mamtaaning that alt Cbrieiifin congregations wore so mmiy inde- 
pendent j^eligtous societies, that had , a rigjht to be gov'priied by 
their own laws, without being subject to aby further or foreign 
jurisdiction. * Robinson, the founder of the sect, makes express 
use of this term in ^ploinii^ bis doOtriUe relating to ecclesiastical 
government ; Ccetum quemlibet particnlarem (says he, in his 
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nient, aro almost en|irely tlte same with those ^ cent. 
aro adopted by the church of Geneva. Xno n. * 
founder of this sect was John Robiusoo* a man h. 
who bad much of the Si^emn piety of the times, v«yV 
and was master of a congregation of Browniste 
that had settled at Leyden. This well-n>e^ing 
man, perceiving the defects tiiat rpignw m the 
disciidine of Brown, and in the spint aiid temper 
of his followers, employed his aeal and diligen^ 
in correcting them, and in modelling anew the . 
society in such a manner as to render it lew odious 
to his adversaries, and less liable to tlie just een- 


AHoRi*. cap- V. p. Va.) t«taro;inti«nnn, rt prfectam eccle- 
«iaro cx «ui« partibug ronstaatMti) iminedta* et indepenuenter 
(quoad aliai ecclewas) uub ip«o (S.rigtdi’' It may pohwbly hwp 
Uen from thU vw that die tide of IndejiPndentg waa ort- 

cmally derived. The dtacipJe. of Robineoo did net reject tt ; nor 
indeed is there any diing ehockiii^C in the title, when it le under- 
stood in' a manner conformable to the sentimentg of uioro 1 o whom 
it Lb applied. It was certainly utfeily unknown in tngwnd before 
the year 16*0 ; at least it is not once mentioned in the ecclesi- 
astical canons snd constitutions that were drawn up, dunilg tinU 
year, in the synods or visitatiiHW held by the archliwhops of 
Caatefbury, York, and other prelates, in wh^ canons nil the 
vatious sects that then subsisted in England are particnlarly 
mentioned. See Wilkins’ Concilia Magnm Bntanni® et Hiber- 
nia> vol. iv. cap. v. p. 6*8. where are the “ constitutimis and 
tanons ecclesiastical treated upon by the archbishops of Canter- 
bury H«d York, and the restot the Wshops and clergy m disir so- 
yerrf synods." An. Mucxi.. It ia tree, that not king after hm 
period, and more particularly from the year wo find ^is 

dcnomimition very frequently in the English udmIs. The English 
Independents were so far ftom Iwing displeased with it, that they 
asbumed it publicly in a piece they published m^ieir own defence 
at London, in the year 16*4, under the following title; Apol^ 
gelical Narration of the Indopeudeats. But wten. in procoM rf 
time, a irreat variety of sects, as has been already observed, Al- 
tered themselves under the cover of this extensive denominaticm, 
and even aeditious subjects, that aimed at notfong less than tlw 
death of theu* wivereign, ««d the de«truetiort of the j^avenwnen^ 
employed it as a mask to hide their ^formity, then tlm 

Venuine Independents renounred thE 

lew odious in Its place, cailinu theti&elves Congi^wmid Bre- 
thren, and their rehgious assemblie* Congregattonal Churches. 



4^06' That History of Re^rfi^' f^hurck. 

CiiNf. sure flif those tnie Christians,, who Iboibed upon 
• oharity as the end of thd conuoandmeiit. The 

v fuT m! Indfpendei^, accordingly, were ni'uch more com- 
Ynendable than tbe Brownists in two respeote. 
They sfh^i^i^esd them both in the moderation! of 
l^r ^htunents, and tho order of their discipline. 
They did riot, like Brown, pour forth bitter and 
uncharitable invectives against the churches that 
wfere govetnicd by rules entirely different from 
, theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, un- 
- worthy of the Cliristian name. On the contrary, 
though they considered their own form of eccle- 
siastical government as of divine institution, and 
f»s originally introduced by the authority of the 
apostles, nay, by the apostles themselves, yet they 
l»ad candour and ebavity enough to acknowledge, 
that true religion anti kdiil piety might flourish 
in those communities. Which were under the ju- 
risdiction of hisho}>8, or the government of synods 
and presbyteries. They wei’o also much more 
attentive than the Brownists in keeping on foot a 
regular ministry -in their communities; for while 
the latter allowed promiscuously all ranks and Or- 
ders of men to tejich in public, and to perform 
the other pastoral functions, the Independents had, 
and still have*, a certain number of ministers, 
choserj respectively, by the congregations where 
they are fixed; nor is any person among them 
permitted ter speak in public, before he has sub- 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity 
and talents, and been approved of by the heads 
of tho coiiOTcgation. This community, which 
was originwly formed in Holland, in the year 
|()10, made at first hut a very small progress in 
laigland it worked its way slowly, and in a 
eliuidcstine manner ; and its membera concealed 
their principles from public view, to avoid tlie 

fwl t" ytw 1616, Mr. J^reb, who had adopted tfic 
rctijiitnis sentiments of Rotnnson, ' sfct up tbe first Tndopendent or 
Congregationai i buid) in Enpbmd. 
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penai laws that had hew enacted a§pa^tt^rt Nhn- cent. 
owfermists. But daring the reign of n, 

when, ainidstthe shocks of civil and religipus dianty^jii u! 
coi'd, the autiiority of fho bishops and the cftttse of|,Sn>yW 
episcopacy began to. decline, and more particu- 
larly about the yeai’ lG40, the Independents grew 
more courageous, and came forth, with an air bf^ 
resolution and confidcncje, to puhUc view. After 
this period, their affairs took a prosperous turn } 
and, in a little time, they became so considerable, 
both by their number, and by the reputation they 
ac<]uired, that they vied in point of pro-cminpnce 
and credit, not only with the bishops, hut alsc 
with the Presbji-Crians, though at this time in the 
. very zenith of their pmver. This rapid progress 
the independents was, no doubt, owing to a 
iriety of causes ; among which justice obliges us 
reckon the learning of their teachers, and the 
gularity and sanctity of their manners [r]. 
hiring the administration of Cromwell, whose 
j^?;juliar protection and patronage they enjoyed 
onytpore than one account, their credit arose to 
the greatest height, and their inilnence and repu- 
tation were universal j but after the restoration 
of Charles II. their cause declined, and they 
fell buck gradually into their primitive ohsourity. 

The s(!'ct, indeed, still subsisted ; but in such a 
state of dejection and weakness, as eiigs^ed them, 
in the year 1(J91, under the reign of king Wil- 
liam, to enter into an association with the Presby- 
terians residing in and about Lbndon, under cer- 
tain heads of agreement, that tended to the maim 
tenance of their respective institutions [«], 


[r] NcaVs History of tbo Puritanai voL ii. p. 107. S}93, voL, 
ill. p. Hi. H/>. 276. 3U3. 437, 649. See also a German work, 
entitled, Englisclie Ueformations-Hjetoire, by Autlmny William 
Buliin, p. 794. 

From tliin lime they were called United Brethren. 
The heads of agreement that formed aud cemeurted tblf) union 
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CENT. XXIJ.H While 'C)liv«r CEomwell hi^ the 
sEcx*n 8*^^®*®*®* Great Britain, allseets, 

paky lU ^ "'’ 

are to t»e ttw second volume of Whiston's |i|eniotr9 of 

Life B and they consist in Nine ntticles. The 

of England®*'*^ relatco to Churdies and Church Members,” in which' the 
unde/ **'Unlted^ Ministers, Presbyterians and Independents, declare, 
Croin veil* among other thfngSi “ That each particular church ' had a right 
^ to choose their own officers; and being furaished wiih.soch as 
are duly ^i^lified and ordained according to the Gospel xule, 
hath authority frotu for exercising goreiTiment, and en- 

joying all the ' ordinal]^ of worship ndthin itself.— That in the 
' atfininistration . of church power,* it belongs to the pastors and 
other elders of every particular church (if such tliere be) to rule 
and govern; and to brotherhood to consent, according ^o the 
rido of tlio Gospel,” In this both Presbyterians ;ind Indepen- ■ 
dents deport ffom the pridntive principles of their respective 
institutions. Article 11. relatf'^ to “ the Ministry,” which they 
gmnt to havo been iioatituted ry Jesus Christ, “fur the gather- 
ing, guiding, edifying, and governing of his church;” in this 
article it is further obstwed, “ that ministers ought to Re en- 
dued with competent learning, aeund judgment, and ^olid piety ; 
tJmt none are to be ordained to the work of' the miiiistry, but 
such as are chosen ami called thereunto by a particular church 
that, in such n weighty mattor, it is ordinaiily requisite diat 
every such chundt consult and advise with the pastoi^ of neigh- 
bouring congrogations ; and tliat, afw»r such ivdvicc, the* pecKon 
thus consulted about, being chosen by the brothorhotxl of that 
particular church, be duly ordained and set apart to his office over 
. them.” Article HI. itsliites to Censures,” and ijreHcribes, first, 
iht* adiiioiUKhing, and, if this prove ineifcctual, the e^communi- 
rau<in of offending and scandalous lownbcrs, to be performed by 
tlnj pastors, with tlie consent of tlw? brethren. Article IV. con- 
l erniug the “ Communion of clmrches,” lays it dowm as a prin- 
ciple, that there is no subordination between particular churches ; 
tlnit they are all equal, and Consequently independent ; that the 
][>iistorS| however, of these chardies “ought to have fh>quent 
meetings together, that, by mutual advice, support^ encourage- 
nu;nt, and brodierly intercourse, they strengthen the hearts and 
liiiiids of each other iu tlie ways of the Lord.” In Article V. 
which relotes to “ Deacons and Ruling Elders,” the' I Ini ted 
ih^hren acknowledge, that “ the office of a deacon is of divine 
appointment, and that it belongs to their office to receive, lay 
out. and <listrihute, the stock of the church to its proper uses;* 
and as diere are different seOtiiOents about the office of Rulings 
Eiders, who labotir xmt in woixl and doeuine, they agree tbftt 
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even those that dishonowod true Tehgion io the cent. 
Hioilt shocking maimer W tijeir fanatidsm s^r *» 

ignorance^ enjoyed a fuU and unboimdcd liberty ,1’ 
bf profesung j^blidy their respective doctrines 
The Eptscopalians alone wero exeeptsd firoiii this 
toleration, and received die most fievere aiid ini* 
qaitous treatment. The hishops, were deprived 
of their dignides and revenues, and felt the heavy ^ < 
hand of oppression in a particular manner. But, 
though the toleration extended /to all other sects 
and religious communities, yet' dip Presbyterians 
and Independents were deat^ wilh peculiar m^ks 
of distinction and favour. Cromwell, thotij|;h 
attached to no one particular sect, gave the lat- 
ter extraordinary proofs of his good-\rin, and 
augmented their credit and autliority, as this 
seemed the easiest and least exasperating method 
of setting bounds to the ambition of the Presbyte- 


this difference makes no breach atnong^ theniv In Article VI. 
conceriiiiifT ** Occo«iuiial IMeeUngs of Minieters^'* the bre- 
thren agree, that it is needful) in weighty and difficult caaea, 
timt the ministers of several eburcbea meet together, in order 
to be consulted and ailvised wiUi about a^ch maJtCerar and tliat 
particular churdies “ ought to ha^e a reTereiitW regard to tbdr 
jud^iuciit HO given, and not dissent therefrom without ^tparent 
grounds from the word of God/’ Article 4^11. which relates to 
the Demeanour of the Brethren towards tbo civil oiagiHlir$te/' 
prescribes of>edience to and prayers jfbr God’e protaation and 
blessing upon their rulers. In Article VIII. which relates to a 
Confession of Faith," die brethren esteem it sufficient, that a 
cburcii acknowloilge the i>criptures to be the word of God, the 
perfect ami only rule of faith ami piactiee, and own ohber the 
dwtrtual part of the articles of tf*e Cbuccli of ISitglofui,*’ m: the 
Westminster Confession and Catech’sma drawn np by tbo 
byterians, or the Confession of the Coiigregational Brethren (f* e* 
tlie Independents), to be agreeable to, the naid rule. Al'Ueto IX. 
which concerns tlie duty and deportment of the Brethreu to- 
wards those that are not in communion witii thoni,” inctilicatOH 
eharity ami moderation. It appears from these articles^ ibat the 
IndependeiilH were led by a kind of necessity to adopt, h) many 
things, tfie sentifnents of the Presbyterians, and td.depatt thus 
far from die original priiiciplca of their 
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CENT, rians, who aiituMl at a very high degree of eccle- 
su^tical power [if]. It was during this period 
7a ht religious aoat^y, that. Uie Fifth-monarehy-inett 
arose, a set of wrong-headed and turbulent ehthu-' 
siasts, who expected Christ’s sudden appearance 
upon earth'to establish a, hew kingdom ; and, act- 
ing in mnsequence of this illusion, aimed at the 
subversion of all human government, and were for 
turning all things into the most deplorable confu- 
sion [m]. It was at this time also, that the Qua- 
kers of whom we propose to give a more particular 
accqunt [w], and the hotiheaded Anabaptists [ r]. 


«r WA little $ftev Cmmwelrs elevation, it was reftolved 
by the parliament, at tbe conelueion of a debate concerning pub- 
lic worship and churcb-govorn •^ent, that the Presbyterian govern- 
ment should be the establish government. The Independents 
Were not, as yet, itgreed upon any, standard of faith and discipline ; 
and it was only a little before CroiriweH’s death that tbey held a 
synod, by his peimissioci, in order to publish to the world an uni- 
form account of tbeif doctrine end principles. 

See Burnet’s History of his own Tim^, tom. i. p. 67. 

Vide infra, page 466, for The History of the Quakers. 

We are not to imagine, by the term hot-headed 
(fqiiosi), that the Anabaptists resembled the ftirious fanatic’s of 
that name that formerly excited such dreadful tumults in (Jer- 
iminy, and more especially at INIunster. This was by no means 
the 6ase ; the Eogli.sil Auabaptists diflerod fixun tfieir Protestant 
brethren about the subject and mode of baptism alone ; conHiiing 
the former to gi'own Christians, and the latter to immersion or 
dipping, 'fhey were divided into Gijnerals ami Particulars, from 
tl^ir 'difierent sentiments upon the Aiminian controvemy. The 
latter, who were eo called from their belief of the doctrines of 
l^rticular Election, Kedemption, &c. were strict Calvinists, who 
sepantted from the Independent congregation at Leyden, in the 
yddr 1638» Tlieir confession was composed with a remarkable 
spirit of modesty and charity. Their preachers were generally 
illiterate, and were eager in making proselytes of all that would 
submit to their iltnmcrsion, without a due regard to their reli^ous 
p’inciples, or their moral characters. The writers of these times 
n^present them as tinctured with a kind of enthusiastic fury against 
all that opposed them. There were, nevertheless, among them 
some learned and pious persons, who disapproved highly of aU 
violent and uncharitable ])roceedings. , r 
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^Tiopftgated, withoat r^fa'&int, tbcir’visionaiy doc- cent. 
trinCs; It most lt|<ewitfte be observed^ 

Beists, beaded by Sidney, ONeville, Maptio^ A^d.i^AitT it, 
Harrington, appeared, adlh impunity, and> Siii»y^ 
moted a kind of Migion, which consisted in a few 
plain precepts, drawn from l^e dictates of natnral' 
reason Q/]. - , , 

XXuL Among the various reUgious Actions i-heEn^ 
that sprung up in England daring this period of 
confusion and anarchy, we may rCckon a certain 
sect of Presbyterians, who wereliialled by their ad- 
versaries Antinomians, dr enemies of the law, and 
still subsist even in our times. The Antinomians 
are a more rigid kind of Gadyinists, who pervert 
Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to the worst 
purposes, by drawing fi’om it conclusions highly 
detrimental to the interests of tine religion and 
virtue. Such is the judgment that, the other 
Preshyterian communities form ■ of this perverse 
and extravagant sect In'], Several of the Antino- 
inians (for they are hot all precisely of the same 
mind) look upon it Us urine^cessary for Christian 
ininistcirs to exhort theif dock to a virtuous prac- 
tice,' and a pious obedience to the divine, law, 
since they whom God has elected to salvation, 
by an etcniiil and immutable decree, will, by 
the inesistible impulse of divine grace, be led 
to tlie practice of piety and virtue; wliHe those 
wlio are doomed by a divine, decree to eternal 
punishments, >vill never be engaged, by any ex- 
- liortatioUs or. admonitions, ho#' affecting soever 
they may be, to a virtuous course ; nor have they 
it in their power to obey the divine law, when 
the succours oj^ divine grace are withhold from 
them?” From tliese principles they concluded, 

^ fy] Neal'is Hi.story of iJie Furitan-s vol. iv, p, 87» 

‘ [ir] Soe ToUod’s Letter to 1^ Clerc, in the periodk^l ivork 
of the Jatler, entitletl Bihliotlieqtte Untver^elle et Hktoriqjic, 
tom. "xxiii. p. 505.— As also Hoiitibeck, Summa Cowtroverhi- 
;ii un), p. bOO. 812. 
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CENT, tlmt tlve minislers of the ft^pel diischaifed 4wf- 
sECT^u. their pastoral firactions, when they htcul^ 

PAicT II. cated the neoeaaity of faith In Christ, and pro- 
WyW olaimed tho'^tlessings the he\ir covenant to their 
people. ; Ahdtiior, and a still rnChe hideoas form 
of AhtiiunniaiUsnit is that tvhich is exhibit^ in. 
the opinions of other doctors of that sect [o], who 
niaintmn, “ That as the elect eaiinot fall from 
grace, nor forfeit the divine favour, so it fellows, 
tliat the winked airtionB they commit, and the vio-» 
lations of the dtirtne law with which they are 
ehai^eable, are not really sinful, nor are to be 
considered as instances of their departing finm 
the law of Godj apd that, consequently, they 
have no occasion either to confess their sins, or 
to break them off by* repentance. Thus adultery, 
for example, in one «1 i hie elect, though it appear 
sintul in the sight of ine% and he censidered uni- 
versally as ah encwmous violation of the divino 
law, yet is not a sin in the sight of God, because 
it is one of the essential and distinctive charac- 
ters of the elect, that they bannot do any thing 
which is either displeasing to God, or prohibited 

by the law [S].” 

natiaiifc’’ XXIV. The public calamities that flowed from 
naruiiB. vohoment aud uncharitable disputes about re- 

ligion afflicted all wise and good men, and engaged 
several vn howere notless eminent for their piety than 

4Sr (iecoad Ananoiiiian hypothesis has rertainJy a 

stUl more odious aspect than fliB first ; and it is therefore sur- 
prising that our author should use, in the original, these terms : 
“ Hi tuntum statuunt, Electos," &c. 

[fi3 There is au accouat of tlie other tenets of the AntLnomians, 
and of the modern dispotes that were occaskniied hy the publica- 
tion of dw i^tbttmous Works of Crk^, a.mmuig doctoTof that 
extravagant and pernicious sect, given by Pieri'e Francois le Cour- 
ayer, in his Exanien des Defiiuts Theologiqnes, torn. ii. p. 198. 
Baxter and Tillotson distinguished thcrasdves by their zeal against 
the Antimnnians ; and they-tverp also completelv refuted by. Dr. 
WiHiauis, in his fitmous book, iatitied, Gospel iTruth stated and 
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|ordmfsinoderet^B«it4wi«4om|oseekftf^ ckmt. 
method of uniting sudb of llte contending pmitoo. 

«8. M^ere capable, of lifrteningto the dictates of oha-' 
rity and reason, or at least of calming tbeh ani> 
mosities, and persuading them to mutual lorbem* 
aoce. llhese paoido doctors offered themselves as 
medlatora between the mora violent'Episcopalians 
on the one band, and tlie more rigid Pred}yteriati8 
and Independents on the other s and hof^ tiiat 
when their differences were aoemnmodated, the 
lesser factions would &1] of themselves. The con- 
tests that reigned between tim ibitner turned part- 
ly on the forms of idmrch government and. public 
wbrsliip, smd, partly on certain religious tenets, 
mpreespedally thosetluitweredebatedbetween tlm ' 
Arminians and Calvinists. To lessen ,tbe breach 
that kept these two great c<m»nnmtiea at such a 
distance from ea(dk other, the arbitmters, already 
mentioned, endeavoured to draw them out of their 
narrow endosures, te render' their charity more 
extensive, and .widen the paths of salvation, which 
bigotry and party-rage imd been labouring to 
render inacoestible to many good Christians. 

This noble and truly e^gelical method of pro- 
ceeding procured to its authors the denomination 
of Latitudiaarians [c]. Tlimr views, indeed, were 
generous and extensive. • They were zealously ■ 
attached to the forms of ecclesiastical gr»vern- 
ment and worship that were estahUshed in the 
church of England, and they recommended epis- 
copacy with all the strength and' power of their 
eloquence ; but they did not gp so fat as to look , 
upon it as of divine instittitidn, or Us absolutely and 

vindicated, 8vo. I have teen mhrmed, tte &Mt ca- 

tion of this history w(w puUuhed, >ttet the teok> in^hieil Exa- 
men des Defauts l’heulogiqii6s,'wbieh eur author supp0seai6 hare 
teen written by Dr. Courayer, is the pioduetion of ansthihi-pen. 

Cel $ee fiui'net's History his tnrn 'Hines, voL hboh n. ». 

18a , '■ "r. ; 
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CENT, indispensably necessary to the (JonsiitvtUm of a 
Christiaii chprch ; end hence they ipaintaified> 
PART II. that those who followed other fonns of govem- 
/ ment and worship, were not, on Ihiat account, to 
bo excluded from their cotninunidn, or to forfeit 
the title of brethren. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the system of the famous Epis- 
copius for their model ; and like him, reduced 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, {i. e.) 
those doctrines, the belief of which is necessary 
to salvation, to a tew points. By this manner of 
proceeding they showed, that neither the Episco- 
palians, who, generally speaking, embraced tlic 
sentiments of the Arminians, nor the Presbyterians 
and Independents, who as generally adopted the 
doctrine of Calvin, had any reason to oppose 
each other with siiiMi animosity and bitterness, 
since the subjects of their debates were mattei's of 
an indifferent nature, with respect to salvation, 
and might be variously explained and underetood, 
without any prejudice to . their eternal interests. 
The chief leaders of these Latitudiuarians were 
Hales and Chillingworth, whose names are still 
pronounced in England with that veneration 
that is due to distinguished wisdom and rational 
piety The respectable names of More, 


[d] Hie life of the ififfcnious and worthy Mr. Hales w«b com- 
posed in English hy M. Des Maizeaux, and published in 8vo. at 
London in the year 1719 ; it was considerably augmented in the 
Latin translation of it, which 1 prefixed to t|je account of the 
synod of Dart, drawn from the letters of that great man, and 
published at Hambuigh, hi 1724. A life of Mr. Hales, ivritteu 
in French, is to be found in the first volume of the French trans- 
lation of Chilfii^worth’s lleligion of Protestants, &c. — Tbtf life 
of Chillingworth also was drawn up hy Des Maizcaux in English : 
and a Frepch’ translation of it appeared, in the year 1790,- at the 
h(»ad of’ the excellent book now mentioned, which was translated 
into that langu^e, and {mblished^it Amsterdam, in tluve volumes 
Bvo. in tlie year 17.SC. Those who are desiroPs of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the doctrines, gorenunent, laws, and 
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Ctidwortb, Gale, Wfaitchcoti'^ and Tillotsofti «tdd 
a high degree of lustre - to this 
The undertaking of these great men, was iiideed pAji< r «. 
bold and perilous ^ and it ^ew upon them mu<^h\a»y^ > 
opposition, and id toy hitter reproaches. They 
re<5pived, as -the firet fruits of their charitable 
zeal, the odious appellations' of Atheists, Deists, 
and Seciniaus, both from the Boinan Catholics 
and the more rigid of the contending Px'otestant 
parties ; but upon the restoration' of King Char- 
les II. they were raised to the first dignities of 
the church, and were deservedly held in univer- 
sal esteem. It is also well known, that, even at 
this present time, the church of England is (dnef- 
ly governed by latitudinarians of this kind, though 
there be among both bishops and clergy, from 
time to time, eoelcsiastics M'ho breathe the nar- 
row and despotic spirit pf-Laud, and who, in the 
language of faction, are called High-churclimen, 
or Chureh-tories [ej. 

XXV. No sooner was Charles II. re-esta- n*# »t«<» 

Wished on the throne of bis ancestors, thaxi the^Jl'p,,^, 

ancient forms of ecclesiastical government and KnKiami 

public %vorship w(u*e restored with him ; and the n 

bishops reinstated in their dignities and honours, ant) his. 

The Non-conformists hoped, that they should be*'’*'”^ 

allowed to share some part of the hoiioui’s and 

revenues of the church ; but their expectations 

were totally disappointed, and the face of afl’airs 

changed very suddenly with respect to them. For 

» 

present staU‘ of the churcli t»f En^kntl, will do well to rend the 
history of these two men ; nnd move espec'ially to peruse Chih 
hiij^vvorth’s admirable hook alreaily mentioned, I frieun. The lie*- 
iigion of lVoteHtaiil.s a Safe Way to Salvation. 

[e] See Uapin’s Diaaertatiou ou the Whig^ and Torica. 

1^^ See an admiraUle defence of the latitudinariaii divinen, in n 
book intitled, The Principles and Practices of certain maderafe 
Divines of the Church of Eii^and (preatly misunderstoiKl) truly 
Teprenented and defended, London, 1670, un 8vo. This bodk wa# 
ivriiien by Dr. l owleri afterwards bishop of Glouc^tor> N. 
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CENT. ChairieB subjected to the governnieat of lHsho|e 
churches of Scotland and Ireland, the fcirmer 
VAKT ii! ofwhichwaspeculiarlyattach^dtotheecclesiastical 
'wyW discipline aiid polity of Qeneva ; and, in the year 
166 ^, a public law was enacted, by which fdl adio 
refused to observe the rites, and . subscribe the 
doctrines of the diurch of England, were entirely 
excluded from its communion [/]. From this 
period* until the reign of King William III. the 
Non-eonformists Vere in a precarious and chang- 
ing situation, Sometimes involved in calamity- and 
trmible, at others enjoying soiitc intervals of tran- 
quillity and certain gleams of hope, according to 
the varying spirit of the court and ministry, but 
never entirely fivje from peiplexitios and fears [//]. 
But, in the year 168<). their affairs took a favour- 
able turn, when a biii for the toleration of all 
Protestant dissenters from the church of Eng- 
land, except the Socinians, passed in parliament 
almost without opposition, and delivered them 
from the penal laws to which they had l^een sub- 
jected by the Act of Uniformity, and other acts 
passed under the House of Stuart [/*]. Nor did 


fiimous Act of Uniformity, in consc*- 
qucnce of which the mlidity of Presbyterian ordination was re- 
nounced ; the ministrations of the foretsfu churches disowned ; the 
terms of conformity rendered more dithcult, and iiused higher than 
before the civil wars ; aud by which (contmry to the manner of 
proceeding in the times of Elizabeth and Cromwell, who both re- 
servefl for the subsistence 6f each ejected clergyman a fifth part of 
his benefice)^ no provision was made for those who should be de- 
prived of their livings. See Wilkins* Concilia Magnm Britarmim 
et Hibernia), tbm* iv. 573. — Burnet s History of his owii Tiroes, 
Tol. ii. p. 190, Stc. NeaVs History of the Puritans, tom. iv. p. 358. 

Zff] Soo the whole fourth volume of Neal’s History of the 
Puritans. , “ ^ 

[4] Tliis was called the Toleratioa Act, and it may be seen 
at length in tlie Appendix, subjoined to the fourth volume of 
NeaVs History of the Puritans. It is entitled. An Act for ‘ 
exempting their M^esties Protestant Subjects, dissenting firom 
the Church of Englaind, from the Penalties of certain Laws* In 
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tlie Protestant dissenters in England enjoy alone 
the benefits of this act j for it extended also to the 
Scots church, which was permitted thereby to 
follow the (ecclesiastical discripliue of Geneva, and 
was delivered from the jurisdiction of bishops, and 
from the forms of worship that were annexed to 
episcopacy. It is from this period that the Non- 
conformists date the liberty and tranquillity they 
have long been blessed with, and still enjoy ; but 
it is also observable, that it is to the transactioiis 
that were carried on during this period, in favour 
of religious lib<!rty, thdt we must cliiefly impute 
tin; multitude of religious sects and factions, that 
start up from tim(; to time in that free and haj)j)y 
island, and involve its inhabitants it; the perplex- 
ities of religious division and controversy [i]. 

XXVI. In the reign of King William, and in 
the year 1(389, the divisions among the friends of 
epis(jopacy ran high and terminated in that fa- 
mous schism in the church of England, which has 
never hitherto, been entirely healed. Sancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and seven of the other 
bishops [/(], all of whom were eminently distin- 
guished both by tlicir learning and their virtue, 
looked upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of 
allegiance to the new king, from a mistaken 
notion that James 11. though banished from his 

this hill the Corporation and Test Acts are omitted, and conso- 
quently fllill remnin in The Socinians are also excepted ; 

hut provision is made for Quakers, upon tluir making a Holomn 
declaration, instead of talviiig the oaths to the government. I'hia 
act excuses Protestant disSS(*nler8 from the penalties of the laws 
therein mentioned, provided tliey take the oaths to tJie govern- 
ment, and subscribe the Doctrinal Articles of tlie Church of 
England. 

[i] Bumels History of hl« own Times, vol. ii. p. 23, 

\J,i] The other non- jming bishops were, Dr. Lloyd, bishop 
of Norwich ; Dr. Turner, of Ely ; Dr, Kenii, of Ikth and Welt.s ; 
I>r. Frampton, of Gloucester; Dr, Thomas, of Worcester; Ih. 
Lake, of Cliicliester ; Dr. Whitt*, bishop of Petcdiorougb. 
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CENT, dominion-s, remained,’ nevertheless, their right- 

•fVu sovereign. As these scruples were deeply 

I'.^KT II. I'ooted, and no arguments nor exhortations could 
engag(i these prelates to acknowledge the title ol' 
William 111. to the crown of Great Britain, tlu‘y 
were de])rivcd of their ecclesisistical dignities, and 
their sees were filled by other men of eminent 
merit [■«<]. The deposed bishops and clergy 
formed a new episcopal church, which dilTeretl, 
in certain points of doctrine, and certain ciiHumi- 
stancos of public wor.'»hip, from the eslablished 
clnirch of England. This new religious commu- 
nity were denominated Non-jurors, on account 
of their refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and were also called the Iligh-chiircb, on account 
of the high notions they entertained of the dignity 
and power of the c^ .rch, and the extent they 
gave to its prerogatives and jurisdiction. 'I’hose, 
on the other hand, who disapproved of this schism, 
who distinguislied themselves by their charity and 
moderation towards Dis.sentcrs, and were loss ar- 
dent in extending the limits of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, wore dimominaled fjow-churchinen [/;]. 
The bishops who were diiprived of their ecclesi- 
astical dignities, and those who embaiivcd in their 


«rc //V] Tlieije were Tillotson, Mooro, Patrick, Kidder, 
Fowler, and Cuinberlaml, names tiiat will be ever pronounctMl 
with vcnevalion by such as are capable of estecniing solid, wtdl 
employed leRniiiijr and piety, and that will always slnnc 

ainonp; th<‘ hrig;htest ornainonts of the church of England. 

[A] The denomination of High-church is givcm certainly with 
great propriety to the Non-jurors, who have v(*ry proud notionb 
of church power ; hut it is commonly used in a more extensive 
6ignifi<iation, and is applied to all tliose who, though far from 
lieing Non-jurors, or otherwise disaffected to tfie present ba]>py 
estahlishmcnt, yet form pompous and ambitious conce]>tions of 
the authority and jurisdiction of the churcii, and would raise it 
to an absolute independcnc-e on all human power. Many such 
are t<» be found even among those who go under the general de- 
nomination of the Low-church party. 
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catxso, maintained openly, that llie church wnB 
independent on the jurisdiction of kinp and |Kir- 
lianient, subject to the authority of God alone, j,,vkt ir. 
and empo\renKl to govern itself by its own laws ; WyW 
that, of consequence, the sentence pronounci^d 
against these prelates by the great council of the 
nation was destitute both of justice and validity ; 
and that it was only by the decree of an ecclesi- 
astical council that a bishop could be deposed. 

This high notion of the authority and prerogatives 
of tlic church was inainlainod and propagat<Hl, 
with peculiar zeal, by the famous Henry DodwidI, 
who led the way in tliis iinjmrtant cause, and 
who, by his example and abilities, formed a con- 
sidia able number of champions for its (hdeiico; 
lienee arose a very nice and intri(5at(‘ (*OTilrovi‘rsy, 
coneerniiig tlu' nature, privileges, and autboriiy of 
the (‘Inircb, which has not yet been ])rought to a 
satisfactory conclusion [/]. 

[/] Dwhvell was dc|>rlv(?<l of Ins prof/‘ssorKln'(» 

of liistory, for rofusiiijr to tuko tlio oatln of iillo^riance lo Kino- 
Willimn and qiioon Mary: and lids circuinstniwo, no dijiiln, 
aupmontnd tin* zonl wit!) vvldrli lio iiit>>rrrtted lilrr»<^«*lf in lln* <li‘~ 
fnneo of tlio Idshops who \v«‘n* siiMptMoled for tin* sanio rrjisoji. 

It was on this occasion that ho puldidunl his Cantionary I)is- 
ronrso of Siddsm, with a particular Kojrard to tho ("use of lln* 

]5isho[)s wlni wore siispnndod for ndiisinp; ta take the ?u*w oadi. 

Tins hook wfUM fidly refuted I)y the loarned Dr. J fo||fy, in thf‘ yyar 

in a work entitl(?d, the Unreason able ness of ii Soj^aralioii 
from tlic new Bishops ; or f4 Tn^atise <m! of Ket lesiastical ilislory, 
filiowinp, that although a liishop was unpe ;ly dc'prived, neitlier 
he nor the Clmrch ever made a St'parntioTi, if ihi' Successor was 
not a Heretic; ti-anslated out of an ancient CJreck uianusfript 
(viz. among the lirocciaii MSS), in the pul>lic library ht Oxford- 
Tlie learned author translated this work aftnrwaids into Latin, 
and prefixed to it some jdeces out of ectlcHiastical antiquity, 
relative to tin* same subject. Dodwell published, iu an 

answer to it, which he called, a Vindication of the deprived JVi- 
sho|>s, 8tc. To winch Dr, Hody replied, in a treatise, cmtiiled, 

Tfie Case of tlie Sees vacant by an tiujusi or uiu aiionieal De 
privation stated, iu reply to the \ iTidicaUori, l^tc. The coiitro- 
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XXVII. The Non-jurors, or High-clmrchmen, 
who boast with peculiar ostentation of tlieir oiil»o- 
doxy, and ti'eat the Low-chundi as unsound and 
schismaticaJ, differ in several things from the mem- 
bers of the episcopal church, in its present establish- 
ment j but tliey are more partiiiulavly distinguished 
by the following principles; 1. Tliat it is nev(‘r 
lawful for the j)eopIe, under any provocation or 
pretext whatever, to resist their sovereign. Tliis is 
called in l^ngland passive obedience, and is si <loi;- 
trine warmly opposed by many, who think it both 
lawful and nesressary, in certain circumstances, and 
in cases of an urgent and monnuitous nature, to 
resist the prince for the hajipiness of the people. 
They maititain further, That Ihe Jieredilaiy 
succession to the throne is of divine institution, 
and therefore can neve oe interrupted, suspended, 
or annulhid, on any ptetext. .‘J. That the church 
is subject to the jurisdiction, not of the civil rna- 
gistrah*, but of God alone, parti<;ularly in matters 
of a religious nature'. 4. '^I'liat, consef|uentIy, 
San<?roft, and the other bishops, (leposed by King 
William III. remained, notwithstanding their de- 
position, true bishops to the day of their death ; 
and that those who were substituted in their jdacc's 
w^ere the unjust j)ossessors of other men’s property. 

That these unjust possessors of ecclesiastical dig- 
nities were rebels against the state, as well as schis- 

versy did not end here; and it was tlie hardest thinp; in tho 
world to reduco Mr. Dodwoll to Hilem’*'. Accordingly, lie carao 
forth a third tiirio with his stiff and rigid ]K)leinics, and published, 
ill 1695, his Defence of tho A^’indicatioii of the deprived Bish(»ps. 
The preface wliich he designed to prefix to this work ^ras at first 
suppressed, but appearetl afterwanls under the following title : 
“ The Doctrine of tho Church of England concerning the Inde- 
pendency of tho Clergy on the Lay-power, as to those Rights of 
theirs which are purely Spintual, reconciled with our Oath of 
Supremacy and tho Lay-deprivation of tlie Popish IVisliops in the 
Beginning of the Refornxation.” Several other pamphlets were 
published on the subject of this controversy. 
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maticB in tho church : anti tliat all, thercforo, who cent. 
held coinmuniou with IhtMn were also chargeable 
with rebellion and schism. <). That this schism^ part n! 
which rents the chm‘ch in pieces, is a most heinous 
sin, ivhosc punishment must foil heavy upon all 
those who do not return sincerely to the true 
church, from which they have departed [w]. 

XXVlll. It will now be proper to change tho fiieoioRi- 
sticue, and to consider a little the state of the 
formed church in Holland. The Dutch Calvinists Uuuh. 
thought themselves happy after the defeat of Ihe 
Arminians, and were nattering themselves with 
tho agreeable prospect of enjoying long, in trau- 
«]uillity and repose, tho fruits of their vict(»ry, 
when new'*sccnes of tumult arose from another 
^luarter. .Scarcely had they triumphed over the 
tiinmiies of absolute predestination, when, by an 
ill hap, they became tho prey of intestine disputes, 
and were divided among themselves in such a de- 
plorable numner, that, during the whole of this 
<ieiitury, the Ibdted I’rovinccs were a scene of 
contention, animosity, and strife. It is not no- 
<!essary to mention idl tho subjects of these reli- 
gious quarrels : nor indeed would this be an e«isy 
task. W<“ sliull therefore pass over in silence the 
debates of certain <livincs, wlio disputed about 
some particular, though not very momentous, 
points of doctrine and discipline ; such as those of 
tim famous Voet and the learned Des Marets; 
as also the disputes of .Salmasius, Boxhorn, 

Voet, and others, conceniing usury, ornaments 
in dress, stage-plays, and other minute points of 
morality, and the contests of Apollonius, 
Triglaud, and Videlius, concerning the power 
of the magistrate in matters of religion and ec<Jc- 

[w] Soli Whiivton’s Monioirn of his Lifft aiid Writinf^s, vol. i. p. 

;i(). — Hirk«*s Menioii's of tho Lifo of John Kottlewoll, ytviiitcd at 

London in 1 7 IS Xouv, Dirt. His. ot Crit. at tho arfcirte Collioi. 

— 111. Maasoii, I Ibv Crit. do la Kepub. dt*s Letti*. tom. xiii. p. 
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siastical discipline, whicl) produced such a flaming 
division between Frederic Spanlieim and John 
Vandor Wayen. These, and other debates of like 
nature and importance, rather discover the senti- 
ments of certain learned men, concerning some 
particular points of religion and morality, than 
exhibit a view of the true internal state of the 
Belgic church. The knowledge of this must be 
derived from those controversies alone in which 
the whole chm-ch, or at least the greatest part of 
its doctors, have been directly concerned. 

XXIX. Such were the controversies occasioned 
in Holland by the philosophy of Des Cartes, and 
the theological novelties of Cocceius. Hence 
arose the two powerful and numerons factions, 
distinguished by the denominations of Cocceians 
nn<l Voctians, which -itill subsist, though their 
debates arc? now less violent, and tlioir c.hampions 
somewhat more moderate, than they Avere in for- 
mer times, '.file Coeceian theology and the Car- 
tesian philoso])liy have, indeed, no common fea- 
tures, nor any thing in their respective tenets 
and principles that was in the least adajited to 
form a connexion betw(‘en them ; and, of eonse- 
(incnc<‘, the debates they excited, and the fac- 
tions they producc^d, had no natural relation to, or 
dependence on, cjicli other. It nevertheless so 
ha{)pened, that the respective votaries of these 
very dilFoi ent sciences formed themselves into one 
sect ; so fai' at least, that those who chose Coc- 
ceius for their guide in theology, took Hes Cartes 
for their master in philosophy [«]. This will 
appear less surprising Avhen we consider, that the 
very same persons who opposed the ju'ogrcss of 
Cartesianism in Holland were the wami adver- 
saries of the Cocceiau theology ; for this opj)osi- 


[</j Sev t'rid. (ipaiihi'iiiii <U' iiovissiniu: in Ik'ltio 

iliN'iilii.'- tom. ii. upp. p. 91 ‘,i. 
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tion, equally levelled at these Im'o ^cat men and cent. 
their respective systems, lai«l the Cartesians and 
Cocceians under a kind of necessity of uniting their hx h! 
force, in order to defend their cause, in a more ef' Sr«v^ 
fectual manner, against the formidable attacks of 
their numerous adversaries. The Voctiaiis vrore 
so called from Gishert Voct, a learned and eminent 
professor of divinity in the university of Utrecht, 
who first sounded the alarm of this theologico- 
philosophical war, and led on, with zeal, the 
polemic legions against those who followed the 
standard of Des Cartes and Cocceius. 

XXX. The Cartesian philosophy, at its" first (vteswn 
a})p(‘arance, attracted the attention and esteem of“J!Jj^' 
many, and seemed more conformable to truth 
and nalure, as well as more elegant and pleasing 
in its asp(>ct, than the intricate labyrinths of pe- 
ripatetic wisdom. It was considered in this light 
in Holland ; it however met there with a formi- 
<lahle adversary, in the year in the famous 

Voet, who tajight th(.*ology at Utrecht, with the 
greatest reputation, and gave plain intimations of 
his looking u[>on Cartesianism as a system of im- 
)»iety. Voet was a man of uncommon applica- • 
tioii and immense learning ; he had made an ex- 
traordinary prt)gress in all the various brandies of 
erudition and jihilology \ Imt he was not midow- 
ed with a large portion of that philosophical spirit, 
that judges with acuteness and precision of natu- 
ral seienec and abstract truths. While l)(?s 
C'artes resided at Utrecht, Voet found fault with 
many things in his philosophy ; hut what induced 
him to cast upon it the aspersion of impiety, was 
its being introduced by the following princi- 
ples : “ That the person who aspires after the 
character of a true [ihilosopher must begin by 
doubting of all things, even of the existciu;!* 
of a Supreme Being — that the nature or essence 
of spirit, and even of God himself, consists in 
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CKNT. thought— that space has no real existence, is no 

XV ' I- rnore than tlie creature of fancy, and that, conse- 
paVi I'i ‘l^ently, matter is without bounds.” 

Des Cart<JB defended his principles, with his 
usual aquteness, against the professor of Utrecht ; 
his disciples and followere thought themselves 
obliged, on this occasion, to assist their master j 
arid thus war was formally declared. On the 
other hand, Vo(^t was not only seconded hy those 
lielgic divines that were the most eminent, at 
this time, for the extent of their learning and the 
soundness of their theology, such as llivct, Des 
Manrts, and Mastricht, l)ut also was ftdiowed 
and applauded hy the great<;st part of the Dutch 
clergy [o]. While the flame of controversy 
burned with suflicient erdour, it was fionsidi'rably 
uugmeuted by the pro< . edings of certain doctors, 
who applied the principles and tenets of Dos 
Cartes to the illustration of theological truth. 
Hence, in the year an alarm was raised in 

the Dutch churches and schools of learning, and 
a resolution was taken in several of their ecclesi- 
astical assemblies (commonly called classes), to 
inako he.'ul against Cartesianism, and not to ])cr- 
mit that imperious philosophy to make such en- 
croachments upon the domain of theology. The 
Slates of Holland not only ap{>roved of tins reso- 
lution, hut also gave it new force and efficacy hy 
a public edict issued out the very same year, hy 
which both the professors of jthilosophy and theo- 
logy were forbidden either to exidain the writings 
of Des Cartes to the youth uiuier their care, or 
to illustrate tin; doctrines of the Gospel by the 
prijiciplcs of philosophy. It was farther resolved 
in au assembly of tlie clergy, hold at Delft the 


\ <>~| S<*t‘ Rmllrb s Vie <!t* M. Des Car'es, toin- ii. c)iaj>. v, ji. 
— Daniel. A'oya^c <lu Momle tic Dea Caitcb, lom. i, de bcs 
auiicb; j». 81, 
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yoar following, that no candidate for holy orders crnt. 
should be received into the ministry l>eforc he 
made a solemn declaration, that he would neither 
)>romote the Cartesian philosophy, nor disfigure 
tlie divine simplicity of religion, by loading it 
with foreign ornaments. Laws of a like tenor 
were afterwards pass(‘d in the United Provinces, 
and in other countries ®ttt as there is in 

human nature a strange propensity to struggle 
against authority, and to pursue, with a peculiar 
degree of ardour, things that are forbidden, so it 
liappencd that all these edicts proved insufiicieiit 
to stop th(; progress of Cartesianism, which at 
length obtained a solid and permanent footing in 
the seminaries of learning, and was applied, both 
in tlio academics and pulpits, and sometimes in- 
deetl veiy preposterously, to explain the truths 
and ]irecepts of Christianity. Hence it was, tliat 
the United Provinc<;s were divided into the two 
gi'eat faetiojis already mentioned ; and that the 
whole remainder of this century was sj>ent amidst 
th(‘ir CiuUentious and debates. * 

XXXl. .lohn Cocceius, a native of Bremen, The wmi- 
aiid pndessor ol‘ divinity in the University of Lcy-"I,‘^"*j‘’^ 
<len, might lia ve certainly passed for a great man, ronrcrniiig 
h;id his vast erudition, his exuberant fancy, bisy“’^;”"b,^ 
ardent piety, and bis uncommon application to 
the study of the Sei ipfurca, been under the di- 
rection of a sound and sedid judgment. This 
singular man introduced into theology a rnulti- 
Ituie of new tenets and strange notlions, whi(di had 
never before entered into the It^in of any other 
mortal, or at least had never lieoh heard of before 
Ills time : for, in the first place, as has been al- 


f ;/"l I'litL Sp;\»ilu*iin, Do novishimia iu iSoltjio tli>>hiiliis, Uwi- 
li. o|>j». p, — riu* loader may also coiiKuh ilie luHtoiiaiis of 
f!fi x MMitHiiy. f ut li M Arnold, Woi.siiiarinj ( aioli, aiul alo<* 

W tilvidui JJiblof. ("oiiirovcrp. ricimauic, turn- iii. 
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fKN r. rfi.idy hinted, his manner of explaining the Holy 

x\ ii. S(*riplures was totally different from that of Cal- 
r'ui'i Ir! followers. Departing ctitirely from 

V j- the admirable simplicity that reigns in the com- 
mentaries of that great man, Ooccjoius represent- 
ed the whole history of the Old Testament as a 
mirror, that hehl forth an accurate view of the 
transactions arid events that w<!re to happen in 
the church under the dispensation of the New 
'^r(}stament, arid unto the end of the worhl. llt< 
even went so far as to maintain, that I lie mira- 
cles, actions, and sufferings of Christ, and of his 
apostles, during the course of their ministry, were 
types and images of future events. He ailirmed, 
that hy far the greatest part of the ancient prophe- 
cies foretohl Christ’s linistry and mediation, arul 
the rise, progn'ss, an i revolutions of the tlnirch, 
not oidy under the figure of persons and trans- 
actions, hut in a literal manner, and hy the very 
s«uise of the words use<l in these predictions. And 
lie completed the extravagance of this chimerical 
sysfem, hy turning, with wonderful art and d<*x- 
terity, into holy riddles and typic'al predictions, 
even those passages of the Old Testament that 
seemed designed for no other pnr[>ose than to <;e- 
lehrate the praises of the Deity, or to convey some 
religious truth, or to incidcate some rnh* of prac- 
tice, In order to give an air of solidity and plau- 
sibility to these odd notions, he fii^st laid it down 
as a lundametital rule of interpretation, “ That 
the words and phrases of Scrii)ture are to be un- 
derstood in every sense of which they are. suscep- 
tible j or, in other words, that they signify, in 
cffe»*t, every thing that they can possildy signify 
a rule this, which, when followed hy a man who 
had more imagination than judgment., could not 
fail to produce very extraordinajy comments on 
the sacred writings. After having laid down 
this singxdar mle of interpretationj he divided the 
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Avliole history of the churcli into seven periods, cknt. 
f onformahlo to the seven trumpets and seals men- 
tioned in the Revelations. 

XXXII. One of the great designs formed by WyW 
Coeceius was that of separating theology from 
philosophy, and of confining the Christian iloctors, n>o Jortri- 
in tlieir explications of the fornjcr, to tho words 
and phrases of the Holy Scriptures. Hence it 
was, that, finding in the language of the sacred 
writers the (iospel dispensation rc])resented nndc'r 
the image of a covenant made between God and 
man, he looked upon the use of this image as 
admirahly adapted to exhibit a complete arul xvcll 
connected system of religious truth. But while 
he was luhouring this j>oint, and endeavouring to 
accommodate the circumstances and characten:* of 
Immaii contracts to tho dispensations of divine 
A\’isdpm, whicJi th<‘y represent in siuh an inaecu- 
rate and imjtorfcc.t manner, he fell imprudently 
into sonic <'rron<'ons notions. Such was his opi- 
nion concerning the covenant made between (hid 
and the .hnvisji nation by the ministry and tho 
mediation of Moses, “ wliich he ufiirmcd to bo 
of the same natme with the new Covenant ob- 
tained bv the m('<liation of Jesus Christ.” In 


(‘onscipience of this general principle, he main- 
tained, “ JJial tlie Ten Commandments were pro- 
mulgated by Moses, not as a rule of oliedience, 
but as a ri'prescntation of the covenant of grace 
— that when the Jews had provolii,*d tho Deity 
by their various transgressions, particularly by 
the worship of the golden calf, the severe (md 
servile yoke of the ceremonial law was adtied 
to the decalogue, as a punishment indicted on 
tli(*m hy the Supreme 13eirig in his righteous 
displeasure — that this yoke, which was painful 
ill itself, hi’came doubly so on account of its 
typical signification j since it admonished the 
hiaelilf , froiiji day to day, of the imperfection 
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aiicl uncertainty of their state, filled them with 
anxiety, and was a standing and perpetual proof 
that they had merited the displeasure of God, 
and could not expect, before the coming of the 
Messiah, the entire remission of their transgres- 
sions and iniquities — ^that, indeed, good men, 
even under the Mosaic dispensation, were imme- 
diately after death made partakers of everlasting 
happiness and glpry j but that they were, never- 
theless, during the whole course of their lives, 
far removed from that firm hope and assurance 
of salvation, which rejoices the faithful under 
the dispensation of the Gospel — and that their 
anxiety flowed naturally from this consideration, 
that their sins, though they remained unpunished, 
were not pardoned, because Christ had not, as 
yet, offered himself up a sacrifice to the Father to 
make an entire atonement for them.” Those are 
the principal lines that distinguish the Coccciau 
from other systems of theology; it is attended, 
indeed, ^vith other peculiarities ; hut we shall pass 
them over in silence, as of little moment, and 
unworthy of notice. These notions were ^varmly 
opposed by the same persons that' declared war 
against -the Carterian philosophy ; and the con- 
test was carried on for many years with various 
success. But, in the issue, the doctrines of Coc- 
ceiits, like those of-Des Cartes, stood their 
ground ; and neither the dexterity nor vehe- 
mence of his adversaries could exclude his disci- 
ples from the public seminarit*s of learning, or 
hinder them from propagating, with surprising 
success and rapidity, the tenets of their master in 
Germany atid Switzerland \r[\. 


[<y] S«fl Bailkt’s Vie tie M. Dcs Cartes, tom. ii. p. .‘13 — 
Daniel, Voyiiijc du Monde de Dtw Cartes. — Vid Alberti 
xwT.Ta, Cnvtesinnisinus et CoccciwSlRius dcscripti et refutati. 
Ui7S, iiiqiio. 
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XXXIII. The other controversies, that divided cent. 
tlie Belgic church during this century, all arose 
from the immoderate propensity thait certain doc- ,j' 
tors discovered towards an alliance between the WyW 
Cartesian philosophy and their theological system, Thecontw- 
This will appear, with the utmost evidence, from »*f"y 
the debates excited by Hoell and Becker, which 
snrjmssed all the others, both by the importance 
of their subjects and by the noise they made in"ciigio»!‘ '° 
the world. About the year iCSd, certain Carte- 
sian doctors of divinity, headed by the ingenious 
Herman Alexander Hoell, professor of theoltigy 
in the univei’sity of Franeker, seemed to attribute 
to the dictates of reason a more extensive autho- 
rity in religious matters, than they had hitherto 
been possessed of. The controversy oceosioiied 
by this innovation was reducible to tbo two fol- 
lowing questions : 1. “ Whether the divine origin 
and authority of the Holy Scriptures can be de- 
monstrated by reason alone, or whether an inw ai'd 
• testimony of the Holy Spin’t in the heaits of 
Christians be necessary in order to the firm belief 
of this fundamental point ? 2. Whether the sacred 
writings propose to us, as an object of faitli, any 
thing that is i'e])ugnant to tlie dictates of right 
reason?” These questions were answered, the 
former in the affirmative, and the latter in the 
negative, not only by Hoell, but also by Vander 
Waycn, Wasselius, Dukor, Huardus ab Andala, 
and other doctors, who were opj^sod in tbia by 
Ulric Nuber, an eminent lawyer, Gerard de Vries, 
and others of inferior note [r]. The flame ex- 
cited by tliis controverey spread itself far and wide 
through the United Provinces j and its progress 
was increasing from day to day, when the states of 


* C'’D Soe Lc Clerc, Bibliodi. Univtn. et Htstorique, tom. ti. 
p. 368. 
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Frieslandpnidently interposed to restore the peace 
of the church, Ijy imposing silence on the contend- 
ing parties. Those whose curiosity may engage 
them to examine with attention and accuracy the 
points debated in this c-ontroversy, will find, that 
a veiy considerable part of it was merely a disput<* 
about words ; and that the real differeticc of sen- 
timent that there was between these learned dis- 
putants might have been easily accommodated by 
proper explications on both sid(is. 

XXXI V. Not long after this controversy had 
been hushed, Rooll alarmed the orthodoxy of his 
colleagues, and more particularly of the l(‘arned 
Vitringa, by some other new tenets, that rendered 
the soundness of his religious principles extremely 
doubtful, not only ir their opinion, but also in 
the judgment of many Dutch divines [.v] ; for he 
maintained, “ That the account we have of the 
generation of the Son in the sacred writings is 
not to be understood in a literal sense, or us a 
real generation of a natural kind he also af- 
firmed, “ That the afflictions and death of the 
righteous are as truly the penal effects of original 
sin, as the afflictions and death of the wicked and 
impenitent;” and he entertained notions con- 
cerning the divine decrees, original sin, the satis- 
faction of Christ, and other points of less mo- 
ment, which differed in reality, or by the manner 
of expressing them seemed to differ greatly, from 
the doctrines received and established in the Duteli 
church The magistrates of Friesland used 


fit] For an account of Rocll, boo tlie BiWiotbeca Brcwicns. 
Tbeologico-l^liilolog. tom. ii. p. vi. p. 707. — Gasp. Burnianni 
Trajectum Erutlituin, p. 306. 

[/] Those who are desirous of the most accumte account 
of the errors of UcHill, will find them enumerated in a public 
piece composed by tlie Faculty of Theolof^y at Leyden, in or-^ 
der to confirm the sentence of condemnation that had been 
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all the precautions tliat prudence could suggest, 
to prevent these controversies from being propa- 
gated in their province ; and enacted several laws 
for this purpose, all tending towards peace and si- 
lence. This conduct, however, was not imitated 
by the other juovinces, where Boell and his 
disciples were condemned, both in private and 
in public, as heretics and corrupters of divine 
tinth Nor did the death of this einiiumt 
man extinguish the animosity and resentment of 
his adversaries ; for his disciples are still treated 
with severity ; and, notwithstanding the solemn 
protestations they have given of the soundness 
and purity of their religious sentiments, labour 
under the imj>utation of many concealed errors. 


pronounced nfraiuht tliein tlie Dutch synods : this piece is 
e^uitled, Judicium EcclesiaHticum, quo Opiniones qiia?dam 
Cl. II.. A. llocllii Syiiodice duninatm sunt, laudatuin a Profos- 
fiorihufi Tlicolo^ia' in Academia Lygduno-Batnvia*” Lugd. Ba- 
tav. 17).% in 4to. 

I’liis atfirmation is Homewliat exaggerated, at least 
we inust not conclude from it tJmt Koell was either deposed 
or persecuted ; for ho t*xerci.‘<cd the functions of Ills profes- 
sorship for several yi‘ars after this at Praneker, and was af- 
terwards called to ilu* chair of divinity at IJtreclit, and that 
upon the most honourahle and advantageous terms, llie stales 
of Frieslaad puhlishcd an edict, enjoining silence, and for- 
hiddiiig nil professoi's, pnstoiii, ftc. in their province, to teat !i the 
particular opiriioii.s of Koell ; and this pacific divine saciificcil 
the propagation of his o])inions to the love of peace and concord. 
Hi.s notion concerning the Trinity did not essentially difl’er 
from the doctrine generally received upon that* mysterious and 
unintelligible subjf^ct; and his desian seemed to he no more 
tlian to prevent Christians from humaniHing the relation belwecm 
the Fallier and the Son. But this was wounding his brethren, 
the rigorous systi^matic divines, in a tender point ; for if Anthro- 
pomorphism, or the custom of attributing to the Deity the kind 
of procedure in acting and judging that is usual among men 
(who resemble him only as imperfection resembles perfection), 
was banished from theologjs orthodoxy would l>e deprived of 
'Some of its most precious phrases^ and our confessions of faith 
and systems of doctrine would be reduced within much narrower 
bounds. 
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CENT. XXXV. The controversy set on foot by the 
ingenious Balthazar Becker, minister at Amster- 
FAKT li. must not be omitted here. This learned ec- 
clesiastic took occasion, from the Cartesian dehni' 
iiie contest of Spirit, of thc tiTith and precision of which 

occasioneu he was intimately persuaded, to deny boldly all 
cilia* wt- accounts we have in the Holy Scriptures of 

timentsof the scduction, influence, and operations of the 
Becker, ^gyil and his infernal emissaries ; as also all that 
has been said in favour of the existeruut of ghosts, 
spectres, sorcerers, and magicians. The long and 
laboured work ho publislied, in the year 
upon this interesting subject, is still extant. In 
this singular production, whi<;h bears the title of 
The World Bewitched, he modifies and perverts, 
with the greatest ing. mity, but also with e(]ual 
temerity and presuntption, the accounts given 
by the sacred writers of the power of Satan 
and wicked angels, and of persons possessed by 
evil spirits ; ho affirms, moreover, that the un- 
happy and malignant being, avIio is called in 
scripture Satan, or the Devil, is chained down 
%vith his infernal ministers in hell ; so that he 
can never come forth from this ctei-nal prison to 
terrify mortals, or to seduce the righteous from 
the paths of virtue. According to the Cartesian 
definition above mentioned, the essence of spirit 
consists in thought ; and, from this definition, 
Becker drew his doctrine ; since none of that in- 
fluence, or of those operations that are attributed 
to evil spirits, can be effected by mere thinking 


[«] Our historian relatps here somewluit obsourely the 

rMsoning which Becker founded upon the Cartesian defini- 
tion of mind or spirit. Tlie tenor and amount of his aigu- 
meut is as follows : “ Tlie essence of mind is though^ sod 
the essence of matter is extension. — Now, since there is n«^ 
sort of conformity or connexion between a thought and ex- 
tension, mind cannot act upon matter, unless these two sub- 
tances be united, as soul and body are in man therefore 
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Itather, thereforef, than call into qiiestion the ac- cent. 
curacy or authority of Des Cartes, Becker thought 
proper to force the narrations and doctrines of 
Scripture into a conformity with the principles WyW 
and definitions of this philosopher. These errors, 
novcrtheless, excited ^eat tumults and divisions, 
not only in all tlip United Provinces, but also in 
some parts of Germany, where sever^ doct{)i*s of 
the Lutheran church were alarmed at its progress, 
and arose to ojtpose it [w]. Their inventor and 
promoter, though refuted victoriously by a mul- 
titude of adversaries, and publicly dqiosed from 
his pastoral charge, died in the year I7I8, in the 
full per'suasion of the truth of tliese opinions, that 
had drami ujion him so much opposition, and 
professed, with hislast breath, his sincere adherence 
to every thing he had written on that subject. 

Nor can it be said, that this his doctrine du!d 
with -him ; since it is abundantly known, that it 
has still many votaries and patrons, who either 
hold it in secret, or profess it publicly. 

no Hpparate spiritN, pillier f^ood evil* run act upon rnnnktrul. 

Siicli acting is inivncubus, anti iniraclrH can bo peifonncd by 
God alone. It follows of coti4)Cqucbce that the Scripture ac- 
counts of tlie nctioiiH and opcr(iti<»iia of good and evil spirits 
must bo undetrsUjod in an allegorical sense.” This b Brcltrrs 
argiiiiieiit ; and it docs, in truth, little honour to bis acutcncHs 
and sagacity. By proving too much, it proves nothing ut all; 
for if tlie want of a connexion or confomiity between thought 
and extension renders mind incapable of acting upon inatter, it 
is hard to see how their union should remov^ ihii> incapacity, 
since the want of confonnity and connexion n^mains, notwith- 
standing tliis union. Besides, according lo this reasoning, the 
Supreme Being cannot act upon matend beings. In vain d4ieg 
Becker maintain the affirmative, by having recourse to a mi- 
racle ; for this would imply, that w^hole com-se of nature was 
a scuies of miracles, that is to say, that there are no miracles 
at all. 

[w] See Lilienthalii Selectee Histor. Liter, p. i. observ, Jh p, 

17. — Miscel. Lips. tom. i. p. 361. 364. wljeri»jj|ifire is 
ration of a satirical medal, striirk to e^ipose me a^timi^mrof 
Becker, Sec also Nouv. Diet. Hist, et Critiq. tom. i. p.^I#3C 

VOL. V. F F ' 
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CENT. XXXVI. The curious reader can be no stran- 
XVII. ger tjjg multitude of sects, some Christian, some 
pluT Ii.’ Half-Christian, some totally delirious, that have 
started up, at different times, both in fkigland 
Dutch Holland. It is difficult, indeed, for those who 

— ver^ live in othet countries, to give accurate accounts 
ii«icmi»ts. tl‘ese separatists, as the books ^bat contain their 

doctrines and views are seldom dispei'sed in foreign 
nations. We have, however, been lately favoured 
with some relations, that give a clear idea ot the 
Hutch sects, called Verschorists and llattemists, 
than we had before entertained ; and it will not 
therefore be improper to give here some account 
of these remarkable communities. The former 
tlcrives its denomination from Jacob Verechoor, 
a native of Flushing, wlm, in the year 1680, out 
of a perverse and heterogeneous mixture of the 
tenets of Cocceias and Spinoza, produced a new 
form of religion equally remarkable for its extra- 
vagance aiid imniely. His disciples and followers 
were called Hoorews;, on account of the zeal and 
assiduity with which they all, without distinction 
of age or sex, applied themselves to the study of 
the Hebrew language. 

The Hattemists were so called from Pontian 
Van Hattem, a minister in the province of Ze- 
land, who was also addicted to the sentiments of 
Spinoza, and was - on that account degraded 
from his pastoral office. The Verschorists and 
Hattemists resemble each other in their religious 
systems, though there must also bo some points 
in which they differ; since it is well known, that 
Van Hattem could never persuade the former 
to unite their sect with his, and thus to form one 
communion. Neither of the two have abandoned 
the profession of the reformed religion ; they af- 
fect, on the contrary, an apparent attachment to 
it ; and Hattem, in particular, published a treatise 
upon the Catechism of Heidelberg. If I under- 
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stand aright the imperfect relations that have becm 
given of the sentiments and principles of thes0 ttr«^ 
communities, both their feunders began bv per- 
verting the doctrine of the reformed church 
concerning Absolute Decrees, so as to deduce 
from it the impious system of a fetal and uncon- 
trollable necessity. Having laid down this prin- 
ciple to account for tl>e origin of all events, they 
went a step further into the domain of atheism, 
and denied “ the difference between moral good 
and evil, and the corruption of human nature.** 
From hence they concluded, “ That mankind were 
under no sort of obligation to correct their man- 
ners, to improve their minds, or to endeavour 
after a regular obedience to the divine laws— 
that the whole of religion consisted^ not in act- 
ing, but in suffering— -and that all the preoepts 
of Jesus Christ are reducible to this single 
one,- that we bear with cheerfulness and patience 
the events that happen t6 us through tho 
divine will, and make it our constant and only 
study to maintain a permanent tranquillity of 
mind.’* 

This, if we are not mistaken, was the common 
doctrine of the two sects under consideration. 
Th(;re were, however, certain opinions or- fancies, 
that were peculiar to Hattem and his followers, 
who affirmed, “ That Christ had not satisfied 
the divine justice, nor made an expiation for 
the sins of men by his death and sufferipgs, but 
bad only signified to us, by his mediation, 
that there was nothing in us that could offend 
the Deity.*’ Hattem maintained^ “ that this 
was Christ’s manner of justifying his servants, 
and presenting them bjwnel^y before, the tri- 
bunal of God.” These fiSpjuidns seem perverse 
and pestilential in the highest degree} and tbey 
evidently tend to extinguish all virtuous senti- 
ments, and to dissolve all moral obUgationr. It 

F F 2 . 
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CENT, does not however appear, that either of these in- 
XVI f. novators dii^ecUy recommended immorality and 
*!m(t jn thmight fliat men miglit safely follow, 

without any restraint, the impure of t)»eir irregu- 
lar appetites and passions. It is at least certain, 
that the following maxinT is placed among their 
tenets, “ that God does not }mnish men /or their 
sins, hut hy their sins j” and this maxim seems to 
signify, that, if a man does not restrain his irre- 
gular appetites, he must suffer the painful fruits of 
his licentiousness, both in a present and future life, 
not in consequence of any judicial sentence pro- 
nounced by the will, or executed hy the iuimediute 
hand of Go<l, but according to some fixed law or 
(^institution of nature [ar]. The two sects still 
subsist, though they bear no longer the names of 
their founders. 

The diK. XXXVII. The chuich(is of Switzerland, so 
early as the year 1069, were alarmed at the progress 
concerning which the opinions of Amyraut, l)e la Place, 
Accwn-g^jjd Capell were making in different countnesi 
of concord, aiid tlicy wcrc apprehensive that the doctrine 
they had received from Calvin, and which had 
been so solemnly confirmed by the synod of 
Dort, might be' altered and <3orrupted by thoscj 
new improvements in theology. This appre- 
hension was so much the less chimerical, as at 
that very time there were, among the clergy of 
Geneva, certain doctoi’s eminent for their learning 
and eloquence, who not only adopted these new 
opinions, but were, also desirous, notwithstanding 
the opposition and remonstrances of their col- 
leagues, of propagating them among the peo- 
ple To set hounds to the zeal of these in- 

novators, and to stop the .ju’Ogrcss of the new doc- 

See Theod- Hassei t>is^er|. Maaeo Rrewienfti TlieoK 
, Philolop. vol. ii, p. 144. — tom. ii. p. 2().S. 

J See Lcti Istoria G^iWiiiai iirt iv. book v. p. 448. 488. 
497, Ikf. j 4 j 
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tHneg, the l^itied Hcinry Fleide^geh cent. 
fessor of divinity at Zttrich, Was emj^oyed 
year 1675 , Iw an assemlily compoeed of the moi^ „‘ 

eminent Helvetio dhines, to draw up a form !wyw 
of doctrine, in diret^ oppoeition to the tenets and 
principles of the celebrated French Writers men- 
tioned above. The ma^strates were en^ged, 
without Diucb difficulty, to give this production 
the stamp of their authority ; and to and it to tlic 
other oonfesdons of faith received in the Helvetic 
church, under the peculiar denomination of the 
Form of Concord. This step, which seemed to 
be taken with pacific views, proved aii abinidunl 
source of division and discoid. Many declared, 
that they could not conscientiously subscribe this 
new form ; and thus unhappy tumults and contests 
arose in several places. Hence it happened, that 
the canton of Basil and the republic of Geneva, 
piTceiving the inconveniences that proceeded 
from this new article of church-communion, and 
strongly solicited, in the year 1G86, by Froderii; 
William, eleiitor of Brandenlwirg, to ease the 
burtbened consciences of their clergy, abrogated 
this form [c]. It is nevertheless certain, tliat in 


[^] “’'I*'* irnae;io««l, from this expro^sioii of our 

liistorian^ that thin Form, luititlecl tho Ck>ttf»euauRy waa 
at Basil by a po8iti?e Tbo ease atood thus ; Mr. Vinter 

Werenfclfl, wJio was at the Jwftd of tlie ecclcaiastiral consistory 
4)f that city, paid such regard to tfio letter of the elector, a« to 
avoid requiring a subscription to Uiis Form from tlio candidates 
for the ministiy ; and Ids conduct, in this fo^pect, was imitated 
by his RiK*co«soi-8, The ivttionsti*anee» of tfie ele<*tar do not 
seem to have had the same effect upon those that governed the 
fhurcJi of Gwieva; for the ConsenauH, . or Form of Agreement, 
fnaintaiiied its credit and authority there until the year 170(i, 
when, without being abrogated by any positive act, it fell into 
disuse. III several other parts of Switzerland, it was still tin- 
posed as a rule of faith, as ap]>ear8 by the letters addressed by 
George I. king of England, and also by the king of Prussia, in 
I he year 172:1, to the Swiss Cantona, in order to procure the 
abrogation of fliis Form, or Coiibcnsi^, wdiich was consulercd as 
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CENT, the other cantons it maintained its authority for 
some time after this period ; but in pur time, the 
PAiir iii discords it has excited in many places, and more 
* , T, ■* particularly in the university of Lausanne, have 
contributed to deprive it of all its authority, and 
to sink it into utter oblivion £aj]. 


an ohs^le to the union of the Kefbrmcd and Lutheran diurchee. 
See the Memoiree pour ser^-ir k THistoire des Troubles ariivees 
en Suisse' k I’Occasion du Consensus, published in 8vo. at Am- 
sterdam, in the year 1726. 

[a] See Christ. Matth. Pfaffii Schediasma de Formula Con- 
seuHus Helvetica, published in 4to. at Tubingen, in the year 
1723. — Memoires pour servir a THistoire des Troubles arrivees 
nil Suisse ^ rOccasion du Consensus. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Cmceming tfn ‘Anniniati 0turch. 

1. There sprung forth from the bosom of the cent. 
Reformed church, during this centuiy, two new 
sects, whose l)irth and progress were, for a long ir! 
time, painful and perplexing to the patent that ^ 
bore them. These sects were the Arminians and th# deno. 
Quakers, whose origin was owing to very 
ferent principles, since the former derived its ex>«, ™ p ” y“'“ 
istcncc from an excessive propensity to improve 
the faculty of reason, and to follow its dictates 
and discoveries : >vhile the flatter sprung up, like 
a rank weed, from the neglect and contempt of 
human reason. The Arminians derive their 
name and their origin from James Arminius, or 
Harmeusen, who was first pastor at Amsterdam, 
afterwards professor of divinity at Leyden, and 
who attracted the esteem and applause of his very 
enemies, by his acknowledged (candour, penetra- 
tion, and piety [o]. They received also the de- 

[a] 'fhe most ample account we have of this eminent man 
iH ;<iven by Brand t, in Itis Histotia Vitn Jac. Artninii, puh> 
lished at Leydt?ii in Hvo, in 1724*; and the year after by mo 
at Brunswick^ with an additional Preface and .sumo Annota- 
tions. Sec also Nouveau Dictionnaire Historia et Critique* 
tom. i. p. 471. All the works of Arminius are comprised in 
one moderate 4to volume. The edition 1 have now before 
me w'siH printed at Franefort, in the year 16J{4. They wlia 
WH>uld form a just and accurate notion of the temper, genius* 
and doctrine of this olivine, will do well to peruse, with par« 
ticular attention, that part of bis tvorks that is known under 
the title of hi.s Disputatious publicm ct pnvaue. There ia 
in his manner of imsouing, aud also in his phraseology) aorae 
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CENT, nomination of Remonstrants, from an humble pe- 
» tition, entitled, their Remonstrances, which they 
pAffi u. addressed, in the year 1610, to the States of Hol- 
j land, and, as the patrons of Calidnism, presented 
an address in opposition to this, which they called 
their Counter-remonstrances, so did they, in con- 
sequence ttiei^f, receive the name of hunter- 
remonstrants. 

Tiiecom- H. Armmius, though he had imbibed in his 
tciider years the doctrines of Geneva, and had 
amsm. cvctt rcceive^ his theological education in the 
university of that city, yet rejected, when he ar. 
rived at the age of manhood, the sentiments, con- 
cerning Predestination Mid the Divine Decrees, 
that are adopted by the greatest part of the Re- 
formed churches, and embraced the principles 
and communion of th< >e whose religious system 
extends the love of the Supreme Being, and the 
merits of Jesus Christ, to all marikind [i]. • As 
time and deep meditation had only served to con- 
firm him in these principles, he thought himself 
obliged, by the dictates Wh of candour and con- 
science, to profess them publicly, when he had ob- 


little remains of the echolaatic jargpon of lliat age ; but we find, 
nevertheless, in his wi-itings, upon the whole, much of that sim- 
plicity and perspicuity which his followers liave always looked 
upon, and still consider as among the principal qualities of a 
Christian minister. For an account of tlie Arminian Confes- 
sions of FaiUi, and the historical writers, who have treated of 
this sect, see Jo. Christ Koccherus, Biblioth. TbeoL SynihoUcse, 
p. m, 

[53 l^rtiusy ill his Funeral Oration on Arminius, Brandt, in 
Ilia History of his Life, p. 22. and almost all the ecclesiastical 
historians of this period, mention the ocrcaaion of this change 
in tlie sentiments of Arminius. It happened in die year 1591, 
as appeai-8 from the remarkable letter of Arminius to GrjmaeuH, 
which hears date that same year, and in which tlie fonner pro- 
poses to the latter some of his theological doubts. This letter 

puhlibhed in the Biblioth. Brcm. Theol. Philolog. tom. iii. p. 
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tairied the chair of divinily in the university of 
Leyden, and to oppose the doctrine and shnti> 
ments of Calvin on these heads, which had been 
followed by the greatest part of the Dutch clergy. 
Two considerations encouraged him, in a particu- 
lar manner, to venture'lipon this open deoiai’ation 
of his sentiments : for he was persuaded, on the 
one hand, that there were many persons, beside 
himself, and, among these, some of the first rank 
and dignity, that were highly disgusted at the doc- 
trine of absolute dci^ees j and, on the other, he 
knew that the Belgic doctors were neither obliged 
by their confession of faith, nor by any other pub- 
lic law, to adopt and propagate the principles of 
Calvin, llms animated and encouraged, Armi- 
nius taught his sentiments publicly, with gi’cat 
freedom and equal success, and persuaded many 
of the truth of his doctrine : but as Calvinism 
was* at this time in a 6onrishing state in Holland, 
this freedom procured him a multitude of ene- 
mies, and drew upon him the severest marks of 
disapprobation and resentment from those that 
adliercd to the theological system of Genova, and 
mort* especially from Francis Gomar, his col- 
league. Thus commenced that long, tedious, 
and iatricat(' controversy, that afterwards mnd<^ 
such a noise in Etiropc. Artninlus died, in the 
year 1(509, when it wiis jnst beginning to involve 
his country in contention and discord [c]. 

fc] The histor)^ of thin controversy, and tho public dis* 
corfls and tumults it occasioned, id more circainstantially ro* 
lated by Brandt, in the Bocond and tbini volumcH of biB Hi* 
Bttny of the lieforinatioii than by any otlier writor. 'rids 
excellent history is written in Dutch : but there is an abridg- 
tnf*nt of it in Frend^ in three volumes 8vo, which has been 
translated into Englisli* Add to this, Uytenbouard^s 
sia-stical History, written ato in Dutch. — Lifuboirhi ^IiBtoria 
Vita* Episcopii. — I'hft Epistuhe Clarorum Virorurn, pul>- 
lidied bv Lirnborclh — Th<«e who dcsii'e a more concian view 
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CENT. 111. Aflier the death of Arnninius, the com^ 
x bat seemed to be carried on, daring some years, 
PART "r. between the pontendtng parties, with equal suc- 
Tn ^ cess 5 so that it was not easy to foresee which side 
TiropL. ' would gain the ascendant. The demands of the 
grew. <rf Arminians were moderate ; they required no 
atoiIoim- toleration for their religious 

sentiments [ff]; and some of the first men in 
the republic, such as Oldcnbameyeldt, Grotius, 
Iloc^crbcets, and several others, looked upon 
these demands as reasonable and just. It was the 
opinion of these great men, that as the points in 
debate had not been determined by the Belgic Con- 
fession of Faith, every individual had an unques- 
tionable right to judge for himself ; and that more 
especially in a free stal#', which had thrown off 
the yoke of spiritual de-potism, and civil tyranny- 
In consequence of this persuasion, they used their 
utmost efforts to accommodate mattci's, and left 
no methods unemployed to engage the Calvinists 
to treat with Christian moderation and forbear- 
ance their dissenting brethren. These efforts were 
at first attended with some prospect of success. 
Maurice, prince of Orange, and the Princess 
Dowager, his mother, counteoauced those pacific 


of tills contest, will find it in Liinborcirs Relatio IlistoricR do 
Oripue et Progreasu Controvorsiaruin in roiderato Be)g;io do 
IVetbistiimtione et capitibus annoxis, wliidi is subjoined to the 
latter editions of his Theologia Christiana, or Body of Divinity. 
It is true, all those are Arminians, and, as impartiality requires 
our henrinp^ both sides, the reader may consult Trigland’s £c- 
cli^siastical History, composed likewise in Dutch, and a prodi- 
gious iiuinber of polemical writings publislied against the Ar- 
minians. 

C?r [rf] This toli*ration tras offered them in the conference 
hold at the Hague, in the year IGll, provided they would re- 
nounce the errors of Sociniaiiism. See Trigland, kic. cit. — See 
also Henry Brandt’s Colfatio scripto hahita Hagaj-coinitum, 
pnnted at Zei’iczec, in 1713. 
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measures, though the former became afienvanis 
one of the warmest adversaries of the Arminrana. 
Hence a conference was bdd, in the year l6ll, 
at the Hague, between the contending parties; 
anotlicr at Delft, in the year 1013 ; and hence 
also that pacific edict issued out in I6l4, by the 
states of Holland, to exhort them to charity and 
mutual forbearance ; not to mention a number of 
expedients applied in vain to prevent ftie schism 
tlmt threatened tho church [ej. But these mea- 
sures confirmed, instead of I'emoving, the appre- 
hensions of the Calvinists ; from day to day uiey 
were still more firmly persuaded that the Anni- 
nians aimed at nothing less than tlic ruin of all 
religion ; and hence they censured their magi- 
strates with great warmth and ft'cedom, for inter- 
posing their authority to promote peace and union 
with such adversaries [/]. And those who are 
well 'informed and impaitial must candidly ac- 
knowledge, that the Arminians were far from 
being sufficiently cautious in avoiding connexions 
with persons of loose principles, and that by fre- 
quenting the company of those whose sentiments 


[f*] Thp wiitowi who have j/fiven ac'COuntB of tlifsc transBClioiia 
are well known ; we Nliall only mention the firKt and Hocond vo- 
lumes of the Histoire do Louis XI IL by L« VasHor, who treatft 
hirf^ely and arcurately of thetie religiouH rommotioiiSt and oi the 
civil tranbacrions that were connected witli them* 

[/] conduct of the IState$ of Holland^ wlio employed 
not only the language of perauasion, but a1$o the voice of au* 
tlionty, iu order to calm thcM* conimotionsy and rr^ntore peace 
in the church, waa defended, with hia uBtial learning and do- 
qiience, by Grotiua, in two treatises, 'fho ones which conUiitm 
the general principles on which tins defence is foTinded, is en- 
titled, ** l)e Jure suininarum Potentatum circa Sacra T theotlief^ 
in which these principleh are peculiarly applied in justifying die 
conduct of the States, was publis)»ed, in the year 1613, under 
the following title : Ordinum Hollaudiso ac WcBtfmio* Pietas 
niultuium calumuib vindicata."’ 
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IliMory of the Armiman ChmcJi. 

w'cre entirely different from the received doc- 
trines of the Refonned church, they famished 
their enemies with a pretext for suspecting their 
own principles, and prraenting their theological 
system in the worst colours. 

IV. It is worthy of observation, that this un- 
happy controversy, which assumed another form, 
and was rendered more comprehensive by new 
subjects of contention, after the synod of Dort, 
was at this time confined to the doctrines relating 
to Predestination and Grace. The sentiments of 
the Arminians, concerning these intrimte points, 
were comprehended in five articles. They held, 

1. “ That God, from all eternity, determined 
to bestow salvation on those whom he foresaw 
would persevere unto the end in their faith in 
Christ Jesus; and to »rtflict everlasting punish- 
ments on those who should continue in their 
unbelief, and resist, unto the end, his divine suc- 
cours : * 

*2. “ Tliat Jesus Christ, by his. death and suf- 
ferings, made an atonement for the sins of all 
mankind in general, and of every individual in 
particular ; — ^that, however, none but those who 
believe in him can be partakers of their divine 
benefit: 

3. “That true faith cannot proceed fi*om the 
exercise of our natuitd faculties and powers, nor 
from the force and operation of free-will ; since 
man, in consequence of his natural corruption, is 
incapable either of thinking or doing any good 
thing ; and that therefore it is necessary to his 
conversion and salvation, that he be regene- 
rated and renewed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, which is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ : 

t. “ That this divine grace, or energy of the 
Holy Ghost, which heals tlie disorder of a corrupt 
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iiaiure, begins, advances, and brings to perfec- cent. 
tion every thing that can be called good in roaii;^ «. 
and that, consequently, ail good works, without 
exception, are to be attribute to God alone, and 
to the operation of his grace ; that, nevertheless, * 
this grace does not force, the man to act against 
his inclination, but inay be resisted and rendered 
ineifectual by the perverse will of the impenitent 
sinner : 

5. “ That they who are united to Christ by feith 
ai’e thereby furnished with abundant strength, 
and with succours sufficient to enable them to 
triumph over the seduction of Satan, and the al- 
lurements of sin and temptation ; but that the 
question, ‘ Whether such may fall from their 
faith, and forfeit finally this state of grace?’ has 
not been yet resolved with suffidcut pcrswicuity ; 
and must, therefore, be yet more carefully exa- 
mined by an attentive study of what the holy 
Scriptures have declared in relation to this im- 
poilant point.” 

It is to be observed, that this last ai*ticle was 
afterwards changed by the Amiinians, who,<i( in 
process of time, declared their sentiments with 
less caution, and positively affirmed, that the 
saints might fall from a state of grace [5^].” 

If we are to judge of men's sentiments by their 
words and declarations, the tenets of the Armi- 
nians, at the period of time now under considei-a- 
tion, bear a manifest resemblance of the Luthe- 
ran system. But the Calvinists did not judge in 
tins manner; on the contrary, they explained 
the words and declarations of the Arminians ac- 


[^] The history of diene five ardclen, wid more particulariy of 
their reception and propreHt* in England; iian been written by Dr* 
Heylin, whose book was translated into Dutch hy tlio learned and 
eloquent Brandt) and ptibUdied at RoUeidam in die year 1687* 
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cording to the notions they had formed of their 
hidden sentiments ; and, instead of judging of 
their opinions by their expressions, they judged 
of their expressions by their opinions. They 
maintained, th^ the Anntnians designed, under 
these specious and.artful declarations, to insinuate 
the poison of Socinianism arid Pelagianism into 
unwaiy and uninstructed minds. The secret 
thoughts of men are only known to Him who 
is the searcher of hearts; and it is his privilege 
alone to pronounce judgment upon those inten- 
tions and designs that are concealed from public 
view. But if we were allowed to interpret the 
five articles now mentioned in a sense conform- 
able to what the leading doctors amona the 
Arminians have taught in later times conc^iiig 
these points, it would he difficult to show, that 
the suspicions of the Calvinists were entirely 
groundless. For it is certain, whatever the Ar- 
miniaus may allege to the coi)trary, that the sen- 
timents of their most eminent th(‘plogioal writers, 
after the synod of Dort, concerning divine grace, 
and the other doctrines that are connected witlr 
it, approached much nearer to the opinions ol‘ 
the Pelagians and Semi-pelagians, than to those 
of the Lutheran church [A], 

V. The mild and favourable treatment the Ar- 
minians received from the magistrates of Holland, 
and from several persons of merit and distinction. 


[A] Tliifi 18 a curious remark. It would seem as if the Lu- 
therauH were not • Smni-pe)agian« ; as if they conattlered man as 
absolutely passive in the work of his conversion and sanctifica- 
tion ; but such an opinion surely has never been the j^enoral doc- 
trine of the Lutheran church, however rij^orously Luther may 
have expressed himself on that head, in some unguarded moments ; 
more especially, it may be aihrmed, that in latter times, the Lu- 
therans are, to a man, Semi -pelagians ; and let it not be thoi^lit 
that thU is imputed to ttiein as a reproach* 
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encouraged them to hopet -thot their affairs would cent. 
take a prosperous turn, or at lea$f; that tlieir 
cause was not desperate, when an unexpected u.’ 
and sudden storm arose i^inst thein, and WyW 
blasted their , expecta^tions. Tliis diatige was 
owing to causes entirely foreign to religion ; and 
its origin must be sought for in those connexions 
which can scarcely be admitted as possible by the 
philosopher, but are perpetually presented to the 
view of tlife historian. A secret misunderstand- 
ing had for some time subsisted between the 
Stadtholder Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
some of the principal magistrates and ministei's 
of the new republic, such as Oldenbameveldt, . 
Grotius, and Hdogerb<?ets ; and this misunder- 
standing had at length broke out into an open 
enmity and discord. The views of tins great 
prince are differently represented by difl'erent 
historians. Some allege, that he had formed 
the design of getting himself declared Count of 
Holland, a dignity which William I. the glorious 
founder of Belgic liberty, is also said to have had 
in view [<]. Othei-s affirm, that he only aspired 

[i] That Maurice aimed at the dimity of Count of Hollamh 
we learn from Auhery s Menioirea pour Hervir a ITIiatoire iW 
Ilollande et den autres Provineejt IJuiew, sect, ii- p. 216* €»d. Parish 
rf we are to believe Aubery (informed by biw father, who wns, at 
that time, araliassador of Franco at the Hague), OUlenbOrneveblt 
disapproved of this design, prevented its execution, and lost his 
life by his bold opposition to the views of the prince. This ac- 
count iff looked ii|>on as eiToneous by Le Vaiisor. who takes much 
pains to refum iti an<l indeed with snereNSi in his Ilistoire de 
Louis XIII. tom. ii. p, ii. p. 12S. Le Clerc, in his Biblioth. 

Cboisie, tom. ii. p. 134, and in his History of the United Pro- 
vinces, endeavours to confirm what is related by Aubery ; and 
also aHinns, that the project formed by Maurice liad been fortn^ 
ed before by hi« father. Tlie determination of this debated point 
is not necessary to our present puipose. It is ffufficient to ohr 
serve, what is acknowledged on ail, sides, that Oldenbamevddt 
and his associates suspected Prince Maurice of a desifii to 
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CENT, after a p*eater degree of authority and influence 
than seemed consistent with the liberties of the 
pAttT u! republic ; it is at least certain, that some of the 
principal persons in the goverament suspected him 
of aiming at supreme dominion. > llie leading 
men abovementioned opposed tliese designs ; and 
these leading men were the patrons of the Anni- 
nians. The Arminians adhered to these their pa- 
trons and defenders, without whose aid they could 
have no prospect of security Or protection. Titoir 
adversaries the Gomarists, on the conti’ary, se- 
conded the views and espoused the interests of the 
prince, and inflamed his resentment, which had 
been already more or less kindled by various 
su^estions, to the disadvantage of the Arminians, 
and of those who proteiAed them. Thus, after 
in utual suspicions and di-^oon tents, the flame broke 
out with violence ; and Maurice resolved the 
downfal of those who ruled the republic, without 
showing a proper regard to his counsels j and 
also of the Arminians, who espoused their cause. 
The leading men, that sat at the helm of govern- 
ment, were cast into prison. Oldenharneveldt, 
a man of gravity and wisdom, whose hairs were 
grown grey in the service of his country, lost 
his life on a public scaflFold ; while Grotius and 
Hoogerbeets were condemned to a perpetual pri- 
son [^3^ under what pretext, or in consequence 


Ancroach upon the Ul>erties of the republic, and to arrogate to 
Iiiinflelf the supreme doininioo. Hence the zeal of Barneveldt to 
weaken his influencis and to set bounds to bis audtortty ; hence 
the indignation and i*esentinent of Maurice ; and hence the down- 
fal of the Armintan sect, which en j<>yed the patronage, and ad- 
hered to t}ie intereate^of OldenImmevekU and (irotius. 

[A] The truth of this gtmeral account of these unhappy 
divisions will undoubtcflly bo ac^knowledged by all panies, 
particularly at this period of time, when these tumults and 
commotions have subsideth and die spirit of party is less blind, 
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partial, And violent. And ihe candid and in^enuouH Calvinists, 
who acknowledge this, will not thereby do the smallest prejudice 
to their cause. For should they even grant (what I neither pre- 
tend to afhrm nor deny) that their ancestoi's, carried oway by the 
impetuous spirit of the times, defended tln>h* religious opinions 
in a manner tliat was far from being consistent with the dictates ' 
of moderation and prudence, no rational conolusion can be drawn 
from this, either against them or the goodness of their cause. 

For it is well known, both by observation and experience, that 
unjustifiable things have often* been done by hum, whose charac- 
ters and intentions, in the general, were good and upright ; mid 
that a good cause has frequently been maintained by methods 
that w^ould not hear a rigorous examination. Whut 1 have said 
with brevity on this fiuhj<'H*t is confimuMl and amplified by Lc 
Clerc, in his Histoire dcs Provinces Union, and the Ribliotli. 

Choisie, tom. ii. p, 134. and also by Grotius, in his Apologeticua 
eorum, qui Hollandio) et WestfriRise, et vieinis quibuKdam Na- 
tionibuR prscfuerant ante Mutalionem quas evenit, an. 1 (il 8. The 
life of Oldenbarneveldt, written in Dutch, was published at tlie 
Hague, in 4to, in the year The history of his trial, .and 

of the judgment pronounced on the famous triumvirate, men- 
tioned above, was^drawn by Gci-ard Brandt, from nulhentic re- 
cords, and published under the following title : Ifisfoire van de 
llechtsplegiiige gehoiiden in den jaaren 1618 et 1618, omtrent 
de dric gevangeiie Ileeron Johann Van Oldenbarne veldt, Horn- 
bout Hoogerbeets, on Hugo de Groot ; a third edition of this 
book, augmented with Annotations, was published in 4^0, at 
Rotterdam, in the yowr 1723. The History of the Life and 
Actions of Cirotius, composed in Dutch by Caspard Brandt 
and Adrian Van Cattenburgh, and drawm mostly from, original 
papers, casts a considerable (legrec of light on the history of the 
transactions now before us. This famous work was published in 
the year 1727, in two volumes in folio, at Dort and Amslerdutn, 
under the following title: Histone van bet leven des Heertni 
Huig de Groot, bc^schrevCn tot den Anfarig v'an zyn Gesauds- 
rhap wegens de Koninginne en Kroone van Zwederi aan'i Hof 
van Vrankryck jdoor Cjwf>ard Brandt, en vervolgt tot xyu dr>hd 
door Adrian Van Cattenburgh. Those wh6 dc*sire to form a 
true and accurate notion of the character and conduct of Grotiua, 
and to see him as it were near hand, must have recourse to tins? 
excellent work ; since all the otlnjr arcoiintR of this great man 
are insipid, lifeless, ami exlnbit little else than a p(>OT shadow, 
instead of a real and animated stibstauee. Tlie IHb of Grotius, 
i umposed by Burigni in French, ami published siiccwtvely at 
V Ol. V. C (ji 
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CENT. U8 As the Arminians were not charged with 
XVII. any violation of the laws, but merely with de- 
PART ii! P**^'^**^S from the established religion, their cause 
was not of such a nature as rendered it cogniz- 
able by a civil tribunal. That, however, this cause 
might be regularly condemned, it was judged 
proper to bring it before an ecclesiastical assembly, 
or national synod. This method of proceeding 
was agreeable to the sentiments and principles of 
the Calvinists, who are of opinion, that all spiritual 
concerns and religious controversies ought to bo 
judged and decided by an ecclesiastical assembly 
or council [wj* 


Paris and Amsterdam, in two volumes 8vo, dt'serves perhaps 
to be liu‘lud(*d in tViis gcnoml eeiisiire ; it is, at least, a very in- 
difrereut and superficial porfo lawe. (Jf* There appeared iii 
Holland a warm vindication the memory of this great man in 
a work published at Delft, in 1727, and intitled, Hrolii Mane.s 
ah iniqnis Obtrcctationibus vindicati ; Acredit Scnptoruni e*ju.s 
turn oditoruin tum ineditoruni Conspectus Triplex. See the 
following note. 

Igg* L/] Dr. Mosheim, however impartial, seems to have con- 
sulted more the authors of one side than of the other ; probably 
because they are more numerous, and more universally known. 
When he published this history, tho world wa.s not favoured witJi 
the Letters, Memoirs, and Negotiations of Sir Dudley Carleton; 
which Lord Royston (now Earl of Hardwick), drew forth some 
years ago from his inestimable treasure of historical manuscripts, 
and presented to the public, or ratlier at first to a select number 
of persons, to whom he distrihuUul a small tiumber of copies of 
these Negotiations, printed at his own expense. They were soon 
translated both into Dutch and French ; and though it cannot Ik? 
adirmed that the sjiirit of party is no where discoverable in them, 
yet they contain anecdotes with respect both to Oldenbaiiie veldt 
and Grotius, that the Arminians, and the other patrons of these 
two great men liave been stiHiiou.s to conceal. These anecdotes, 
though they may not be at all sufficient to justify the severities 
exercised against these eminent men, would, however, have pre- 
vented Dr. Mosheirn from saying that he knew not under what 
pretext they were nrra^ted. 

4^ [m] The Calvinists are not particular in this ; and indeed 
it is natural l\>at debates, purely theological, ehould be discussed 
in an asscmibly of divines. 
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VI. Accordingly a synod ivas convoked at Dort, cent. 
lit Uie year I6l8, Iqrthe counsels and influence of 
Prince Maurice fn}, at which were present eccio- 
siastioaldeputiesfromthe United Provinces, asaIso.gpyW 
from the cnurches of England, Hessla, Bremen, |^.yQbd 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The leading of »«*• 
men among the Arminians appeared, kdPore this 
famous assembly, to defend their cause j and they 
had at their head, Simon Episcopius, who was, at 
that time, professor of divinity at Leyden, had 
formerly been the disciple of . Amunius, and was 
admired, even by his enemies, on accxiunt of the 
dcptl) of his judgment, the extent of his learn- 
ing, and the force of his eloquence. This emi- 
nent man addressed a discourse, full of modera- 
tion, gravity, and elocution, to the assembled 
divines ; but this was no sooner finished, than dif- 
ficulties arose, whicli prevented the conference the 
Arminians had demanded, in order to show the 
grounds, in reason and Scripture, on which their 
opinions were founded. The Arminian deputies 
proposed to Begin the defence of their cause by 
refuting the opinions of the Calvinists, their ad- 
versaries. This propostd was ^ejected by the 
synod; which looked upon the Arminians as a set 
of men that lay uhder the charge of heresy ; and 
therefore thought it incumbent upon them first 
to declare and prove their own opinions, before 


[m] Our author always forgots to mtMifion t}io ortlor, 
isRtiwl out by the Statefl-jxenernly for the convocation of this 
famouR synod; and hy his manner of expressinp himself, and 
particularly by the phrase (Mauritto auctore), would seem loin- 
fiiiuiate, that it was by die prince that this assembly was called 
together. Tlie legitimacy of the tnannerof convcikirig this synod 
WTW questioned by Oldcnbarnevoldt, who tnnintainefl that tlio 
iJtates-gfMieral had no sort of authority in matters of religion, not 
even the power of aasembliug a aynod; athrming thaX thin was 
an act of sovereignly^ that belonged to oach province aejmrately 
and respectively. See Carleton^s Letters, he. 
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CENT, they could be allowed to combat the sentimentsi 
xyii- of others. The design of the Arminians, in the 
pAHT* M. ^hey made, was probably to get the 

w people on their side, by such an unfevourable re- 
presentation of the Calvinistical system, and of the 
harsh consequences that seem deducible from it, 
as might excite a di^ost in tlie minds of those 
that were present against its patTOns and abet- 
tors. And it is more than probable, that one of 
the principal reasons that engaged the membei s 
of the synod to reject this proposal, was a coit- 
sideration of the genius and eloijuence of Episco- 
pius, and an apprehension of the etfects they 
might produce upon the multitude. When all 
the methods employed to persuade the Armini- 
ans to submit to the manner of proceeding, .pro- 
posed by the synod, proicd ineflFectual, they were 
excluded from that asse I nbly, and rctumed home, 
complaitiing bitterly of the rigour and partiality 
. with wliich they had been treated. Their cause 
was ncrertheJess tried in their absence, and, in 
consequence of a strict examination of their wri- 
tings, they were pronounced guilty of pestilential 
errors, an<l cor^domned as coirupters of the true 
religion. This sentence Avas followed by its na- 
tural effects, which were th6 cicoramunication of 
the Arminians, the suppression of their religious 
assemblies, and the deprivation of their ministei’s. 
In this unhappy contest, the candid and impartial 
observer Avill easily perceive that there were faults 
committed on both sides. Which of the con- 
tending. parties is most worthy of censure is a 
point whose discussion is foreign to our present 
purpose [o]. 

[o] The writers who hare ^ren accounts of the synod tif 
Dort.are mentioned by Jo. Albert. Fabricras, in bis Bibliotli. 
(tmc. vol. xi. p. 723. ITie most ample aewant of this 
fiunous assembly has been given by Brandt, in the secoml 
and third volumes of his History of the Reformation in the 
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VII. We shall not here ap^ireciate either the cent. 
merit or demerit of the divines that wwe assem* 
bled in this famous synod ; but we cannot help pAai u! 
observing that their sanctity, wisdom* and virtue 
have been exahed beyond dl measure by the Cal-nw jud*. 
vinists, while their paitiality, violence, and their ““•“•“t 
other defects, have been exaggerated with a cer-^I^"' 
tain degree of malignity by the Arminians [y>]. conceming 
There is no sort of doubt, but that, among thc'*”**^"**’ 
members of this assembly who eat in judgment 
upon the Arminians, there were severd persons 
equally distinguished by their learning, piety, and 
integrity, who acted with upright intentions, and 
bad not the least notion thd the step.s they wore 
taking, or encouraging, were at all inconsistent 
Avitli equity and wisdom. On the other band, it 
appears with the utmost evidence, that the Armi- 
nians had reason to complain of several circum- 
stances that strike us in the history of this remark- • 


(Uiited Provinces; but, as tliis author is an Arnmiian, it will 
not be improper to conpparo Ins relation with a work of the 
leariietl Leytlekker, in tvluch the piety and justice of the p»*o- 
of this pyiiod are viiidicaled against the cdiiisurt^H of 
Brandt, This work, which is coroposetl in Dutch, was publishrtl 
ill two volumes in 4to, at Anistertlam, in the yeai* 1705 and 
1 707, under the following title ; Eere van de Nationals Synode, 
van Dordrecht voorgeataan en hevestigd tegen de iH^schuldingcn 
van G. Brandt, After coixipaung diligently these two produc- 
tions, ( could see no (uiarnious error in .^^rai^dt ; for, in truths 
these two writers do not so much ditler about fads, as they do 
in (he reasoning they deduce fi'om them, and in their aciM>unta 
of the causes from whence tliey proceeded. The reader will do 
well to consult the Letters of the learned and worthy Mr. Jolpa 
Hales, of Eaton, wlio was an impartial sjiectator of the proceed-* 
itigs of this famous synod, an<i who relates with candour and 
siropUcity what he saw and beard* > 

[/i] AH that appeareef unfair to the Aimmians in the pro- 
reeding.s of tliisi synod has been CeUeeted together in a Dutch 
l>ook, intitled, NuHitegten, MMiandclingen, endo avbylliko 
Vrociulmeii des Naiionaleu Synodi gehoudon bintteu Ddrdtecht, 
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able period. It is p1ain» in the first place, that 
the ruin of their community was a point not only 
premeditated, but determined ev^ before the 
meeting of the national synod [q] ■ and that this 
synod was not so much assembled to examine the 
docti'ine of the Arminians, in order to see whether 
it was worthy of toleration and indulgence, as to 
publish and execute, with a certain solemnity, with 
ah air of justiee, and with the sufirage and consent 
of foreign divines, whose authority was respectable, 
a sentence already dr awn up and agreed upon by 
those who had the principal direction in these afiaii's. 
It is further to be observed, that the accusers and 
adversaries of the Arminians were their judges, 
and that Bogerman, who presided in this famous 
synod, was distinguished by his peculiar hatred of 
that sect ; that neither the Dutch nor foreign di- 
vines had the liberty of giving their suffrage ac- 
cording to their own private sentiments, but were 
obliged to deliver the opinions of the princes and 
magistrates, of whose orders they were the deposi- 
taries [r] ; that the influence of the lay deputies, 
who appeared in the synod with commissions from 
the States-general and the prince of Orange, was 
still superior to that of the ecclesiastical members, 
who sat as judges ; and lastly, that the solemn pro- 
mise made to the Arminians, when they were sum- 
moned before the synod, that “ they should be al- 
lowed thefreedom of explaining and defending tlicir 

ty] This assertion is of too weif'hty a nature to be ad- 
vanced wit&>ut suBideut proof. Our author quotes no authority 
for it. 

[r] Here our author has fallen into a palpable mistake. 
Th« Dutch divines had no commission but from their respective 
consistoricF, or suhordinate ecdomastical assemblies; nor are 
they ever depositaries of tlie orders f>f their mai^iatratea, who 
havt* lay-deputies to represent them both in provincial and iia- 
tiouul ^yllodt>. As to the Eiighab and other foreign doctors that 
appeared in the synpd of Don, the case perhaps may lit|ve been 
somewhat different. 
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opinions, as fai* as they thought proper, or nece»> cent. 
sary to their justification, was manifestly vio- 
latedf]. 

Vlll. Tlie Arminians, in consequence of the ^ 
decision of the synod, were considered as enemies fate of 
of their country and of its established religion j “le Amt 
and they were accordingly treated with groat se-J^“*y^ 
verity. They were deprived of all their posts and«f Uoit, 
employments, whether ecclesiastical or civil ; and, 
which they looked upon as a yet more intolerable 
instance of the rigour of their adversaries, iheir 
ininistei*8 w'cre silenced, and their congregations 
were suppressed. They rafused obedience to the 
order, by which their pastors were prohibited 
from performing, in public, their ministerial 
functions ; and thus drew upon themselves anew 
the resentment of thoir superiors, who punished 
them by fines, imprisonments, exile, axid other 
1 narks of ignominy. To avoid these vexations, 
man/ of thorn retired to Antwerp, others fled to 
France ; '"while a considerable number, accepting 
the invitation sent to them by Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, foimed a colony, which settled in the 
dominions of that prince, and built for them- 
selves a handsome town called Fredcrickstadt, in 
the duchy of Slcswyck, where Oioy still live happy 
and unmolested, in the open profession and iiec 
exercise of their religion. The heads of this 
C/olony were persons of distinction, who bad been 
obliged to leave their native country on account 
of these troubles, paiticularly Adrian Vander 
VVael, who was the first govero(»r of the new 
city [m]. Among the persecuted ecclesiastics 

[<] Sec Lc VasROF) HUtoirc du Regne de Louie XIII. tom. 
iii. li\T. xii. p. 3G5, ;I06.-.^nd Moibcim’H preface lo tbo Lfitiii 
translation of Males’ account of ib© synod of Dort, p. S04~ 
iM. 

[k] Tlie history of tliis colony is miourately related in tbo 
famous lottci's publiabod by Philip Limboreh aktd Christiau 
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CENT, who followed this colony, were, the famous Vor* 
xyu- stius, who, by his religious sentiments, which dif- 
PAKT ri. Socinian syst^, had 

rendered the Arminians particularly odious, Gre- 
vinckhovius, a man of a resolute spirit, who had 
been pastor at Rotterdam, Goulart, Grevius, Wal* 
tei^Narsius, and othei’s [«>]. 

They arc f^. After the death of Prince Maurice, which 
ftom Mile, happened in the year lC25, the Arminian exiles 
experienced the mildness and clemency of his 
brother and successor Frederic Henry, under 
whose administration they were recalled from ba- 
nifihmcnt, and restored to their former reputation 
and tranquillity. Those who had taken refuge in 
the kingdom of France, and in the Spanish 
Netherlands, were the fiM that embraced this oc- 
casion of returning toth- ir native country, where 
they erected churches in several places, and more 
particularly in the cities of Amsterdam and, Rot- 
terdam, under the mild shade of a religion^ tole- 
ration. That they might also luu'o a public 
seminary of learning for the instruction of their 
youth, and tlie propagation of their theological 
principles, they founded a college at Amsterdam, 
in which two professors were appointed to instruct 
the candidates for the ministry, in the various 
branches of literature and science, sacred and 
))rofane. Simon Episcopius was the first pro- 
fessor of theology among the Anninians; and, 
since his time, the seminary now mentioned has 

Hart.sookcr, entitled, EpistolaB prsnAtantium et eruditorum Viro- 
I'urn EccltMiasticsQ' et ^fiieologii^se, of which tlie last odition was 
j)ul)H.«ihed in folio, at Amsterdam in the year 1704f. — See also 
Jo. Molleri Iiitrochictio in Hilton Chersoneai-Ciinbricap., p. ii. p. 
108 — and Pontoppidani Annales Ecclesias Danica^ Diplomatici, 
itMii. iii. p. 7l4. 

fw’] Eor an ample account of Vorstiiis, see Jo. MoJIcri Cim- 
bu;i tom. ii. p. 9.S1. as also p. 242. 24-7. 249. 255. 57(j, 

whfre we find a paiticular account ol* the oiht^ ecclcbiabiics 
aliove mcutioacd. 
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been, generally speaking, famisbe^ with profes* cent. 
sors tBminent for their learning and genius, such 
as Courcelles, Poelenburg, Limborcb, 1,© Clerc, “ Jj] 
Cattenburg [;c], and Wetstein. 

X. We have already see® that the original xbeiwden* 
difference between the Armlh^s and the Cal-andmodero 
vinists was entirely confined" "fo the five points 
mentioned above, relative to the doctrines ofian. 
Predestination and Grace; and it was the doc> 
trine of the fonmer concerning these points alone 
that occasioned their condemnation in the synod 
of Dort. It is further to be observed, that these 
five points, as explained at that time by the Ar> 
minians, seemed to differ very little from the 
Lutheran system. But after the synod of Dort, 
and more especially after the return of the Armi- 
nian exiles into their native country, the theolo- 
gical system of this community underwent a re* 
tiisrkable change, and assumed an a^cct, that 
lUstingeiishcd it entirely from that of all other 
Ciiristian'Xhjrches. For then tbey^ve a now 
explication of these five articles, that made them 
almost coincide with the doctrine of those who 
deny the necessity of divine succours in the work 
of conversion, and in the paths of virtue. Nay, 
they went still further, and, bringing the greatest 
part of the doctrines of Christianity berore the 
tribunal of reason, they modified them considera- 
bly, and reduced them to an extensive degicc of 
simplicity. Anuiniusj the parent and founder of 
the community, was, undoubtedly, 'the inventor 
of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to bis 
disci j)les [y] ; but it was first digested into a re- 

[.ir] There is ati nccurata account of these enil the oUwJT 
Arnninan writers given by Adrian Van Cattonburgh, in bis 
IjihliotluMa Srripiurum Ueinoostrantium, printed io Hvo, at 
.ViiisUM-iIaui, in the year J7/J8. 

\y] It a common opinion that the ancient Aminiaiis, 
who ilouiiblicd bcioic the synod of Don, were much, more 
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CENT, gular system, and erobcllislicd with the charms 
^jf a masculine eloquence, by Episcopius, v?liuse 
paht 11. l<^*‘'rning and genius have given him a placi'f 
among the Arminian doctors, next U> their foun- 
der 


sound in their opinionfl, and strict in their morak, than tliose 
who have lived aftor this perio<l : tliat Anninius himself only re- 
jortod the Cklvinislical doctrine of al>sohite decrees, and ivliat 
he took to be its imrnedialc consequences, adopting in all other 
jMiiiJts the doctrines received in the Reformed churches; hut 
that his disciples, and more especially Episcopius, had boldly 
transgres-sed the bounds that had been wisely prescTibefl by 
their tnastcr, and had gone over to the Pelagians, and even to 
the iSuciniuns. 8uch, I say, is the opinion commonly enter- 
taintMl concerning this matter. But it appears, on the contrary, 
evident to tnc, that Arminius himself had laid the plan of that 
iheolngic^il system, that in after times, embraced by liis 
followers, and that he had iie billed the main principles of it into 
the minds of his disciples ; and tliat these latter, and particularly 
Episcopiiis, did really no more than bring this ])lan to r 
degree of perfection, and propagate, with more coiv-age ami 
perspifmity, the doctrines it C/Ontained. 1 have th^t( stimony of 
Arminius to support this notion, besides inan^To^ers tliat might 
be allegeil in its behalf; for, in the last will made by this emi- 
nent man, a little before his death, he plainly and positively 
declares, that the great object he had in vietv, in all his tJieo- 
logical and Tnlnisteria] ]aboui*s, was to unite in one community, 
cemented by t)ic bonds of fraternal charity, all sects and denomi- 
nations of Christians, the papists excepted ; his words as they 
are recorded in the funer^ oration, which was composed on 
oc(!Hsioa of his death by Bertiiis, are as follow : ‘‘ Ea proposui 
et docui . . . quoc ad propagatioiicm amplificationentque veritatis 
n^ligioiiis Christiaine, veri Dei cultus, commiiiUH pietatis, et 
sanctjie inter homines conversatioiiis, denique ad cmvenimtem 
ChrisHam noviini tmiKjuiliUat€t» et pacetit juxta verbum Dei 
jjihSseM cunferrey excltuicfis cx its jMpatum, cum quo nulla uiii- 
taa fidci, nullum pietatis aut Christianie pads Tinculum servari 
potest/’ These words, in their ammint, coincide peifcfctly 
with the modem system of Arminianism, which extends the 
limits of the Chnsttan church, and relaxes the Ixipds of fratenial 
Ciunniuniou in such a manner, that Christians of all sects and of 
all denominations, whatever tlieir sentiniients and opinions may 
1h* ^papists excepted), may lio formed into one religious biidy, 
aud live together in brotherly love and conconl. 

The life of this einmcnt man was composed in Laiiu 
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XI. The great and ultimate end the Armini- cent. 
ans seem to have in view is, that Christians, though 
divided in tbeir opinions, may be united in no- ii. 
tcrnal charity and love, and thus be formed into 
one family or ooromunity, notwithstanding the^,p^ 
diversity of their theological sentiments. In or- <md pto- 
der to execute their benevolent purpose, thcygJ^l^j. 
maintain that Christ demands from his servants nUn «y»tetti 
more virtue than faith j that he has conlined that 
belief which is essential to salvation to a few bead*, 
articles ; that, on the other hand, the rules of 
practice he has prescribed are extremely large in 
their extent ; and that charity and virtue ought 
to be the priucipal study of true Christians. 

Their definition of a true Christian is somewhat 
latitudinarian in point of belief. According to 
their account of things, every person is a genuine 
subject of the kingdom of Christ; “ l.^^o re- 
<:eives>^the Holy Scriptures, and more especially 
the Newjestament, as the rule of his faith, how- 
ever he may think proper to interpret and ex- 
plain these sacred oracles ; 2. Who abstains 
from idolatry and polytheism, with all their con- 
i;omitaut absurdities; S. Who leads a deceiil;* 
honest, and virtuous life, directed and regu- 
luted by the laws of God ; and, 4. Who never 
discovers a spirit of persecution, discord, or ill- 
will towards those who differ from him in tbeir 
religious sentiments, or in their manner of in- 
terpreting the Jioly Scriptures.” Thus the wide 
bosom of the Armiuian church is opened to all 
who profess themselves Christians, however es80n> 
tially they may differ from each other in their • 
theological opinions. The papists alone aie ex- 
cluded from this extensive communion, and thia 

))3r tbft an<l judUious Vimborch, and is singularly 

of an atteiitivo pcriml. It was puldisbed at Amstcrdi^) in Hvo. 

in the yciii’ 1701. 
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CKNT. because they esteem it laurful [«] to persecute 
those who will not submit to the yoke of the Ro- 
rAjir m! pontiff [&]. It is not our design here either 
^ j to justify or condentn these latitudinarian terms 
of communion ; it is true, indeed, that, if other 
Cliristiuu churches adopted them, diversity of 
sentiments would be no longer an obstacle to 
mutual love and concord. 


«rc a] It i« not only on account of thoir p(»m»rutin^ spirit, 
but altiio on account of tlioir idolatrous worshij), that the Armi- 
niariiii exclutlo tho Papiats from their communion. See the fol- 
lowing^ note. 

[/»] For a full and accurate representation of this matter, the 
reader need scarcely hare recourse to any other treatise than 
that which is published in the first volume of the works of Epis- 
copius (p. 508.) under the ^ Uowinf? title : Verus Thcologus 
UemonHtmns, sive %’ci*a5 Ileui iistrantium TheologiaMle erranti- 
bus (lilucida declaratio. This treatise is written with precision 
and perspicuity. Le Clerc, in the Dedication prefixed 
Latin translation of Dr. Hammonds Paraphrase and Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, gives a brief account the Ar- 
minian principles and terms of communion in* tfie following 
words, addressed to Uie learned men of that sect; You fhndarf?, 
says he, that they only are excluded from your coniununion who 
are chargeable with idolatry — who do not receive the holy 
Saiptures os the rule of faith-.-wIio tiample ujmn the prc<*ej)frt 
of Christ by their licentious manners and actions — and Avbo 

S ersecute those who differ from tliem in matters of religion*, 
lany writem afhrm, tliat the Anninmns acknowledge as their 
brethren all those a'ho receive that form of doctrine that is 
known under tlie denomination of the Apostles' Creed. But 
that these writers are mistaken, Bfi>pears sulHciently from w^hat 
lias been already said on this subject ; and is further canfinned 
by the express testimony of Le CJcrc, who (in his Biblioth. 
Aiiciennc et Mod. tom. xxv. p. 119.) declares, that it is not true 
that the Arfliiniaiis admit to their communion all those who re- 
ceive the Apostles' Creed ; Ins wonls are, 11s se troinpent ; ils 
(the Arminiana) offrent la communion a tons coux, qui iiicoivont 
I’ecriture sainte comme la seule regie de la foi et des mceure, et 
qui no sent ni idolatres ni persecuteurs. 

V 

^ 'rUe original words of T.e Clorc arc, Profilori soleti.-*.. .. . cos duntajat 
B \oUis mcludJ, qiii (1.) Idololafria aunt contaminatr, (20 cjui niitiimc liahcnt 
proiidtii norma, ^3.) qui tmpuria morifnia satuta Chri&ti pru^tepta 
con<;uU.int, (,10 aut qui dt'iuque alios religtoois causa wxuiiu 
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XII. From all this it appears plain enoHgfa 
that the Arminian community was a kind of med- 
ley, composed of persons of different principles, 
and that, properly speaking, it could have no 
fixed and stable form or s)rstem of doctrine. The 
Arminians, however, fore-seeing that this circum* ni*n Vi*#- 
stance might be objected to them as a matter of^y 
reproach, and unwilling to pass for a society con- 
nected by no common principles or bond of 
union, have adopted, as their Confession of Faith, 
a kind of theological system, drawn uj» by Epis- 
copius, and expressed, for the most part, in the 
words and phrases of Holy Scripture [rj. But as 
none of their pastors are obliged, either by oath, 
declaration, or tatiit compact, to adhere strictly 
to this confession, and as, on the contraiy, by 
the fundamental constitutioit of this community, 
evc'ry one is authorised to interpret its expressions 
(which are in effect susceptible of various signifi- 
cations) in a manner conmrmahle to their pecu- 
liar semknents j it evidently follows, that we 
cannot deduce from thence an accurate and con- 
sistent view of Arminianisra, or know, with any 
degree of certainly, what dotdrines are ado]>ted or 
rejected by tliis sect. Hence it happens, that the 
Arminian doctors differ widely among themselves 
concerning some of the most important doctrines 
of Christianity norarethey universally agreed 
or entirely uniform in their sentiments of almost 
any one jmint, if we except the doctrines of Pro* 


This Confession of Faith is extant in Latin, Dutch, ami 
(Terman. The Latin edition of it is to he found in the woiKs of 
Episcopiiis, tom. ii. p, ii. p* 69.— Wliew^ may be found also a 
Defence of this Confeaaiou against the objection of the pmfessors 
of divinity at Leyden. 

They who will be at the pdiiur of eomparing together the 
theological writings of Episcopius, Coureelles, Limtorcb^ IjO 
Clcrc^ and Cattenburgli, will see efeariy tho ilivorsity of aentU 
lueuts tiiat reigns among the Artuiitian doctors. 
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destination and Grace. They all, indeed, unani- 
mously adhere to the doctrine that excluded their 
ancestora from the communion of the Ileforme<l 
churches, even that the love of God extends itwdf 
equally to all mankind ; that no mortal is render- 
ed finally unhappy hy an etenial and invincible 
decree ; and that the misery of those that perish 
ex)mes from themselves ; but they explain this doc- 
trine in a very different manner from that in which 
it was formerly understood. Be that as it may, 
this is the fundamental doctrine of the Arminians, 
and whoever opposes it, becomes thereby an ad- 
versary to the whole community ; whereas those 
whose objections are levelled at paitieular tenets 
which are found in the writings of the Arminian 
divines, cannot be said, with any degree of pro- 
priety, to attack or cetiwurc the Arminian church, 
whose theological systi'.m, a few articles excepted, 
is vague and uncoitain [c], and is not chajpactor- 
ized by any' fixed set of doctrines and pryiciples. 
Such only attack certain doctors of that'bommu- 
nion, who are divided among themselves, and do 
not agree, even in their explications of the doc- 
trine relating to the extent of the divine love and 
mercy ; though this be the fundamental point 
that occasioned' their separation from the Re- 
formed churches. 

XIII. The Arminian church makes at present 
but an inconsiderable figure, when compared with 
the Reformed ; and, if credit may be given to 
public report, it declines from day to day. The 


Jjg* [^] Wliat reiKltTR tlie Arminian Confession of Faith an 
uncoitain representation of the sentiments of the community is, 
the liberty in which every pastor is indulged of departing from 
it, when he finds any of its doctrines in contradiction with his 
private opinions. See the Introduction to tlio Arminian Confes- 
sion of Faith, in the third volume of the French abridgment of 
Biundt\s History of the Reformation of the Netherlands. 
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Arniinianshavc still.in the United Provinces thirty- 
four congi-egations more or loss numerous, which 
are furnished with eighty-four pastors ; besides 
these, their churcli at Fredcrickstadt, in the duchy 
of Holstein, still subsists. It cannot, however, he 
said, that the credit and intluenoe of their religi- 
ous principles have declined with the external 
lustre of their community ; since it is well known' 
that their sentiments w'ere early adopted in s/we- 
ral countries, and were sotuetly received by 
many who had not the courage to profess them 
openly. Every one is acquainted with the change 
that has taken place in the established church of 
England, whose clergy, generally speaking, since 
the time of Archbishop Laud, have embraced the 
Arminiun doctrine concerning Ih'cdestination and 
Grace; and, since the restoration of Charles II. 
liave discovered a strong propensity to many 
other tenets of the Arminian church. Besides 
this, whoever has any acquaintance with the 
world, Wist know, that, in many of the courts 
of Protestant priiMJes, and, generally speaking, 
among those persons that pretend to be wiser 
than the multitude, (he following fundamental 
principle of Arrninianisrn is adopted ; “ that those 
doctrines, whose belief is necessary to salvation, 
are very few in number ; and that every one is to 
be left at full liberty, with respect to his private 
sentiments of God' and religion, provided his 
life and actions be coriforuiabJe to tbe rules of 
piety and virtue.” Even the Unit<*d Provinces, 
which saw ivithin their bosom the def(*al of Armi- 
nianism, are at this time sensibh* of a considemble 
change in that respect ; for, while the patrons of 
Calvinism in that rejmblic acknmvledge that the 
community which makes an external profession 
of Arminianism, declines gradually both in its 
numbers and influence, they, at the same time, 
complain, that its doctrines and spirit gain ground 
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CENT, from day to day j that they have even insinuated 
xy"- tliemselves more or less into the bosom of the 
p^HT If. pstahlishod church, and infected the theological 
system of many of those very pastors who are ap- 
pointed to maintain tlic doctrine and authority of 
the synod of 13ort. The progress of Arminianism 
in other countries is abundantly known ; and 
its votaries in France, (xencva, and many parts 
of Switzerland, are certainly very numerous [ec]. 


howpvor, l)F inipropftr tf» observe boro, 
that ibo pi(»^ross of Artoiniaiiism lifts bot'n groally rotardod, ii:iy 
that its caiihO daily doclinos in (ivrnwiny and sovoral parts td 
Switzorland, in oonst^tpience id tb(‘ nsr(*ridrint wliicb llio Loibni- 
tian and Wolliaiv (diilo^ojiby hath ptinnd in those oountrios, and 
particularly among' tbo chTgy and men of loaniing, Leibnitz 
nnd Wolf, by attarhiio^ tbat li’M*rty of indift'eroiico, wliidi is sup- 
p<>8(»d to imply tbe power <»(“ .irig, not only idthnnt^ hvXagaimt 
motives, struck at the very < 'undation of the Arminian system. 
But this was ntii all : for, liy eonsidering that multiplicity of 
worlds that roinpose the universe, as one System or Whole, 
whose greatest possible perfection is tbe ultimate end^ creating* 
goodness, and the sovereign purpose of governing wwlom, they 
removed from tbe doctrine of l^redestinatioii those arbitrary pro- 
cedures and narrow views, with which the ("alvinistK are sup- 
])osed to have loaded it, and gave it a now, a more phrasing, and 
a more pbilosopliical aspect. As tin* Leibnitians biid down ibis 
great end as tlie Hupreiiie obje(‘t of (Jod s universal dominion, and 
the scope to whieh all bis dispeii.sations are directed, so tlmy con- 
cluded) that, if this end was propi'si d, it mast be accompHshcML 
Hence tbe doctrine of necessity to fulfil the purposes of a Pre- 
destination founded in wisdom and goodness ; a necessity, phy- 
fiical and lueclmiiical in the motions of material and inanimate 
things; but a nec(fssity, moral and spirit tial in the voluntary 
determinations of intelliL^em biMiigs, in conseipienco of prepollont 
motives, which produce their etfects with ceniiinty, tliough tliese 
effects be contingent, and by no ineaus the offspring of an abso- 
lute and essentially immutable fatality. These principles an? 
evidently applicable to the main doctrines of Calvinism ; hy them 
Predestination is confirmed, though modified with respect to 
its reasons and its ends ; by them Irresistible Grace (iiTCsistihle 
in a moral sense) is maintained upon the hypothesis of pns 
pollent motives and a moral necessity. The Perseverance of the 
Saints is also explicable upon the same system, by a seriei of 
moral causes producing a series of moral effects. In consequence 
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The cxternalfonns of divine worship and eoderf- 
astical government, in the Arminian church, are 
almost tlic same witii those that are in use among 
the Prdl^jrterians. As, however, the leading men 
among the Arminians are peeuliarly ambitious of 
maintaining their correspondence and fraternal 
iritercoursM! with the church of England, and 
leave no circumstance unimproved that may tend 
to confirm this union ; so they discover, upon all 
oc^casions, their approbation of the episcopal form 
of ecclesiastical government, and profess to regard 
it as most arnMCnt, as truly sacred, and as superior 
to all other institutions of church polity [jTj. 


of all tliis, scvoral (livinos flf tJu; (iormaii rliiirch havo nppliod 
tfjc Loibiiitijin and Wolfian |»ltiIt*K<)j»liy to ibo of t)i« 

floctrinfia of Clmstianily ; uiul ilu* Ifurnpd ( aii/tuH has wiiiteii a 
book expressly to 5ih*»w the eminent iwe that may be made of that 
pbilosopby in tbrowing light upon the diief articles of onr faiths 
8ee his “ Philosopbiff? Lcilmitioine Wolfmntr IJsuft in Tbeolo- 
giA per j>,neripua lidei capita, auctoro I^^raf•U Tboopb. (?iinKio,’‘ 
and of which a aecond t^dition was pnbjished at Fmnefort and 
Lcipsic, in 1749. See also Wittenbacirs Tentamon 7'heblo- 
giffi Dotfinatic-fo mofhwlo sricutifit'^ pertractatw,” tvldch mis 
publmluul in three v<>1r. 8vo. at rranefort in 1747a See above 
all, tlie farnoiiH wi>rk 4>f Leil idtz, t»nlitled, “ Kssais do I’heo- 
dicee, sur la Bonte de Dien, la Liherl^ do I’flomme, 8c I’Ontjiuo 
du Mai.” — It is reiiiarkablo enough, that tlie l^eihnitian system 
has been embraced by very few, scarcely by any of tho English 
Calvinists. Can this bn owing to a want of inclination towards 
phihjsopbicnl discussion^ ? I bis cannot be saifl, *1110 sebeme of 
necessity, mul of partial evil’s teridlnir to universal good, has in- 
dml been fost»*red in some parts f»f < I rent Britain, and oven has 
turned soin<* zeaJtms v^rminians imo modc?rate arid phllosophiral 
Calvinists. But the zealous CalvinistH have, for the most patt« 
held firm to their theology, and blendrtl no philosophical prin- 
ciples with their sysfein : and, it ia certain, that the most eniioent 
plalosophcrs liave lieeii found, generally speaking, utnong the 
Arminians. If both Cnlvtidats and Arminians daiin a King^ it 
is ceriinn, that the latter alone b<ifaat of a Newton, a Locke, 
a Clarke, and a Boyle. ’ r 

C/] to omit many other crrci4m9ta^f!=^ tliat afiow 

unquestionably the truth of this oha^vation;'^ Ihie Arminians 
have been at great pains to represent Grotitis, their hero fiml 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Sect called 

CENT. I. T HE sect of Quokcrs recei ved this denomina- 

stotI II. y®®** Gervas Bennet, Esij. 

iMnr ir. ^ justice of peocc in Derbyshire f« 7 ]i partly on 
Vi^yW account of the convulsive agitations and shakings 
The rise Jx>dy with which their discourses to the 

^ ‘'‘e people vt^ore usually attended, and partly on ac- 
count of the exhortation addressed to this niagi- 
i"'"* strato by Fox and bis companions, who, when tbi'y 
were csdled before him, desired him with a loud 
voice and a vehement emotion of body, to trem- 
ble at the word of the Lord. However saroastieal 
this appellation may lx when considei‘cd in its 
origin, the members of \ ils sect are willing to adopt 
it, provided it bo rightly understood ; they prefer 
nevertheless, to be cnllei^ in allusion to that doc- 
trine that is the fundamental princijde of their 
association, Children or Confessors of Light. In 
their conversation and intercourse with each other, 
they use no otlier term of appellation than that of 
Friend [4]. 

This sect had its rise in England, in those un- 
happy times of confusion, anarchy, and civil 
discord, when every politii^ul or religious fanatic, 
that had formed new plans of government, or in- 
vented new systems of theology, came forth with 
his novelties to public view, and propagated them 


their onielis as a particular aihnirer of tlie constitution and go- 
vemment of the church of England, which ho prefenod before all 
other forms of erclesiaatical polity. See wliat l.»e Clcrc has 
publislied on tliis subject at the end of the etUtion of Grotius' 
bookt De Veritate UeligioniB Chriatianaa) which ho gave at tlie 
Hague in the year 1724, p. 376* 

C^/3 Sec Geoige SeweFs History of the Quakers, p. 23. — 
Ned's Histdry of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 32. 

Scwel, loc. cit. p. 624. 
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^vith impunity among a fickle and unthiiiking cent. 
multitude. Itiii parent arid founder uraa 
Fox j, a shoemaker, of a dark and melancholy 
complexion, and of a visionary and enthusiastic 
turn of mind. About the year lfH7, which was 
the twenty-third year of his age, be began to 
stroll through several connties in England, giving 
himself out for a person divinely inspired, and ex- 

[*] The anonytnoui^ writer of a letter to Dr. Formey, 

F. It. S. publitihod by Nic.ol, acems niucli offended at Mr. Fonney 
on account of his rallinp: George Fox, a wan of a turbuh;iit 
spirit, &c. He teJl« ils, on the contrary, that from n)l the infor- 
mation w'ortliy of credit whidfi he aide to protaire, it appears 
that Fox waa a man of so meek, cottlent<*d, easy, steady, and 
tender a disposition, that it was a pleasure to he in his company, 
tliat he exercised no aiithonty but over evil, and tlmt every 
wiiere, and in all, hut with love, compassion, and long suffering.” 

I'his account he takes from Penn ; and it is very probable tliat 
be has looked no farther, unless it bo to the curious portrait 
vvbicJi Thomas Ellwood, another Quaker, has given of Fox, a 
])fu'trait in which there is such an afTocted jingle of words, as 
shoivs the author to have been more attentive to the arrangeinejit 
of his sentences, than to a true exiuhition of the cliaracter of his 
origiiml ; for w'e are told by ElUvood that this same George Fox 
was deep In divine knowledge, powerful in pi^eachiiig, fervent in 
prayer, quick in discerning, kouihI in judgment (fi&mn tenerttis^ 
amiei), — ^maidy in personage, grave in gesture, cburteoim in con- 
versation, w^eigbty in comiuunication, &c. &c. After having thus 
painted George after the fancy of bis two brethren (for fancy is 
tlie (iuaker s fountain of light and truth), the letter writer ob- 
seiTes, til at Dr. Formey has taken hia account of Ci<*<irgos tur- 
bulence and fanaticism from Mosheima Kcclesiastical History. 

As Moslieiiii then is dead, and cannot defend himself, may 1 be 
pertriittc<l to beg of thia anonymous letter writer, who appears . 
to 1>G a candid and rational man, to cast me eyo upon Smvt^ra 
History of the Quakers, and to follow this ineek, courteous, and 
iiiodef^t Geofge, ruimiiig like a wild tnau, throuf;h lan'eral coun«- 
ticb, refusing homage to his soverot^, interrupting the mitilstei'a 
in the public celebration of divine aeiTico at Notfingluita, Mans- 
field, and Market Bosworih? It is remarkable, tltat the very 
learned and worthy Dr. Henry Mora, w'bo was not himwlf without 
a strong tincture of enthusiasm, and who looked up<m Penn at a 
pious Christian, treated, nevertbeleas, George Fox an a mebin- 
choly fanatic, and an one . possesoed with the dovib ^ 'See Wa Myst. 
of GodUucbs, b, X. cli. xiii. \ as also Sebol in Diah v-. v, 

II 11 2 
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CENT. Iiorting the |>eople to attend to the voice of tl»e 

x vii. <}jy}ne word, that lies hid in the hearts of all men. 

the execution of Charles I. when aH laws, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, seemed to be entirely 
suspended, if not extint^t. Fox excited hi^ fanatical 
powers with new vigour, and formed mwe ambi- 
tious and extensive views. Having acquired a con- 
siderable number of disciples of both sexes, who 
were strongly infected with his wild enthusiasm, 
he excited groat tumults in several parts of Eng- 
land : and, in the year 1 050, went so far as to 
disturb the devotion of those that were assembled 
in the churches for the purposes of public worshij*, 
declai-ing that all such assemblies were useless and 
unchristian. For these extravagancies Iwth he and 
his companions were frequently cast into prison, 
and chastised, as disturl>».'r8 of the peace, by the 
civil magistrate [A]. 

Bosidea the ordinary wriun*« of the ecclesiasitical liistory 
of this fcntniy, the curious rcadt^r will do well to coimult Cro- 
esi! Historiii Quakeriana^ trihus Lihris foniprehcnsa» the secoiul 
edition of wdtich was published in 8vo at Amsterdam, in tlie 
year 1703. A physician named Kolhansius, who was bom n 
Lutheran, but turned Quaker, published critical rcmaiks upon 
this liistory, under the title of Dilueidationes, which wore first 
printed at Amsterdam, in the year 169(i. And it must hi? 
ackuowded^ed^ that there are many inHceuracipH in the hismvy 
of Croesius ; it is, however, ranch less faulty than finother his- 
tory of this sect, which was published at Colo^^iie in ]2mo, 
in the year 1692, under the folloivin>^ title : “ Histoire abregee 
de la Naissance et du Progres du Kouakerisme, avec celle do 
ses Dognies for tlio anonymous author of this latter history, 
instead of relating well attested facts, has compiled, without 
either discernment or choice, such an extravagant medley of 
truth and falsehood, as is rather adapted to excite laughter than 
to administer instruction. See the second book of Croesi us* 
Historia Quakeriana, p. 322 and 376. as also Le Clerc, Biblioth. 
Universelle et Historique, tom. xxii. p. 63* — The roost ample 
and authentic account of this sect is that which was composefl 
by George Sewel, from a great variety of genuine records, and 
partly from the popen of Fox, its founder, and published uiidor 
the following title : Hie Histoiy of tlie Christian People called 
Quakers. Tliis work is remarki^’ie both for the industry and 
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II. The first ^ociation of Quakers was CBfut. 
posed mostly of visiouary fanatics, artd of persons *^'^**‘ 
that really seemed to be disordered in their 
brains, aim hence they committed many enonnU 
ties, which the modem QusUiers endeavour to alle- 11,0 ont 
viate and diminish, but which tliey neither pretend •««>»?*» rf 
to justify nor to approve : for the greatest part oGcT* 
them were riotous and tumultuous in the highest cwmweu. 
degree j and even their female disciples, forgetting 
the delicacy and decency peculiar to their sox, 
bore theii' part in these disorders. Tlicyran like 
Bacchanals, through the towns and villages, de- 
claiming against Episcopacy, Preahyterianism, and 
every fixed form of religion ; railed at jiublic and 
stated worship ; aiTronted and mocked the clergy, 
even in the very exercise of their ministerial 

acciimry wliicli thft author hsuj dincovcfTwl in compning it. But 
Hs 80W0I was liitnHelf a Quaker> so ho ia aomodiriotf eliargoahlci 
with concealing, diroiniHliing, or roproseiitlng under artful ro- 
]oui*a, many thingfi, which, if inipartially relaUnl, mmt have ap- 
peared dishoiiourablcp and might have proved detrimental, to his 
community. It raiwt howevor he granted, that, notwithstanding 
these defects, SewcTs history is abundantly sufliciont to onaMe 
nil imparthil and intelUgeiit reader to form a just ami satisfacteny 
idea of this visionary sect. Voltaire has also entertained the 
public with r4)ur Letters, concerning Uie Religion, Manners, 
and History of the Quakers, in bis Melanges de Litteraturo 
d’Histoiio et de Pliilosophie, which arc written with his iinuai 
wit and elegance, but are rather adapted to amuse than instruct. 

The conversation iKJtwecn him and Andrew Pitt, an eminent 
<^uaker in London, which is rc?lttted in th^e Letters, may bo 
true in general ; hut to render the account cirf it still more pleas- 
ing, the ingenious writer )ms embeliisbed it with elusions of 
wit aiul fancy, and oven addcHi some particulars, that are ratlier 
drawn from imagination than memory. It is from the hooka 
already mentioned tliat the FrcmcJi dissertation on the Religion 
of the Quakers (which is placed in tlie third volntne of tite 
hplendid work, entitled, Ceremonies et Coutumes Reltgieusos de 
tous les Peoples) is chieily compiled, though ivith less attontton 
and accuracy than might have been expectedi^A Lutheilm 
wriKir, namcil Frederic Ernest Meia, has given an aoeotmi of 
the English Quakery in a^Geriiuin work, entitled, Entwitrff dm* 
Kirchen>(fi(liiung uud Gebrauche der Quacker in Eiigeland. 
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cSNT. functions [M]} trampled upon the laws and 
^ upon the authority of the magistrates, under the 
i*r KT u! of being actuated by a divine impulse j 

^ [tt] A female, contrary to the modesty of her aex, came 
into^Whltehall Chapel etaHc naked, in the midst of public wor- 
ship, when Cromwell was there present. Another came into 
the Parliament«house, witii a trencliard in her band, which sho 
broke in pieces, saying, “ Thus shall he he broke in pieces.” 
Thomas Adams, having complained to the Protector of the im- 
prisonment of some of hie friends, and not finding redress, he 
took oft' his cap and tore it in pieces, saying, “ So shall thy go- 
vernment he torn from thee and thy house.” Several pretending 
an extraordinary message from heaven, wont about the streets, 
denoutunng the judgments of God against tlie Protector and his 
council ; and one came to the door of the Parliament-house with 


a drawn sword, and wounded several, saying, lie was inspired hy 
the Holy Spirit to kill every man that sat in that house. The 
most extravagant quaker that opeared in this time was James 
Naylor, formerly an officer, a ir.an of parts, and so much admired 
hy these fanatics, that they blasphemously styled him, ITie ever- 
lasting Son of Uightoousiicss ; the Princ«» of Peace; the only 
begotten Son of God ; the Fairest among ten Thousand. See 
Nealw Hist, of the Puritans. — The Life and Trial of Naylor, p. 
r>, 7, ike. Tim anonymous author of the Letter to Dr. Formey, 
F. K. S. seems to hnvi? lost sight of tin* state of (juakerism in the 
time of Fox, when he denies that the chnrgo of tuibulenoe and 
fanaticism can bo proved against him or his friimds, and gi\'es 
the gentle denonunation of imprudence to the extravngtmcios 
exhibited hy the Quakers under Charles L and tht* Common- 
wealth. The single story of Naylor, ivho was t)»e convert and 
pupil of Fox, the letters, full of blasphemous absurdity, written 
to Ujis Hose of Sharon, this new Jesus, by Hannah Stranger, 
Uichatd Fairman, ami others, show tJie horrid vein of fanaticism 


that ran through this visionary sect. See these letters in the 
Life and Trial of Naylor, who, though cruelly scoui'ged, was, 
however, whipped into his aensew, or, at least, brought by his 
snflerings into a calmer state of mind. See also Satan Inthroned, 
&c, p. 4 «Sc 5. If quakcrism he now in England on a more ra- 
tional footing, we may congratulate its members upon the happy 
change, but at the sauie time condole ivitli them on the approach- 
ing annihilation of their s<Tt ; for if reason gets in among them, 
the* spirit (I mean spirit) will soon be quenched, and fancy 
being no more the only criterion of truth, tlie fundamental prin- 
ciple of their existence will he destroyer!. In such a catastrophe, 
the aht^uors of ancient quakcl'Lm vviil find .some itbouicc among 
the Mcllu><lii'»‘ ‘.. 
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and made use of their pretended iuBpiratii^ c^mt. 
excite the moi^ Vehement commotimis hoith ih 
state and church. Hence it ia not at all aur' yj^i- 
prising that the secular arm was at length 
againat these pernicious j^atica, and that many of ' " ' 

them were severely chastised for their ^xtrava* 
gance and folly [^]. Cromwell hiinaelf, who was, 
generally apeaKing, an enemy to no sect, however 
enthusiastical it might he, entertained uneasy ap- 
prehensions from the fraqtio violence of the 
Quakers, and therefore, in his tiret thou^hta, 
formed a resolution to suppress their rising com- 
munity. But when he perceived that they treated 
with contempt both his promises and tbreaten- 
ings, and were, in effect, too powerful or too head- 
strong to yield to either, he prudently abstained 
from the use of force, and contented himself with 
employing wise measures and precautions to pre- 
vent their fomenting sedition among the people, 
or undermining the foundations of his new sove- 
reignty [w*]. '' 

III. Ill process of time, the fumes of this tii« pw- 
excessive fanaticism liegan to evaporate, and^„“j^“ 
the ardent impetuosity of the rising soct seemed chsrin il 
gradually to subside ; nor did tho divine light, of*"f„^, il 
which tlio Quakers boast, produce such tumults 
in church and state, as at uie first declariiiftion of 
their celestial pretensions. Under tho reign of 
Charles II. both their religious doctrine and 
* discipline assumed a more regular apd permanent 
form, by the care and industry of Fox, assisted, 
in this very necessary undertaking, by Robert 
Barclay, George Keith, and Samuel Fisher, men 
of learning and abilities, who beemne, notwiih- 

[/j Noal's HistOTy of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 153t..-S«wd'8 

History, 

[w*] Claroritlon us, in hi» Hisilory of ilio ilwt 

ilio (iuakFrs alwiiys pprwn’«»rpd in t^ir bitter 
(jomn ellr Sec SeweVsi Histoiy, Vook i* p. Ok 140. 
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cRfiT. standing, memba^ of this strange omnmunity. 
xvu. Pox stood in urgent need of suehi.ablo assistaiits ; 
PART "i. his gross ignorance had rendered his religion, 
t_, hitherto, a confiised medley of incoherent tenets 
and visions. Tbe new triumvirate, therefore, 
used their utmost endeavours to digest these 
under certain heads, and to reduce them to a sort 
of thcblogkiai system [»]. But suoh was the 
change o( times, that the wiser and more moderate 
Quakers in ^ England suffered more vexations, 
and were involved in greater calamities, than had 
fallen to the lot of their fi'antio and turbulent 
ancestors. These vexations, indeed, were not so 
inucli tlic consequence of their religious principles 
as of their singular customs and manners in civil 
life. For they would never give to magistrates 
those titles of honour aiid pre-eminence tliat are 
designed to mark the respect due to their autho- 
rity ; they also reffiscd obstinately to take the oath 
of allegiance to their sovereign [o], and to pay 
tithes to the cleigy; hence they were looked 
upon as rebellious subjects, and, on that account, 
were frequently punished with great severity [/>]. 
Under the reign of Janies II. and more parti- 
cularly about the year 1685, they began to see 

[«] For an account of tiio life and writings of Barclay, sco 
tlto General Dictionary.— Sewol, in his History of the Quakers, 
gives an anipio account of Keith. Tticrc is also particular men- 
tion mswle of Fisher, in a Gorman work, iiitided, Unschuldige , 
Naohricht, 1750, p. 3.38. 

[o] Tbia refusal to take the oath of allegiance did not 
procfsed from .any disaffection to the government, but from a 
persuasion that nil oaths wero unlawful, and that swearing, oven 
upon the most solemn occasions, was forbidden in the New 
Testament. They also sincerely believed diat they were as 
iiiiu'h obliged to obedience by an afiirmation, which they were 
willing to make, as by an oath. 

Sco a circumstantial account of their sufferings under 
Charles II. in Neal’s. History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 313. 
3.53. 31K;. 510. 518. 552. 569— Burnet's History of his 

own Times, i. p. 271— Sewcl, lac. cit-patsim. 
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more jirosperous days, and to enjoy tbe sweets osnt. 
tol^tion liberty,; which they owed, not to 
the clemency of the government, hot to tho **,j^„’ 
friendship eX toat monarch for the frmous Wil* 
liam Penn £o3, who had been employed by him 
in matters of the utmost moment, and had ren- 
dered him signal and important services [r^. 

What James had done, from motives of a jpersoud 
or political nature, in tavour of the (^lokcrs, 

Kii^ William III. confirmed and continued, fi'om 
a zeal for maintaining the rights of conscience, 
and advancing the cause of religious liberty. 

From these motives, he procured a full and ample 
toleration for dissenters of almost all denomina- 
tions ; and the Quehers, in consequence of this 


[^] Siio Sowerft History of tbs CitiakerB. 

[r j The indulgence of Jainoa II. towards tbe Quabera, 
and other dittsemters from the established church, waa, at bottoniy 
fotitided on a ^seal for popery, and designed to favotir the Uoman 
Catitolics. M(»re particulai'ly the order he sent Id die Lord 
Mayor of London, the 7th of November, 1687, to dispense with 
the Quakers not swearing, was evidently designed to open a 
door to the Homan Catholics to bear offices in the stau^ without 
a qualification. — At the siane time, it is probable enough, 

that a personal attachment to tlie famous William Penn may^ 
have coutributed to render this monarch more indulgent to liis 
sect than he would otherwise have been, llie rcasohs of this 
attachiiient are differently represented. Somonupposo it to have 
iK^en owing to the services of his fatiier in the fleet commanded 
Hgainnt the Dutch in tlio year 1665jr by Kit^ Janies, when Duke 
of York. Others attribute this atmehmeht io his personal ser- 
vic<*s. From tbe high degree of favour he enjoyed at court, they 
corud tided tliat he was a concealed papist, and aesiated the king 
iit tbe execfition of his designs. That the imputation igF popery 
WHS groumlless, appears from his correspondence with Dr. Til- 
lotKim, which is published in the life of Penn, that is prefixed to 
tbe first volume of the works of the latter. It is neverdieless 
C4‘ruiin, that be was very intimate with Father Peters, the hot* 
iieaded Jesuit, wlmse bigotry fonned the king’s prqjecta, and 
whose imprudence rendered them cfooitivo. It is idso certain, 
that, in the year 1680 he went over to Holland, in Order to per- 
iiuadc the prince of Orange to come into King James’ measuicij. 
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CENT. {?rant, enjoyed at length, upon a constitutional 
footing, tranquillity and freedoin £^3, 

PAKT ii' the vexations and perseoa- 

v_, tion which they suffered in their native country 
Tiiu ro a- during the reign of Cliarles H. the Quakers look- 
ICiitimi of ed about for some distant settlements, where they 
outo'f fn™ shelter themselves from the storm j and 

knu! with this view began to disseminate their reli^- 
ous principles in various countries. Attempts of 
this nature were made in Germany, Prussis^Fnince, 
Italy, Greece, Holland, and Holstein, but with lit- 
tle success ; the Dutch, however, were, after much 
ini]>ortunity, ])ersuadcd to allow a certain number 
of these enthusiasts to settle in Holland, where 
they still continue to reside. Multitudes of them 
also went over to Ame ica, and formed settle- 
ments there, not long after the first rise of their 
sect ; and it afterwards happened, by a singular 
concourse of events, that this now world became 
the chief seat of their prosperity and freedom. 
William Penn, son of the famous vice-admiral 
of that name, who embraced Quakerism in tho 
year lG()8, received in the year lf»80, from 
Charles H. and from the English parliament, 

• the grant of an ample, fertile, but uncultivated 
province in America, as a reward for tho emi- 
nent services of his father. This illustrious 
Quaker, who was far from being destitute of 
parts, and Avhose activity and penetration were 
accompanied Avith an uncommon degree of elo- 
<juonce [if], carried over with him into his ncAV 
dominions a considerable colony of his Friends 


[.v] (Envres de M, de Voltairp, tom. iv. p. 182. 

[/] Bishop Burnet, who knew Penn personally, says, 
that “ lit! was a talking, vain man, who liad sueh a high 
opinion of his own oloi(uence* that he thought ntithing could 
stHinl bolore it ; and that he ha<l n tedious luscious wa)% tliat 
wtts nut apt to ovcrcoiiie a mans reason, though it might 
tire his patience.'^ 
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and Brethren ; and he founded in those distant cent. 
regions a republic, whose form, laws, and instil 
tutions, resembled no other knoAvn system of go* j J,' 
vernment, whdse pacific principles and wmmer- WyW 
cial spirit have long blessed it with tranquillity 
and opulence, and which still continues in a pro- 
sperous and flourishing state [«]. The Quaxers 
predominate in this colony, both by their in- 
fluence and their numbers ; but all those who 
acknowledge the existence and providence of one 
Supreme Being, and show their respect to that 
Being, either by external womhip, or at least by 
the regularity of their lives and actions, are ad- 
mitted to the rights and privileges of citizens in 
this happy republic. The large province that 
constitutes its territory %va8 called Pennsylvania, 
from the name of its proprietor j and its capital 
city was named Philadelphia, from the spirit of 
union and the fraternal loye that reignei at first, 
and is still siijiposcd to prevail, more or less, 
among its inhal)ilants. 

V. Even during the life of their founder, the “nic int«. 
Quakers, uotM'ithslanding their extraordinaiy 
})retension8 to fraterna? charity and union, wore , 

fretiuently divided into parties, and involved in"[^*'i|;„ '' 
contests and ^debates. 'I'liese debates, indeed, 
which were cairicd on in the years l05(>, llitil, 
and 1(5H.‘}, with peculiar warmth, were not occa- 
sioned by any doctrines of a religious nature, but 
by a diversity of opinions aboUt piutters of dis- 
<^!plinc, al)out certain customs and manners, and 
other aflairs of little moment ; and they were ge- 


[?/] TIib laws and charters of the colony of Ponnsylvaiiwi 
may bo seon in Rapine History, Penns Works, ami in other 
rolipctious of pnblii! records; they are also inserted in the 
l>ili!i(»tlirquo Ikittniuque, tom. xv. p. 810. tom, xri. p. 127. — 
Penn anjuirod u reputation, both by his wfithijyn and tlir 
artlv'i* lii 7 urp in" in lilb. See tbo accounts ttjven of liiai 
by St'V\d iiiid liuruot. 
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CENT, ncrally terminated in a short time, and without 
much difficulty “ft®** 't^® death of 

happened in the yew lOOI, some 
Friends, and more especially Geoi^e Keith, who 
was by far the most learned member of the com* 
munity, excited, by their doctrines and innova- 
tions, new discords of a much more serious and 
momentous kind than those which had before di- 
vided the brethren. Thi^ fountain of contention 
M'as opened in Pennsylvania, where Keith was 
charged with erroneous opinions concerning se- 
veral points of theology, and more particularly con- 
iM^rning the Human Nature of Christ, which he 
supposed to bo two-fold, the one spiritual and ce- 
lestial, theothorcorporealandterrestrial [»]. This 
and other inventions of Keith would perhaps have 
passed without censure, among a people who re- 
duce the whole of religion to tancy and a kind of 
spiritual* instinct, had not this learned man ani- 
madverted, with a certain degree of severity, 
upon some of the fanastic notions of the American 
brethren, and opposed, in a more particular man- 
ner, their method of converting the whole hi- 
story of Christ’s life and •sufferings into a mere 
iilh^gory, or symbolical representation of the du- 
ties of Clwistianity. The Europea]} Quakers dare 
not so far presume upon the indulgence of the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, as to deny openly 
the reality of the history of the' life, mediation, 
and sufferings of Christ j but in America, where 
they have nothing to fear, they are said to 
express themselves without ambiguity, on this 
subject, and to maintain publicly, that Christ 
never existed, but in the hearis of tlie faitli- 


See Sowers. History of the QiiakeiT. 

CeroniooioB ct CoulutncH do tous les Pouploh du 
Motido, tom. iv. p. i4L~Crae^ Ilisioria Quakemiiu> lih. iii. 

p. 
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ful. This point was debated between K^th 
and his adversaries, in several general assemblies 
of the sect held in England, and was at length 
brought before the parliamelnt. The contest was 
tonninated in the year 1695, by the exoommu- 
nieation of Keith and his adherents, M'hich so ex- 
iisperatcd tliis famous Quaker [y], that he return- 
ed some years after this, into tlie bosom of the 
English churoh, and died in its communion 
His friends and followers continued, for a long 
time, to hold their assemblies, and exercise their 
religion in a state of sejiaration from the rest of 
the sect ; but now, if we may believe public fame, 
they are reconciled with their brethren [«]• 


CST [y] Bifibop Bumet, who won eertatnly bottor arqiialni«d 
witb tbf; biHtory of Keith, (with wboili lie bad lieoo educatotl) 
than Dr. MoHlieim, attributoa Inn return to the dmrch of Eng- 
land, to a much worthier motiv^e than irritation and roHeatineut. 
He tells us that Keith, after the American quakers had appeiu*ed 
t4> him as little bettor than Doists, oppofunl them so warmly, 
that they sent him hock to England. Here he opened a near 
ineellng, and by a printed summons called together the whole 
party to convince thorn of these errors, “ Ho continued those 
meetings,” says the hishoji, ** being still, in outward appearance, 
a qualcer, for some yearn ; till having prevailed as far m he huw 
any apiiearance of success, he laid aside their oxterioiv and was 
reconciled to the church/’ See Burnet’s History of his own 
Times, vol, ii. p. 249. 

[ 2:3 S(!o Bumet, ibid— Sewels acctmnt of the troubles occa- 
sioned by Keitli, in hie IBstory of the Quakers. But 8cwei 
was either unacquainted with the true nature atni state of this 
controversy, which, as he was an illiterate man, * may well have 
been the case, or he lias given designedly ft' false Bn<I ambiguous 
representation of tlie matter. See tlH$ life of CnnU^r, in the 
Europa Eiiiditft of Rahtlefus^, where this controversy is |dace4f 
in its true light. Custer was a man of probity, who lived at tliat 
time in Americft, and was an eye wiitiesD of these divisions. 

[rt] See Rogei-s* Christian Quaker»^ published in 4to. at Ix>n- 
don, in tiie year 1699; — as also, ’fbe Qtiakers a divided Peopiti^ 
.published in 1708— Unechuldig. Nachiieht,' 1744. p. 496. 
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CENT. VI. The religpon of the sect called Quakers 
XVII. 8 an air of novelty that strikes at first sight, 
when viewed ‘closely, it will appear to Ihi 
nothing more than a certain modification of that 
The tcii- Ihmous Mptic theology, which arose so early as 
gion ofibo the secona century, was fostered and embellished 
i*^iuirtrrtci luxuriant fancy of Origen, and passing 

in a general through various haiids ossumcd different aspects 
^Iw. until it was adopted by the Quaker’s, who set off 
the motley form rvith new additions of their own 
invention. Fox, indeed, is not chargeable with 
these inventions ; his ignorant and inelegant sim- 
plicity places him beyond the reach of suspicion 
in this matter j but it is at the same time, un- 
doubtedly certain, that all his doctrine concerning 
the internal Avord, and tlic divine light Avithin its 
operations and effects, was cither boiroAved fi’oni 
the writings of the Mystics, .which Avere, at that 
time, in the hands of many, or at least picked up 
from the conversation and expressions of some 
persons of the Mystic order. Tlie tenets, how- 
ever, Avhich this blunt and illiterate man express- 
ed in a rude, confused, and amliiguons manner, 
Avere dressed up and presented under a different 
form by the masterly hands of Barclay, Kidth, 
Fisher, -and Penn, who digested them Avith such 
sagacity and art, that they assumed the aspect of 
a regular system. The Quakers may therefor<* 
lie deemed with reason the principal branch of 
the Mystics, as they not only embraced the pre- 
cepts of their hidden wisdom, but even saAv its 
whole tendency, and adopted, Avithout hesitation, 
all its conseiiucnces 


fft] Most people are of opinion, that we are to loam dw* tnao 
doctrine and sentiments of tho Quakers from the Catechism of 
Rtdiert BarrJayi and more capecialiy from his Apolopry for tlio . 
true Christian .Divinity, which was published at Lontlon 
in 4ta, in the year 1676, and was translated into sercml fo- 
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Vll. The fundamental doctrine of Quakeripm, ti-nt. 
from whence all their other tenets are derived, 

PART fl* 

reign languages* Nor do I deny, Ihat^tlie memlierR of this sect 
are very di^irous that slioiuld judge of their religious «c»ti- 
ments hy tlie doctride that is exhibited in these boohs. the 

if tho^e who are disposed to judge by this rule, go so far ns to Quitkent. 
niaintaiu^ that these books contain aQ tho religious tenets tiiat 
Iiavc» formerly been adnuiced, or are at present adojitiKl by tlie 
people railed quakers, they may be refuted witliout tliflieuUy, 
from a great variety of Imoks and recoids, of unquestionable 
authenticity. It is necessary to entt*r into the true spirit of 
liarclay's \vi*itiiigs. This ingenious man appeared as a patron 
and defender of qiiakerisin, and not as a professed teorlirr or 
expositor of its various doctrines ; and ho interprctetl and inodl- 
fird the opinions of his soct after the manner of a cimmpion or 
ad vocal e, who undertakes tho defence of an odious cause. Hour 
then does ho go to work? In the first places he observes an 
entire silence in relation to thoia> fundamental principles of 
ChiiMtiaiiity, concerning which it is of great consequence to 
know the real opinions of the qiiakers ; and thus ho exhibits a 
system of theology that is evidently lame and imperfect. I'or 
it ih tJio peculiar business of a prudent a])<df>gist to pass over in 
silence points that are scarcely siiH’eptible of a plausible defence, 
and to enlarge upon those only which the potvers of genius and 
eloquence may bo able to embellish and eihibit in an advaiita* 
goous point of view. It is observable, in the second place, that 
Ihirclay touches in a slight, superficial, and hasty nmnner, some 
tenets, which, when amply explained, had exposed the qiiak< r« 
to severe censures ; and in tliia be discovers plainly the weak- 
ness of his cause. Lastly, to omit many other ohsemUoiiN that 
might be made here, this writtT employs the greatest dextjuity 
uiul art in softening and modil^ung tiiose invidious doctriucM which 
be cannot conceal, antLdare not disavow ; for which purpose lie 
carefully avoids all those jihrases and terms that are made use of 
by the quakers, and are peculiar to their sect, and ex]iresaes their 
tenets in ordiuaiy language, in terms of a vague and imh^finito 
nature, and iii a style that casts a sort of mask over their natural 
aspect. At iftiM rate tlm most enormous ciTors may be held with 
impunity; for there is no doctrine, however absurd, to whiclt a 
plausible air may not be given by feUow ing tho itlHidioua tnelbod 
of Bai'clay ; and it is well known that even the doctrine of Spi- 
noza was, with a like, artifice, dressed out, and disguised by some 
of Ids disciples. The other writem of this sect liavo declared 
their Rentiments with more freedom, i>er»piei«ty, and candour, 

[larticularly the famous William Petm wad Gcoige Wliju bead, 
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CENT, is that famous and ancient opinion of the Mystic 
school, “ Tliat lies concealed in the minds 

Sk^T n. ^ **’®® a oerte[in portion of divine reason, a 

spark of the same wisdom that exists in the Su- 
premo Being. T|lrefor^ those who are desirous 
of arriving at true felic^y and eternal salvation, 
must, according to their system, by self con- 
vei-se, contemplation, and perpetual efforts to 
subdue their sensual aifectiohs, endeavour to 
draw forth, kindle, and inflame, that divine, 
hidden spark, which is . overpowered by the 
darkness of the flesh, and suffocated, as it were, 
by that mass of matter with which it is sur- 
rounded. They who observe this rule, will 
feel, say the Quakers, a divine glow of warmth 
and light, and hear a eel^tial and divine voice 
proceeding from the niwiard recesses of their 
souls; and by this light, and this voice, they 
will be led to all truth, and be perfectly assured 
of their union with the Supreme Being.” This 
hidden treasure, which is possessed, though not 
improved, by all the human race, bears different 
denominations in the language of this fanati<-;d 
sect. They frequently call it divine light, some- 
times a ray of the eternal wisdom, at others, the 
heavenly Sophia, whom Uiey suppose married to 
a mortal, and whose wedding garments some of 

1^09^ ideserve m iittentive peruld prcfembly: to aU the 

other productions of that comtnimify. There is^ among other 
of tiieHe eminent qaakers, one in whose composition 
they were both concerned, and which was puldisbed at London 
in the year ^ 1674, tindar the following title : ^le Christian 
Quaker and bis Divine Testimoiiy vindicated oy Scripture, 
Beasoni and Authorities, agaiiist the injurious Attempts that 
have h^tt lately made by several Adversaries. Tlie first part 
of ibk'book was written by Pemi, and tlie second by Whitehead. 
There is also in SeweVs History a confession of faith, that wan 
published by the Quakers in the year 1693, during their cooh 
iroversy with Keith ; but this cbnmssloii is composed vriA fpteaX 
prudence, and is fidl of ambiguity. ^ 
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their writers describe with the most gaudy and cent. 
pompous eloquence. But the most usual epi- 
thets given to this spiritual treasure are those of ii. 
the internal word and of Christ within ; for as, 
on the one hand, they adopt that doctrine of 
Origen, and the ancient mystics, which repre- 
sents Christ as the eternal reason, or wisdom of 
(iod ; and, on the other, maintain, that all men 
are endowed naturally with a certain portion of 
the divine wisdom ; thqy are thus directly led to 
affirm, that Christ, or the word of God, dwells 
and speaks in the hearts of all men [c]. 

VIII. All the singularities and wonderful 
cies, that are to be found in the religious system from tw. 
of the Quakers, are the immediate consequences 
of the fundamental principle now mentioned • trine. 

For since Christ resides in the inward frame 
of every mortal ; it follows, “ First, That the 
whole of religion consists in calling off the mind 
from external objects, in weakening the inlluence 
and ascendant of the outward senses, and in 
evciy one’s entering deeply into the inmost 
recesses of his heart, and listening attentively 
to the divine instructions and comniamls that 
the internal word, or Christ within, delivers 
<h(!re. Secondly, That the external word, i. e. 
tlie lioly Scripture, neither points out the way 
<*f salvation, nor leads men to it ; since it only 
consists of lettei*8 and words, which being void 
of life, have not a degree of efficacy and power 
sufficient to illuminate the human, mind, and 
to unite it to God. The only ailvantage that, 
in their o[)iaion, results from a perusal of the 
holy Scriptures, is, that they excite the mind 

[/?] It is, nevarthelefls, to be observed, that the modem 
Quakers, as appears from the writiogs of Marty n and others, 
ari^^enerally speaking, ignorant of the system of their an- 
and perpetually confound the innate divine light 
almvementioned, with (he operations of the Holy Ghost in 
the iniiKls of the (aitliful. 

VOL. V. 11. 
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.(’RNT. to listen to the dictates of the internal word, 
and to go to the school of Christ, wdio teaches 
i-aVt Ij. within then! ; or, to express the same thing in 
other words, they look upon the Bible as a 
mute master, who, hy signs and figurtis, points 
04it and discovers that living piaster and effec- 
tual guide who dwells in the mind. Thirdly, 
T’hat they who ai*e without this written wt>rd, 
such us the .lews, Mahometans, and savage na- 
tions, are not, on that account, either removed 
from the path, or <lestitute of the doctrine of 
salvation, though they indeed M’ant this infe- 
rior and subordinate help to its attainirinil. 
J’or if they only attend to this inwiird teacher, 
who always speaketh when the man is silent, 
they will learn ahundanlly, from him, all that is 
necessary to he know and practised in order 
to their final happiness. That of cons<*<iucnee, 
fourthly, The kingdom of C’hrist is of a vast 
!'xt.enl, and comprehends the whole race of 
mankind. For all have Christ within them, 
and therefore, «!ven those who arc depriveil 
of the means of knowledge, and live in the 
grossest ignorance of the Christian religion, are 
capable of obtaining, through him, wisdoju 
here, and happiness hereafter. Hence, silso 
they conclude, that those who lead virtuous 
lives, an<l resist the impidse of their lusts and 
jiassions, whether they he .Tews, Mahometans, 
or Polytheists, shall be united to God in this 
life, by means of the Christ that lies bidden 
within them, and shall enjoy the fruits of this 
union in the life to come. To these teru'fs 
they add, in the fifth pUice, That a heavy, dai k 
body, composed of cori*upt matter, hiiuhus 
nien from disceniing, with case, this hidtien 
C.'hrist, and from hearing his divine and in- 
l»*rnal voice. Tlierefore they look upon it- as’ 
a matter of the highest importance, to uatMi 
against the pernicious conseipiences of this uiiioj! 
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between tlie soul and body, that the latter cent. 
may not blunt the powers of tlio former, die- 
turb its tranquillity, or, by the ministry of the 
outw^ai'd senses, till it with the images of vain, ' 

sensible, and external objects.” The consi- 
deration now mentioned engages them, lastly, 

‘‘ I’o look upon it as utterly incredible, that 
(i»>d sliould ever again shut up, in the same 
inutcrial habitation, the souls that ai*c set free 
by death from their bodily prison; and there- 
Ibi'e tlu‘y affirm, that the Gospel account of 
Ili(! re.surreotion of the body must cith<‘r be 
interpreted in a figurative sense, or be under- 
slootl as pointing out the creation of a new and 
celestial body [c/J.” 

IX. It appears evidently from all this, that the Their 
existence of the man Christ Jesus together with ‘""t 
the circiiinstantial accounts we Imve in Scrip- chrut 
tun; of his divine origin, his life, and actions, 
his satisfaction, merits and sufferings, make no 
('^-ential part of the theological system of the 
(^liiakcrs, which is built upon a dilFerent founda- 
tion, and derives the whole plan and method of 
salvation from the Christ within. Hence seve- 
ral members of that sect, as we learn from 
writej-s of unquestionable authority, went such an 
extravagant length as to inaintaiu, tnat the ac- 
counts we have of Jesus Christ, in the Gospel- 
hi>ti)ry, do not relate to the 'Son of God, who 
took upon him the nature of man, but to that 
( 'hnst within, whose opci'atious are recorded by 
the sacrctl historians in a figurative add allegorical 


Tf/] The Quakers adopt «H these tenets; dicy are at leiut 
to adopt them, uiiWs they nmoiinee the fundamental 
priniiples of their sj-steni. We Irnve omitted the mention of 
those points about which they diHimtc among themselves, that 
we may not appeitr to take pleasure ill representing them under 
odious colours. 


1 I 2 
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CENT, language. Tin's opinion, if we may confide in 
the testimonies of unexceptionable witnesses, is so 

PAKT II* having lost its credit among them, that 

^-1 .< it is still openly professed by the Ameiican 
Quakers. Those of Europe, whether from tlie 
force of conviction or the suggestions of prudence, 
differ entirely from their brethren in this r«>- 
spect ; they hold, “ That the divine wisdom, or 
reason, resided in (he Son of the Virgin Mar)% 
and conveyed its instructions to mankind by his 
ministry and they profess to believe, “ that 
this divine man really did and suffered whal. is 
recorded concerning him by the sacred vvTilers.” 
It is nevertheless certain, that they express them- 
selves in a very ambiguous manner on many 
points that relate to the history of the divine 
Saviour; and, in a move particular manner, their 
notions concerning th*' iruits of his sufferings, and 
the efficacy of his death, are so vague and ol)- 
scurc, that ifr is very difficult to know what is 
their real opinion about the degree of this effica- 
cy, and the nature of these fruits. It is still fur- 
ther worthy of observation, that the European 
(Quakers, though they acknowledge the reality of 
the life, actions, and sufferings of Christ, yet do 
not cntirel^reject the allegorical interpretation of 
our Saviour’s History mentioned above ; for they 
consider the events that happened to Christ, in 
the course of his ministry here upon earth, as the 
signs and emblems of those scenes through which 
the mental Christ must pass, in order to render 
us partakei's of eternal salvation. Hence they 
talk in high-swoln and pompous strains (like their 
models the Mystics) of the birth, life, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection Christ in the hearts of 
the faithful. 

Their roll- X. The religious discipline, woi-ship, and 
practice, of the Quakers, flow from the same ori-' 
ginal source from which, as we have already ob- 
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.“Served, their doctrine and tenets were immediaten 
]y derived. They meet for the purposes of I'cli- 
gion on the same daw which are set apart for the 
celebration of public worship in all other Christian 
<;hurches ; but they neither observe festivals, rUbr 
use external rites and ceremonies, nor suffer re- 
ligion, which they place entirely in the mental 
worship of the hidden Christ, to be shackled 
and cramped by positive institutions. All the 
members of their community, whether mole or 
female, have an equal right to teach and exhort 
in their }>ublic meetings ; for who, say they, will 
jiresume to excluile from the liberiy of sj>eaking 
to the Brethren, those persons in whom Christ 
<lwolIs, and by whom he speaks? Tliey reject 
the us(! of prayers, hymns, and the various out- 
ward forms of devotion, by which the public 
worship of other ('hristian churches is distinguish- 
ed ; and I his, indeed, is an instance of their con- 
sisfi'iiey with (hernselves, as it is the immediate 
eonse(pienee of their religious system ; for, in 
their judgment, it is not the pemon who expresses 
his desires in a set form of words, that can be said 
to pray truly, but he on the contrary, who, by a 
deep recollection, withdraws his mind from every 
outward obje<!t, reduct^s it to a state of absolute 
‘ tramiuillity, silences every ipward motion and 
affection, and plunges it, as it were, into the 
abyss of Deity. They neither observe the insti- 
tution of Baptism, nor do they rehew the remem- 
brance of Christ’s death, and of the benefits that 
result from it, by the celebration of the Kucha> 
rist. They look upon these two institutions as 
merely .Tudaical, and allege, that our Saviour ob- 
served them for no other end than to show for 
once, in a visible manner, the mystical purifica- 
tion of the soul, under the |^ure of baptism, and 
the spiritual nourishment of the inward mail, un- 
der that of the Eucharist. 


CENT. 

xvu. 

SECT. tt. 
JPAAT il. 
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CENT. XI. The moral doctrine of the (Quakers, M hicli 
XVII. is remarkable for its excessive austerity, is chiefly 
PAHT u. comprehended in the two following precepts : 

V First, “ That the faithful are either to avoid en- 
Their moral cvcry tiling that tends to gi-atify the ex- 

prrcepts. tcmal scnscs and passions, every thing that can 
be ranked under the denomination of sensual or 
bodily pleasure ; or, if such rigorous abstinence be 
impossible in this present state, and conti-ary to 
the evident laws of nature, such pleasure is to be 
so modified and restrained by reason and incdila- 
tion, as to prevent its debasing and corrupting tbe 
mind. For as the whole attention of the mind 
must be given to the voice and orders of the in- 
teraal guide, so, for this purpose, all possibb> care 
must be taken toremo e it from the conlagion of 
tbe body, and from all intimate and habitual com- 
merce with corporeal objei'ts.” By tbe second 
lending precept of morality among fbc' Quakers, 
all imitation of those external manners, that go by 
the name of civility and politeness, as also seviu al 
matters of form, usual in the conduct of life, and 
in the connexions of human society, are strii.’tly 
prohibited as unlawful. Hence they arc easily 
distinguished from all other Christian seids, by 
their outward deportment and their manner of^ 
life. They never salute any person they meet in 
their way, nor employ in their conversation the 
usutd manner of address, and the appellations that 
civility and custom have rendered a matter of de- 
cency, at least, if not of duty ; they never express 
their respect for magistrates or persons in autho- 
rity, either by bodily gestures, titles of honour, or 
in general by any of the marks of homage that are 
paid them by persons of all othqr denominations. 
They carry their pacific sentiments to such an ex- 
travagant length as to renounce the right of self- 
defence, and let pass with impunity, and even 
without resistance, the attacks that are mack' on 
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their posj^essions, their reputation, nay, on their cent. 
lives. Tliey refuse to conOrin tlieir testimonie# 
hy an oath, to appear in behalf of their properly 
before a civil tribunal, or to accuse tliosc who have i ^ 
injured them. To these negative parte of th^r 
external conduct they add peculiar circumstances 
of a positive kind, that discover the sanie austere, 
stiff, proud, and formal spirit j for they distinguish 
themselves, in a striking manner, from the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, by the gravity of their aspe(^t, 
the rustic simplicity of their apparel, the affected 
lone of their voice, the stiffness of their convei’sa- 
tion, and the frugality of their tables. It is, how- 
ever, artirmed by pei-sons of credit, who are eye- 
witnesses of \vhat pusses among tlie members of 
th is ^ect, t hilt the modern, and more especially the 
Ruelisli Qiuikcj's, whom trade has furnished with 
the means of luxury, have departed from this * 

rigid iuiil auslere manner of life, and daily gi'ow 
more rcconeihjd to the outward pleasures anti cn- 
joyinetils of the world. These more sociable 
Qiiiikers are also said to modify and explain the 
theology of th<?ir aiwestors, in such a manner as 
to render it more rational than it was in its pri- 
luilive state. At the same time it is certain, that 
many of the members of this sect have either a 
fahe notion, or no notion at all, of that ancient 
theology. 

XII. The principles of this community seem r lit'ir form 
to exclude the very idea of order, disciplirjc, 
ecc.h'siastical government, ite leading members, vcriitut:nt. 
h(»wever, began to perceive, in process of time, 
that without laws and riders it could not subsist, 
hut must inevllahly fall into confusion and ruin. 

They accordingly erected a council of elders, who 
discuss and determine matter-s of a doubtful or 
difficult nature, and use all possible care and dili- 
gence in inspecting the conduct of the brethren. 
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CENT, and in preventing whatever they look upon as 

xvii. prejudicial to the interests of tiie community. 

PART 11. names of those that enter into the state of 
- i wedlock are given in to those leading menibers, 
wi^o also keep an exact re^ster of the births and 
deaths that happen in their society. They exer- 
cise, moreover, a certain degree of authority over 
those who speak in their meetings ; since it is well 
known, that in some places these speakers show 
their discourses to the ruling elders before they 
deliver them, in order that they may judge whe- 
ther or no they are fit to be repeated in public. For 
since the abuse that was made of the unbounded 
liberty that every individual had to instruct and 
exhort the congregation, and to speak and ha- 
rangue when the pretendedspirit moved them, new 
regulations have been oi>siMfved ; and this liberty 
has been considerably modified, in several places, 
to avoid the mockery, contempt, and censure, 
to which the community was constantly exposed, 
by the absurd, incoherent, and insipid uiscourses 
of many of its members. There are also in some 
of the more considerable congregations, and more 
especially in those that are erected at London, 
certain persons, whose vocation it is to be always 
prepared to speak to the people, in case none of 
the congregation find themselves inwardly moved 
or disposed to perfonn that office. The appoint- 
ment of these professed speakers was desigiied to 
remedy an inconvraiency that frequently hap- 
pened in the Quaker-meetings, even tliat the whole 
assembly was dismissed without either instruction 
or exhortation, because none found themselves 
moved to s^ak. It is, indeed, to be observed, 
that this punlic discourse is not looked upon by 
the Quakers as an essential part Of their religion 
and worship \ for the brethren and sisters do not 
meet that they may bear the words of an external 
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teacher, but that they may listen with recollection cent. 
to the voice of the divine instructor, which every 
one caiTies with him in his own breast ; or, to use 
their own phrase, that they may commune with 
themselves. Neveitheless, as these mute assem- 
blies excite the laughter of their adversaries, and 
expose them to the reproach of enthusiasm and 
frenzy, they have, on that account, appointed 
fixed speakei-s, to whom they give a small salary, 
that the whole time of their meeting may not be 
passed in silence [rfj. 

The Quakers have, annually, a general assem- 
l.dy of the whole sect, which meets at London the 
week before Whitsunday, and is composed of 
deputies from all their particular congregations. 

They still complain, notwithstanding the tolera- 
tion they enjoy, of certain severities, and hard- 
ships ; but these are entirely owing to their obsti- 
nate refusal to pay those tithes, which by the laws 
of the land are designed for the support of the 
established church. 

[fi] The truth of thin acroant of fixed speakers appointed 
to discourse and exhort, when the spirit dries not move any of 
the other brethren, and rewaided for their pains^ is denied by 
the writer of the Letter to Dr. Formey ; we leave the decision 
of the matter to those who have an opportunity 'of examining the 
fact. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Cmicerniny tJie Momonitcs or Anahaptoits. 


CENT. 

xvn. 


I. After various scenes of trial and perplexity, 
SECT II Meniionites at length found, during this 
l AHT ii! century, the tranquillity they had long sought 
after in vain. They arrived, indeed, at this stale 
Thfvariou. of repose, hy very slow step j for though, in the 
fofiunet of preceding age, they were admitt<*d to the riglits 
and privileges of citizens in the United Pro- 
vinces, yet it was a long time before their solici- 
tations and pleas of innocence could engagf* tlm 
English, the Swiss, and Oerinans, to receive them 
in their bosom, and to abrogaU* the laws that had 
been enacted against them. The civil magi- 
strates, in these countries, Inul still before their 
eyes the enonnitics committed by tin? ancient 
Anabaptists j and besides, they could not }>ersuade 
Iheraselves, that a set of men, who looked upon 
all oaths as sinful, and declareil that niagistraev 
and penal law's have no plac«! in the kingdom of 
Christ, had the qualities and sentiments, that arc 
necessary to constitute a good citizen. IIen<;(* we 
find, even in this century, several exauqiles of, 
great severities employed against the Anabaptists, 
and some instances of even cafiital punishments 
being inflicted on them [c3. But now, that the 
demonstrations of their innocence and probity are 


[f] The Heverities exerciued in Switzerliuid ajnnnt^t tlu* Men- 
iionilt'ti are recorded by Otliiw, in jlilijr Anjiii). Anabapl. \u 3.S7. 
und more particularly those that they suffered in the year 169;^, 
hy Ilottinp^er, in hU (xermfiti work, entitled, Schweizermlie 
KiirUen-PIistorie, vok i. p. 1,101. nor even in this pre^mt l entury 
littvo they been treirted more mildly in the canton of rieni, as 
oears from Scliyn » Histona Mennoniiar. cap. %* p. 28?k in 
w^ch ive fuul tin* lottors of the Stalcs-Geueial of tJie I’liifed 
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clear and unquestionable, they enjoy the sweets cent. 
of security and repose,' not only in the United 
Provinces, but also in England, Germany, and 
Prussia, where they proCM*e, by tlteir liodest in* 
dustrj', and parti<'ularly by their application' to 
trade and commerce, an ample subsistence for 
themselves and their families. 


II. The wiser members of this community union and 
easily perceived, that their external tranquillity 
would neither be stable nor permanent, unless among 
their intestine discords were removed, and their 
anci('nt disputes alxmt trifling and unimportant 
matter's chai'itably terminated. They accordingly 
used their most zeahrus endcavoni's to diffuse 


the sAveets of charily and concord throughout 
their srret ; nor were their lalrours altogether un- 
srrccossful. In the year 1630, a considerable part, 
of the Anabaptists of Flanders, Germany, and 
Friesland, c-oncluded their debates in a confidence 


held at Amsterdam, artd entered into the bonds of 


fraternal communion, each, notwithstanding, re- 
serviitg to themselves a liberty of retainiirg cer- 
tain opinions. This association was renewcrl, and 
confii'rned by new resolutions in the year l6l-9, 
by the Anabaptists of Flandci’s and (jlormany, 
between Avhom gi'cat divisions bad reigned [/J. 
All these formed a bond of union with those 


branches of the sect that were most distinguished 
by their moderation ; and they mitigated and 
corrected, in various resjKJCts, the rigorous laws of 
Meuno and his successore. 


Provinces interceding witli that Canton in tlieir beljalf. A severe 
j)crs«.»cution was set on foot against them in the Palatinate in the 
y(‘ar 1691, which wa« suspended hy tin; intercession of William 
!iL king of Great Britain. See Schyn, ibid. p. 265, Bishop 
Burnet mentions sOine instances of Anabaptists sufTering death in 
Englaml during t)ie seventeenth ctotury, in the first volume of In'* 
History of his own Times. 

[f] Hefni. Schyn, Plenior Daductio Historiie Meiinonit. 
41 / 12 . 
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CENT. III. Therefore, at this day the whole com- 
munity may be divided into two large sects, the 
pS u. comprehending the more refined Anabaptists, 
remarkable for their austerity, who are also called 
different Flemings or Flandrians; and the others called 
ucctsofAn*. (in the Dutch language) the Grosser Anabaptists, 
b»pti»ts. milder complexion, and an easier 

and more moderate character, and go commonly 
under the denomination of Waterlandians. We 
have given already a particular account of the 
origin and etymology of these denominations. 
Each of these sects is subdivided into a variety of 
branches, more especially the refined and austere 
Anabaptists; who have not only produced two 
separate societies, distinguished by the names of 
Groningenists Dantzigers, or Prus- 

sians [/i], but also a oon6ida:able number of more 
obscure and inconsidemble factions, which difTor in 
doctrine, discipline, and manners ; and agree in 
nothing but the name of Anabaptists, and in some 
ancient opinions that have been unanimously 
embraced by all the members of that sect. All 
the refined Anabaptists are the rigid followers of 
Simon Menno, and stedfastly maintain, though 
not all with the same degree of severity and 
rigour, the sentiments of their chief on the fol- 
lowing points — ^the human nature of Christ — 
the obligation that binds us to wash the feet of 
stranger's, in consequence of our Saviour’s com- 
mand — ^the necessity of excommunicating and 
of avoiding, as one would do the plague, not 
t>nly avowed sinners, but also those who de- 
part even in some light instances from the sim- 
plicity of their ancestors, and aire tainted with any 
appeai'ance of evil — ^the contempt that is due 

[.v] So called becBiuo tbey pet at certain stated times in the 
City of (vroningei). 

[A] They derive tfiii denomination from their adopting the 
ijiftnners and discipline of the Prussians^ 
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to human learning, and other matters of less mo- cent. 
mentr*]. It is hou'ever to be observed, that in *''*'^* 
our tunes, some of the congregations of this pb- 
fined sect have been gradually departing from this 
austere system, and are proceeding, though with a 
slow pace, towards the opinions and disdpline of 
the more moderate Anabaptists. 

IV. All these Anabaptists adopt a form of eo-TheoM^ 
ch'siastical government and discipline, that is"jf\,^“"" 
.administered by three distinct orders of persons. M«nnoniM 
The fii*st order is that of the Bishops or Pi’esby- 

tei-s, who always preside in the consistory, and are 
alone invested with the power of administering 
the sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

I’lie second is that of the Teachers, who are set 
apart for the purposes of public instruction, and 
the celebration of divine worship. The third 
comprehends the Deacons, who are chosen out of 
both sexes. These three orders compose the 
consistory, or <ouncil, by which the church is go- 
verned. All matters of importance are proposed, 
examined, and decided, in the meeting of tha 
Brethren. The ministers are elected to their holy 
ortice l>y their suffrages, and are all, the Deacons 
excepted, installed by public prayers, attended 
with imposition of hands. 

V. Among the inferior sects of the rigid Ana- The ucke- 
haptists, the most considerable is that which passes 
under the denomination of Uckavvallists, and is 

so called after its founder Ufce Walles, a native of 
Friesland. This rustic, rigid, and ignorant 
sectary, not only exhorted his followers to main- 
tain the primitive and austere doctrine of Menno, 
without suffering it to be softened or altered in 
the smallest degree, but also took it into his head 
to propagate, jointly with another innovator, 

Q"] Sec a Gennan work enddfed, Nadiriditen von deiu Ge- 
genwardigsn ZusUMide der MenBoniten, by Rues. 174iS. 
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CENT, named John Lens, in the year lC37, a singular 
oj)inion concerning the salvation of Judas, and 
PAR^ II. Christ’s murderers. To give an 

^-r > air of plausibility to the favourable opinion he 
entertained concerning the eternal state of this 
arcluapostate, he invented the following odd 
hypothesis, “ that the period of time that ex- 
tended from the birth of Christ to the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, and was, as it were, 
the distinctive teim that separated the Jewish^ 
from the Christian dispensation, was a time of 
deep ignorance and darkness, during which 
the Jews were void of light, and entirely desti- 
tute of divine succour; and that, of conse- 
quence, the sins and enormities that were com- 
mitted during this interval were in a great 
measure excusable, mid could not merit the 
severest displays of the divine justice.” This 
idle fiction, met with no indulgence, either from 
the Mennonites on the one hand, or from the 
magistrates of Groningen on the othei’ ; for the 
former excluded its inventor from their commu- 
nion, and the latter banished him from their city. 
Jle fixed his rcvsidence in the, adjacent province 
of h^asf. Friesland, and there drew after him a con- 
siderable number of disciples, whose descendants 
still subsist in the neighbourhood of Groningen, 
Friesland, and also in Lithuania and Prussia, 
and have their own religious assemblies, separate 
from those of the other Mennonites. As they 
have little intercourse with any but those of their 
own communion, it is not an easy matter to know, 
with certainty, whether they persevere in the sin- 
gular opinion that proved so dett'iinental hi the 
interest of their loader. It is at least certain, 
that they follow scru])ulousIy the steps of their 
original founder Menno, and exhibit a lively 
image of the primitivettKD.anners and constitution 
of the Mennonitt*s. Tliey re-bapti/.e all tlujsc who 
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leave other Christian churches to embrace their cent. 
communion. Their apparel is mean beyond ex- 
pression, and they avoid every thing that has the „* 
most distant appearance of elegance or ornament, 

'J'hey led their beards grow to an enoraious 
length ; their hair, uncombed, lies in a disorderly 
manner on their shoulders; their countenances 
are marked w'ith the strongest lines of dejection 
and melancholy ; and their habitations and house- 
hold furniture are such as are only fitted to 
answer the demands of mere necessity. Such 
moreover is the severity of their discipline, that 
ajiy member of their community, who departs in 
th(? smallest instance from this austere rule, is im- 
mediately excluded from the society, and avoided 
by all the Brethren us a public pest. Their in- 
spectors or bishops, whom they distinguish from 
the ministci's, whose office is to preach and in- 
stinct, ar<^ chosen by an assembly. comiKised of 
all (he congregations of the sect. The ceremony 
of wii.sbiug the feet of strangers, who come within 
the reach of their hospitality, is looked upon by 
them as a rife of ilivine institution. We shall not 
enlangc upon the other circumstances of their 
ritual, hilt only observe, that they prevent all at- 
tempts to alter or modify their religious disci- 
pline, by ]>reservirig their people from every 
thing that beai’s the nmiotcst aspect of Iciirning 
and science; from whatever, in a word, might 
have a tendency to enlighten their devout igno- 
rancie. 

VI. The more moderate, who ’are called the Tim w«- 
Grosser, or less .scrupulous Anabaptists, are com- 
posed of certain inhabitants of Waterland, riun- 
ders, Friesland, and Germany, who entered into 
an association, as has been already observed, ahd 
commonly ]>as8 under the denomination of Water- 
landians. This community lias abandoned the 
severe discipline and singular opinions of Mennu, 
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CENT, whom, nevertheless, they generally respect as 
their primitive parent and founder, and have ad- 
PART n. nearer than the other Anabaptists 

- i to the religious doctrines and customs of other 
Christian churches. They are, however, divided 
into two distinct sects, which bear the respective 
denominations of Frieslanders and Waterland- 
ians, and are both without bishops, employing no 
other ecclesiastical ministers than Presbyters and 
Deacons. Each congregation of this sect is inde- 
pendent on all foreign jurisdiction, having its 
own ecclesiastical council, or consistory, which is 
composed of Presbyters and Deacons. The su- 
preme spiritual power is, nevertheless, in the 
hands of the people, without whose consent no- 
thing of importance can be carried into execution. 
Their Presl>yt.crs are, gf nerally speaking, men of 
learning, and apply themselves with success to 
the study of jdiysic and philosophy. And there is 
a public professor supported, at })resent, by the 
sect at Amsterdam, ibr the instrin’tion of their 
youth in the various branches of philos(»phy and 
sacred erudition. 

The Calc. VII. Oiic of tbcsc Waterlandian sects was di- 
Apostoou. 1664, into two factions, of which 

uiis. the one were called Galenists, and the other Apo- 
stoolians, from their respective leaders. The 
founder of the former was Galen Abraham 
1 laan, a doctor of physic, and pastor of a Men- 
nonito congregation at Amsterdam, who hits re- 
ceived the applause even of his enemies, on ac- 
count of his uncommon penetration and elo- 
((uence. This eminent Anabaptist, in imitation 
of the Arminians, considered the Christian reli- 
gion as a system that laid much less stress upon 
faith than upon practice ; and he was for receiv- 
ing into the communion of the Mennonites all 
those who acknowledged the divine origin of the 
books of the Old and New Testament, and led 
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holy and virtuous lives. Such, in his judgment, cent. 
were true Christians, and had an undoubted riglit 
to all the rights and privileges that be}«mg to that 
character. These comprehensive terms of* com* 
inUDion were pecaliady ^jpnOurable to his oifm the^ 
logical sentiments, since his notions oOnocuTiing 
Christ’s divinity, and the sidvation of manl^nd by 
his death and merits^ were very dififerentfrom those 
of the Mennonites, and ooine^ded a good deal with 
the Socinian system. 

Several persons opposed the sentiments of this 
Latitudinarian, and more especially Sanmei lApo- 
stool, an eminent pastor ansamg the Mennonites 
at Amsterdam, who not only defend with the 
utmost zeal tlie doctrine generally received among 
the Mennonites, in relation to the divinity «f Christ 
and the fruits of his death, but also mmntained 
that ancient hypothesis cf 8 visible and glorious 
church of Christ upon earth, that wf» peculiar to 
this sect [^]. Thus a con^versy wite kiiidled^ 
which produced the division now mentioned \ a 
division wliich the zealous elforteof sevend the 
wisest and most respectable members of this oomx 
munity have hitherto proved insufficient to heal. 

The Galenists are not less disposed than the Ar« 
minians to admit, as members of their community, 
all those who call themselves Cliristians f and they 
are the only sect of the Anabaptists who reject the 
denomination of Mennonites. The Apostoolians, 
on the contrary, admit to their ootrnnunion those ^ 
only who profess to believe idl the pointe of doo* 
trine which are contained in their public oonfi^ssion 
of faith [/]. 

[4] For a moro parttcuiw ac<iaiiiit of these two M^tmOnHosi 
see Srhyn's Deduetio plcoioV. Histoc. Mennonit. cap. x?, p. 318,^ 
and xriii. p. 237. 

Casp. Commelidi Deacriptio tJtbls Amstelodaoii, toin. i. 
p. fiOO — St«u]>a's Retivion dee ifd^isdaia, p. 20.— .Bt'n'tlk'iil’s 
lltilUndiarher Schul-und Cirrlicn-Staat, p.' fate. p. 830> 

VOL. V, , K K 
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The History of the Socinians and As ians. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ckmceming ihe Soj^mans and Ariam. 

CENT. I. About th^ commencement of tins centuiy, 

Socinians seemed to lie well esta- 
rAKT ii! blished, and their affiairs were even in a flourishing 
v„^yW situation. In Ti’ansylvania and Lucko they en- 
The Sou- liberty of holding, without molestalion, 

rishing their religions assemblies, and professing publicly 
their theological opinions. The advanU^es that 
attended their situation in Poland were still more 
considerable ; for they had at Rauow a public semi- 
nary of learning, which was furnished with pro- 
fessors eminently di^iro^uished by their erudition 
and genius, togetberwith apressforthe publication 
, of their writings ; they had suso a considerable n um- 
ber of c^mgregations in that district, and were sup- 

E orted by the patronage of several persons of the 
ighest distinction. I^ated with this scene of pro- 
sperity, they began to form more extensive views, 
and .aimed at enlai^ng the borders of their com- 
munity, and procuring it patrons and protectors in 
other oountiies. There are in being authentic re- 
cords, from which it appears, that they sent emis- 
saries with this view, about the commencement of 
this century, into Holland, England, Germany, 
* and Pmmia, who endeavoured to make proselytes 
to tJSf^nianism in these countries, among men of 
learning and men in power. For it is remarkable 
that the Socinians, in propagating their religious 
principles, have always followed a quite diflerent 
method flncnn that which has been observed by 
other sects. It has been the general practice of 
sectaries and innovators to endeavour to render 
themselves popular, and to begin by gaining the in u 1- 
titude to their side ; but the disciples of Socinus, 
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who are perpetually exalting the dignity, prero- cent. 
mtives, and authority of reason, have this pecu. 

Rarity in their manner of proceeding, that they are pj^^r «. 
at very little poin^ to courtthe favour of the people, Wy>w/ 
or to make proselytes to their cause among those 
who are not distinguished from the multitude by 
their rank or their abilities. It is only among the 
learned and the great that they seek for disciples 
and patrons wHh a zealous assiduity. 

II. The effect of the missions no^y mentioned, tiw pm. 
though they were conducted and executed byS^fn"^ 

f iersons of vrhom the greatest part were eminent, SocintiiA- 
)oth on account of their rank and abilities, was 
nevertheless for from answering the views and 
expectations of the community. In most places 
their success was doubtful, at best but dnoonsii 
dcrable ; in some, however, they were favourably 
received, and seemed to employ their labours to 
purpose. They had no where a more flattering 
prospect of success than in the academy of Altori’, 
where their sentiments and their Cause were pro* 
inoted with dexterity by Ernest Sohner, an 
acute and learned peiTpatetician, who was pro- 
fessor of physic and natural philosophy. This 
siihtile philosopher. Who had joined the Socinians 
during his residence in Holland, instilled their 
principles into the minds of his scholars with 
much greater facility, by his having acquired the 
highest reputation, both for learning and piety. 

The death, indeed, of this eminent man, which 
happened in the year 1619, deprived the rising 
society of its chief ornament and support j nor 
could the remaining friends of Socinianism carry 
on the cause of their community with such ait 
and dexterity, as to escape the vigilant and 
s<‘vcre eye of the other professors. Their secret 
designs were accordingly brought to light in the 
year KiKi; and the contagion of Socinlamsm, 
v. hiidi was gathering strength from day to day, 

K K ^ 
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CENT, and growing imperceptibly into a reigning system, 
^yii. of a sudden dissipated and extinguished by 

VAHT \'i. vigilant severity of the magistrates of Nurein- 
\,^ywberg. The foreign students, who, had beenjn. 
fected with Ibese doctrines, saved themselves by 
flight ; while the natives, . who were chargeable 
with the same reproach, accepted of the remedies 
that wore pi'esented to them by the healing hand 
of orthodoxy, and returned quietly to their former 
theological system (]m3. 

Tiica««n* III, The establishment of the Socinians in Po- 
«ni^'«nd though it seemed to rest upon solid foun- 

tiic suffer, dations, was nevertheless of a short duration [//J, 
vScs'ii its chief suppotts were withdrawn in the year 
roiauo. 1()38, by a public decree of the diet. It lnq»- 
pened in this year that some of the students of 
Racow vented, in an irregular and tumultuous 
manner, their reli^ons resentment against a cru- 
cifix, at which they threw stones, till they beat it 
down out of its place. This act of violence ex- 
cited such a high degree of indignation in the 
Roman Catholics that they voWed revenge, and 
fulfilled this vow in the severest manner ; for it 
was through their importunate solicitations that 
the terrible law was enacted at Warsaw, by 
which it was resolved, that the academy of Ra- 
cow should be demolished, its professors banisiiod 


The learned GitetSTin George Zeltner, formerly profi-s- 
Bor of divinity in the academy of Altorf, composed an ample and 
learned account of this tlieoloeical revolution, dran-n principally 
from manuscript recurds, which was puhlLshed at Leipsic, in the 
year 1729, in two volumes, in 4to. by Gehatier, under the fol- 
lowing title: llistoria Crypto-Sociiiianismi, A Itorfinffi quondam 
Academue iufesti, arcana.” ' 

fn] .We have a circumstantial account of the flourishiiq; state 
of tlie Racovian academy, while it was under the direction of the 
learned Martin Buarus, in the Cimbria Literata of Mollenis, tom. 
i. p, 572. where we team fiiat Ruanis was a native of Ilolstciu, * 
who kecaine a proselyte to the Soeioian system. 
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with ignominy, the printing-house of the cent. 
Ilians destroy^, and their chnrches shut. All 
this was executed withtmt the smallest allevia- iJ' 
tion or the least delayi notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the poweiiiil patrons of the Socinians to 
ward off the blow foj. But a catastrophe still 
more temble awaited them ; and the p^ecution 
now mentioned was the forerunner of that dread- 
ful revolution, which, about twenty yeaiti after- 
wards, brought on the entire ruin of this com- 
m unity in Poland : for by a public and solemn 
act of the diet held at Warsaw^ in the year l().58, 
all the Sodnians were banishbd for ever from the 
(erritoiy of that republic, and capitid punishment 
was denounced against all those who should either 
jirofcss their opinions or harbour their persons. 

The unhappy exiles were at first allowed the 
space of three years to settle their affairs and to 
dispose of their possessions ; but this term was 
afterwards abridged by the cruelty of their ene- 
mies, and reduced to two years. In the year 
KiOl, the terrible edict was nmewed ; and all the 
Socinians that yet remained in Poland were bar- 
barously driven out of that counfry, some with 
the loss of their goods, others with the loss of 
their lives, as neither sickness, nor any domestic 
consideration, would suspend the execution of that 
rigorous sentence {p~\- 

IV. A part of these exiles, who sought for a iii« f»u ot 
refuge among their brethren itt Transylvania, 
sunk under the burthen of their calamities, and 
perished amidst the hardships to which th^ were 

[o] Epistofaii; Winumatu Vita in Ban4ii BiMioth. Aitd- 
Trinitar. p. Gewg. R«!tn«ri Hutoria Crypto-Soci- 

nianiRTUt Altorfini, Vol. i. p. 209. 

• Stanislai Lubicitiecii Historia Reformat. Po^icie, ^ 

iii. c. itvii, xviii. p. 270.— Equida Poloni VindirJie |*o lioUali- 
oi'iun in J^Iuoia Reiigionis Libectate aptid Sandian, in BiKfotfa. 
Auti-Trinitai'. p. 267. 
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CENT, exposed. A considerable n amber of these un> 
happy emigrants were dispersed through the ad- 
jacent provinces of Silesia, Brandenburg, and 
Prussia ; and their posterity still sabsists in those 
countries. Several of the more eminent mem- 
bers of the sect, in consequence of the protection 
granted them by the Duke of Brieg, resided for 
some time at Crossen in Silesia r^3’ Others went 
in search of a convenient settlement for them- 
selves and their bretliren, into Holland, England, 
Holstein, and Denmark. Of all the Sociniau 
exiles, none discovered such zeal and industry for 
the interests and establishment of the sect as 
Stanislaus Lubieniecius, a Polish knight,^ distin- 
guished by his learning, and singularly esteemed 
by pei'sons of the higl ^-st rank, and even by se- 
veral sovereign princes on account of his elo- 
quence, politeness, and prudence. This illustri- 
ous patron of Socinianism succeeded so far ip his 
designs, as to gain the favour of Frederic III. 
king of Denmark^ Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein ; and Charles Lewis, elector Palatine ; 
and thus had almost obtained a secure retreat 
and settlement for the Socinians, about the year 
1()C2, at Altena, Fredericstadt, and Manheini; 
hut his measures were disconcerted, and all his 
hopes entirely frustrated, by the opposition and re- 
monstrances of the clei^y established in these coun- 
tries ; he was opposed in Denmark by Suaningius 
bishop of Zealand, in Holstein by Reinboth, and 
in the Palatinate by John Lewis Fabricius [r]. 


tj] Lubienien'i HJsloria Reformat. Polon. cap. xrai. p. 285. 
where there is a letter written by the Soriniaue of Croseen. 

([r] See Saodii Bibliothem Antt-Trinitar, p. 165...Historia 
Vit» Luhieniecii prefixed to hhi Hhtoria Reformationb Polo- 
itira*, p. 7, 8. — MoUeri Introductio in Hietor. Chersonen. Ciin- . 

p. il. p. 105. and bbt Cimbeia Litterata, tom. ii. p. 487, 
—Jo. Henr. Huidofrgori Vita Job. Lud. Fabricii, tubjoinecl to 
tlie works of the latter, p, 38. 
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So\'eral other attempts were made, in diiFor^t cent. 
countries, in favour of Socinianism ; but th^r 
success was still less oonffidoraUe; nor could tOky. 
of the European nations be persuaded to.gr^t 
public settlement to a sect, whoso members dipied * 
the divinity of Christ. 

V. The remains, tbeinfore, of this nfnfortunate 
community, are, at this day, dispersed through 
different countries, particularly in the kingdoms of 
England and Prussia, the electorate of Branden- 
burg, and the United Provinces, where they lie 
more or less concealed, and hold their religious as- 
semblies in a clandestine manner. They are, in- 
deed, said to exercise their religion pnblicly in 
England [rr], not in consequence of a legal tolora- 


[rr] The Sociniaiu) in England have iiever majj^ any 
iiguro as a community, bat have rather l»cen ditipt^raod among 
that great variety of sects that have arisen in a (country whore 
Jilierty displays its roost glorious fruits, and at the same time 
exhibits its most striking inconveniences* Besides, few ecclesi* 
astics, or writers of any note, have ailopted the tljeologiral sya* 
tem now under consideration, In all its branches. Ttm Soclnian 
doctrine relating to the design and e^cacy of the deatli of Christ 
liad indeed many abettors in England during tlie seventeenth 
century; and it may be presjmed, without temerity, Uiat its 
votaries are rather increased than diminished in the present ; but 
those divines who have abandoned the Athatmelan hypotliesis 
concerning the Trinity of Persons in the Godiicail have more 
generally gone into the Arlan and Seuii-Arian notions of tliat 
inexplicable subject than into tbose of the Socinians, who deny 
that Jesus Christ existed before his appearance in the human 
nature. The famous John Biddle, after rtaving maintained, bplh 
in public and in private, during the reign of C'harles, and the 
protectorship of Cromwell, the Unitarian system, erected an 
Independent congregation in London, ahich is the only Britfeli 
church we have heard of, in which all the peculiar doctrinee 
of Socinianism were inculcated ; for, if we may give credit to 
the account of Sir Peter Pott, this congregation held the fol- 
lowing notions: ^‘Tbat tlie feliheni under the old coveoBnt 
had only temporal promises — that saving faith ^nsis^ in 
universal obedience performed to the comniaiKls of God and 
Cbrist— -that Christ arose again only by the power of the Fa- 
ther, and not his own~tbat justifying bidt m not the pure 
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CENT. tion« but through the indulgent connivance of 
the civil wagntrate •^nae of them have 
PAia' iii <^inbraeed the eommunicm of the Arminians } 
othera have joined \rith that sect of the Anabap. 
tilde that are diatinguished 1^ the ncune of Galen, 
ists ; and in this th^ is nothing at all surprising, 
since neither the AnniilhmB nor Anabaptists re- 
quire from those that enter into their communion 
an explicit or circumstantial declaration of their 
religions sentiments. It is also said, that a con- 
siderable number of diis dispersed community 
became members of the religious society called 
CollegUmts Amidst these perpetual changes 


of God, but may be acquired by incu’s natural abilities ; — 
that faith cannot btdieve aiiy 'oontrary to, or above reason 
— thaiftbere is no original «ln — -that Christ hath not tbe same 
body now in glory, in which he suftewd and rose again — tliat 
the saints shall not have the fiatne bo<ly in heav<m which they 
had on earth — that Christ was not a Lord or King before his 
roHurrection, or Priest before his ascension — that the saints shall 
not, before the day of judgment, enjoy tlie bliss of heaven — that 
(rod doth not certainly know future contingencies — that tlicre ia 
not any authority of fathers or general couiicils in determining 
mutters of faith — ^that Christ, before bis death, bad not any 
dominion over tbe angels— and that Christ, by dying, made not 
Katisfaction for us.” See the Preface to Sir Peter Pott's Hapfiy 
Pnture Slate of England, printed at London in 1688. 

Tbe Socinians, who reside at present in tbe district of 
Mark, nsed to meet, some years ago, at stated times, at Konigs- 
wald, a village in die neighbourhood of Frankfort on the Oder. 
See the Rocueil de Litteratui*o, de Philosophie, et d'Histoire 
(publisbed at Amstenlam in the year 1731, in 8vo.*), p. 44. 
llicy publlsheil, in the year 1716, at Berlin, their Confession 
of Wth in the Gorman language, which is to be found, with a 
refutation the]*eto annexed, in a book entitled, Den Tlieologis- 
chon Heb. Opfem. part x. p. 859. 

community, of which there is an account given 
in the beginning of the following chapter, calletl their religious 
meetings C^HegiM, a Dutch word, which signifies congregation 
or assembly, and oeiice they were denominated Collcgiouts. 


author of thi« c«»lkctiuit wss oac Jordan, who was pastor of a 
church in the neighbourhood of Berlin. 
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and vicifisitades, it was not possible that the So» cent. 
citiians could maintain an uni&rin system of 
doctrine, or preserve unaltered and entire the 
religious ten^ handed down to tton by their 
ancestors. On the oontraiy, their peculiar and 
distinctive opinions are variously expl^ned and 
understood both by the learned wud illiterate 
members of their community, though they aU 
agree in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that also of the divinity and satisfaction of 
Jesus Christ [m3* 

VI. After the Socinians, as there is a great AriMi. 
adiuity between the two sects, it is pit^r to 
mention the Arians, who had several celebrated 
writers in this century, such as Sandius and 
Biddle [u;]. Of those also who passed under the 


[ff] Many exampIcH might be alleged in proof of this; it will 
li(> Nudicient to mention that of the learned (>e]liuay who though 
he wi\H profoMMor of theology among tlie Sociniana yet differed in 
his o]}inions about many pointe of cioetrhie from tlie eentiinenta 
df SociniiH and the Raixivian CntecItMui, and would not calW 
a Suciniaii, but an Artemonite See the Journal Litteraire* 
tom. xvii. p. i. p, 150. and the aooount I have giveu of tliii» cele* 
brat 0(1 man in my Syntagm. Li»4ertationum ^ aaniSitiorea Dia- 
ciplina«i pertincntiuin, p. S52. Unscbuld. Nacbricht. 1750, p. 

l>i‘2 Nouveau Diction. HiBtoriqtie et Critique, tom. ii. p. ii. 

p. gS" This last citation in erroneouii ; tliero it no account 
of C'ridlius in tlie place here refmed to* 

[ f/f] I 'or an account of Sandluas fatlmr and aon, aee Amohi 
ancl other writem. The life of Biddle it to bo found in the 
Nouveau Diction. Hittorique at Critique^ tom ^ u p. ii. p. 289. 

Dr. Moalieim placet Biddle improperly among the Ariant; 
it is manifest that be belongs to the Swinians, tiuoe in dm Sd 
article of his Confession of Faith, profeascib to beliere that 
Christ baa no other tlian a humati nature. See the Soclnian 
Tract*!, entitled, The Faith of one Dod,'* Ac. publiabefl itt 
Loudon, in 4to, 1691. See abo nl^o, note [^rr]|« 


^ After v\r(cniun, who Jjveii under the mgn of the Cmpcrox Severu.% 
and deuied the pre-cxhteoce and divinity of Josut Christ 
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Concerning some Sects of Inferior Note. 

general denomination of Anti-Trinitarians and 
Unitarians there are many that may be placed in 
the class of the Socinians and Ariansj for the 
term Unitarian is very comprelienrive, and is ap- 
plicable to a great variety of persons, who, not- 
withstanding, agree in this common principle, that 
there is no real distinction in the divine nature. 
The denomination of Arian is also given in gene- 
ral to all who consider Jesus Christ as inferior 
and subordinate to the Father. But as this sub- 
ordination may be understood and explained in a 
variety of ways, it is evident that the term Arian, 
as it is used in modem language, is susceptible of 
different significations ; and that of consequence 
the persons to whom it is applied cannot be all 
considered in the sam*' point of light with the 
ancient Arians, nor 'supp<fed to agree perfectly 
with each other in their religious tenets. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cotjmrning some Sects of Inferior Note. 

1. It will not be amiss to take notice here 
of a few sects of inferior consequence and note, 
which we could not mention with propriety in 
the histoiy of the laiger and more extensive com- 
munities that vre have been passing in review, 
and which, nevertheless, we cannot omit, for se- 
veral reasons. While the disputes and tumults 
that the Arminian syt^m produced in Holland, 
in the year l6l9* were at the greatest height, 
then arose that religious society, whose members 
hold at Rhinsberg, in the neighbourhood of Ley- 
den, a solemn assembly every half year, and are 
generally known under the denomination of Colle- 
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giants [a:]. Thiscommunity was founded by three cent. 
brothers, whose name was Vander Koddie, who 
passed their days in the obscurity of a rural life, n. 
but are said to have been men of minent piety, 
well acqueduted with saored literature, and great ' 
enemies to religious controversy. They had for 
their associate Anthony Cornelius, ft man also 
of a mean condition, and who had no qualities 
tliat could give any dt^ee of weight or credit to 
their cause. The descendants and followers of 
these men acquired the name of Collegiants, from 
this particular circumstance, that they called their 
religious assemblies Colleges. All are admitted 
to the communion of this sect who acknowlcdgo 
the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, and endea> 
vour to live suitably to their precepts and doc- 
trines, whatever th^ peculiar sentiments may be 
concerning the nature of the Deity, and tlic truths 
of Christianity. Their numbers are very consi- 
derable In the provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 
Friesland, and Westfriesland. They meet twice 
every week, namely, on Sundays and Wednesdays, 
for the purposes of divine worship ; and after sing- 
ing a psalm or hymn, and addressing themselves 
to the Deity by prayer, they explain a certain 
portion of the New Testament. The female 
niembei's of the community are not aDowed to 
speak in public ; but all others, without any ex- 
ception, foundeid on rank, condition, or incapa- 
city, have a right to communfeatp the result of 
their meditations to the assembly, and to submit 
their sentiments to the judgment of the Brethren. 

All likewise have an unquestionable right to ex- 
amine and oppose what any of the Brethren has 
advanced, provided their opposition be attended 
with a spirit of Christian, purity and moderation. 
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CENT. There is a printed list of the passages of Scripture, 
that are to be examined and illustrated at each of 

rAHT n. *^*^®**’ I'eligiou* meetings ; so that any one who is 
ambitions of appearing among the speakers, may 
study the sulnect beforehand, and thus come fully 
prepared to descant upon it in public. The Bre- 
thren, as has been already observed, have a gene- 
ral assembly twice ayear atBhiusbcwg, where they 
havcampleandconvcnientbousosfor the education 
of orphans and the reception of strangers ; and there 
they remmn together daring the space of four days, 
ivliich are employed in hearing discourses tbattend 
to edification, and exhortations that are principally 
designed to inculcate brotherly love and sanctity of 
manners. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
also administered during thii|^cmbly ; and those 
adult persons that desire to be baptized receive 
the sacrament of baptism, according to the ancient 
and primitive manner of celebrating that institu- 
tion, even by immersion. Those of the Brethren 
that reside in the province of Friesland have at 
piMJsont an annual meeting at Lewarden, where 
they administer the sacraments ; as the consider- 
able distance at which they live from Rhinsberg 
renders it inconvenient for them to repair thither 
twice a year. We shall conclude our account 
of the Collegiants by observing, that their com- 
inunity is of a most ample and extensive kind ; 
that it comprehends {persons of all ranks, orders, 
and sects, who profess themselves Christians, 
though their sentiments concerning the jierson 
and doctrine of the divine Founder of Christianity 
be extremely different ; that it is kept together, 
and its union maintain^, not by the authority 
of rulers and doctors, the force of ecclesiastical 
laws, the restrainitU|^|OweF of creeds and con- 
fessions, or the infli ^B g of certain positive rites 
and inslituliofts, but i^i’ely by a zeal for the ad- 
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vanceineiit of practical religion^ and a desire-of cent. 
drawing instruction from the study of the Holy 
SoTiptures [y]. 

11. In such a commnnityi or rather amidst 
such a multitude as this, in irhich opinion is free, 
and every one is permitted to judge for himself in 
religious matters, dissensions and controversies 
can scarcely have place. However, a debate, at- 
temled with some warmth, arose, in the year 
l()7‘i between John and Paul Bredenburg, mer- 
chants of Rotterdam, on the one side, ana Abra- 
ham Lemmcrman and Francis Cuiper, mer- 
chants of Amsterdam, on the other. John Bre- 
denburg had erected a particular society, or col- 
lege, in which he gave a coiii'se of lectures upon 
the religion of nature and reason ; but this un- 
dertaking was highly disapproved of by Lem- 
merinan and Cuip«r, who were for excluding 
resison altogether from religious inquiries and 
])ursuits. During the heat of this controVersy, 
Brt'denburg discovered a manifest propimsity 
towards the sentiments of Spinoza; nay, he 
even defended them publicly, and yet, at the 
same time, piofessed a linn nttaclnnent to the 
Christian religion Other debates of less 

consequence arose in this community, and the 


[y] S<*e the Diesertetion «ur les UmjfM ile con* nppelh* 
en lloilandti Colk'^icTis et Kbinoliourfz;pDi9, in the 
UeligieuseH deft touft left IVii|>le« <hi Moiuie^ tom. iv, p. hh 
alfto a l^iitpli hook, roiitaiiiing an account of the ColkgianK 
and published hy themMvefi under the followiiip; title: l>a 
Oerapronck, Natuur, Handelwyaw «ii Ooginerk der J !0 |ro- 
tiaamde Upihurgsi’he Vergadering/’ at Amsterdam^ in 4tf>. in 
the year 1736. 

[ar] Tl»e namoft of John Bredenburg anti Francia Cuiper are 
well knon^n among the foUowerft and t^roraarieM of Spinoaa ; but 
the character and profostnon of ihefte two diftputaiits are leftn 
nerally known. Bredenburg, or {aft he ift otbeiiviae calletl) Brei- 
tenhurg, was a Collegian t, and a merchant of Kolterdafn, wIhi 
propagated in a public manner the doctrine of Spinozai, and pie* 
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CEMT. effect of those dissensions was a division of the 
Collegiaiits into two parties, who held their a«s- 
PART sei^hlies separately at Rhinsberg. This division 
v_, ^-,-1 happened in the year 1G86, bnt it was healed 
about the commencement of the present century, 
by the death of those who had principally occa- 
sioned it; and then the Collegiants returned to 
their former union and concord [a]]. 

tended to dcmonfitrate TnathematicaUy itfi conformity to the dic- 
tateg of reason. The same man not only professed Chnstiauity, 
but moreover explained, recommended, and maintained the Chris- 
tian religion in the meetings of the Collegiants, ami a^iserted, 
on all ocrasions, its divine original. To reconcile these strik- 
ing contradictions, he declared, on the one hand, that reason 
and Christianity were in direct opposition to each otlier; hut 
maintained, on the other, that %ve were obliged to believe, even 
against the evidence of the strongest mathematical demonstra- 
tions, the religious doctrines com]' ehended in the Holy Scriptures 
(this, indeed, was adding ahsunhly to absurdity). He aflinne<l, 
that truth was twofold, theological and philosophical ; and that 
those pto]Kisition.s, which wore false in theology, were true in 
philosophy. There is a brief, but accumte account of the cha- 
nn^ter and sentiments of Bredenhurg, in the learned work of the 
Jew Isaac Orobio, entitled, ** Certamen PhiloHophicum propug- 
nata; veritatis diviiue et naturalis adversus Jo. Bredenhurgii prin^ 
cipia, ex quihiis, quod religio rationi repugnat, demonstmro 
nititiir." This work, which contains Bredenhurg s pretended 
demonstrations of the philosophy of Spinoza, was first puhlislied 
in 8vo. at Amsterdam, in the year 1708, and afterwards in 12mo. 
at Brussels, in 1731. Francis Cuiper, who was the antagonist of 
Bredenhui^, acquired a considerable reputation by his Arcana 
Atbeismi detecta, t. e. The aecrets of Atheism detected. He 
was a bookseller at Amsterdam ; and it was he that puhlis}ie<l, 
among other things, the Bibliotheca Fratriim Polorionim seu 
Unitarioruin. Those who hove a toleralde acquaintance with the 
literary history of this century know that Cuiper, on account of 
the very hook which he wrote against Bredenhurg, was suspected 
of Spinozism, though he was a Collegiant, and a zealous defender 
of the Christian ftuth, as also of the perfect conformity that there 
is between riglit reason and true religion, Dr. Mosheini 

said a little before, in the text, tliat Lemmorman and Cuiper 
were for excluding reason altogether from religion ; how then 
can he consistently say liere of the latter, that he was a defender 
of the conformity tliat tlierc is between reason and religion ? 

[a] Uedides the auUiors who have been already mentioned, 
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III. The sect of the Labhadists were so called t knt. 
from their founder John Labbadie, a native 
France, a man of no mean genius, and remark- ,,^ 1 ,- 1 ' u, 
able for a natural and masculine eloquence. This 
man was born in tlie Romish communion, entered 
into the order of the Jesuits, and being dismissed 
by them became a member of the reformed 
church, and performed with reputation the mini- 
sterial functions in France, Switzerland, and Hol- 
land. He at length erected a new community, 
which resided successively at Middlcburg in Zea- 
land, and at Amsterdam. In the year 1(>70, it 
was transplanted to Hervorden, a town in West- 
phalia, at the particular desire of the Pilnccss 
Klizabeth, daughter of the elector palatine, and 
abbess of Hervorden [e]. It was neverthelessdriven 
from thence, notwithstanding the protection of 
this illustrious princess} and in the year l()7‘i> 


tliONe who uiKierstantl the (lennaii langungr! may consult the 
riouK work of Simon Frederic Kuee, entitJed^ Nachiichtea vom 
Ziistaride der Meiinotiiten,” p. 207. 

[^0 ^'roiii this expnmion of oiir author, Home nmy he 
led t4> imitgiiie that Lahhadie was expelletl hy Uie JosuitH from 
tlieir society ; and many have, in eti'ect, entertained tliis notion. 
But tills is a paljiahle mistake ; and whoever will he at the |)ainM 
of ciuisultini^ the letter of ilio Abho Guujet to Father Nireroa 
(published in tlie Menioirefl des ii<»nitnes lllustres, tom. xx. p. 
142, 143), will iiud that Lahhadie had long solicited his dis- 
charge from that society, and after many refusals, obtained it at 
length in an honourable manner, hy a ]>ubHr a<*t signed at Hour- 
deaux, by one of the pnivincials, tlie ITlIi of April, 1039. For 
a full account of this restless, turbulent, ami visionary man, wlio, 
hy Ilia plans of liefurmation, ronductfii by a zeal destitute of 
prudence, prmlucefl much tumult amt disorder, Imth in the Ko- 
mish and reformed churches, see hi» Life, composed with learn- 
ing. impartiality, and judgment, by the Uev. Mr. Chauflepieil, 
in his Supplement to Bayle, entitled^ Nouveau Djctiaunaim 
Historique et Critique. 

Iggr [t’] Tins illustrious* princess seems to have !iad as pre- 
vailing a taste for fanaticism as her graiidfatlicr king James 
J. of England bad for sclujlastic theology. Slic carried mi a 
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CENT, settled at Altena, where its founder died two 
xvii. after his arrival. After the death of Lai)- 

PAKT If! his followers removed their wandering 

i community to Wiewert, in the district of North 
Holland, where it found a peaceful retreat, and 
soon fell into oblivion ; so that few, if any, traces 
of it are now to be found. 

Among the persons that became members of 
this sect, there were some whose learning and 
abilities gave it a certain degree of credit and re- 
putation, particulaidy Anna Maria Schuurman, 
of Utrecht, whose extensive erudition rendered 
her so famous, in the republic of letters, during 
the last century. The members of this commu- 
nity, if we are to judge of them by their own a(!- 
count of things, did not differ fron) the reformed 
church so much in the'r tenets and doctrines, 
as in their mannere an- 1 rules of discipline [fQ, 
for their founder exhibited, in his own conduct 


rorrespondonce with Penn, the famoiiB qnakpr, and otlif^r Tncm- 
Iiors of timt extravagant Roct- 8lio is, nevertheless, celebnited 
hy certain writers, on account of her application to the study of 
philosophy and poetry. That n poetical fancy may have rendered 
Iior Riisceptihlc of fanatical iniprossions is not impossible; hut 
how these impressions could be reconciled with a pbilosopliical 
spirit is more diHiciilt to imagine. 

[^] Labbadie always declared, that he embraced the 
doctrines of the reformed church. Nevertlndess, when ho 
called to perform the ministerial functions W) a French church at 
Middlehurg, in Zealand, he refused to suhscrifje their confession 
of faith. Bi^sides, if we examine his writin|srs, we shall find that 
he entertained very odd and singular opinions on various snh- 
jects. He maintained, among other things, ‘‘ that God miglit, 
and did, on certain occasions, deceive men — that the lioly Scrip- 
tures were not Biifhoient to lead men to salvation, unthout certain 
particular illuminations and revelarions from the Holy Ghost — 
that in rending the Sfriptuf’es, wo ought to give less attention 
to the litoral sense of the words than to the inward suggestions 
of the spirit, and that the efficacy of the tvord depended 
Mt>on him that preached it — ^that the faithful might to have 
ail things in common— that there is no subordination or di- 
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a most austere model of sanctity and obedience, 
which his disciples and follmvei's were obliged to 
imitate ; and they were taught to look for the 
communion of saints, not only in the invisible 
church, but also in a visible one, which, according 
to their views of things, ought to bo composed of 
none but of such pei’sons as were distinguished by 
their sanctity and virtue, and by a pious progress 
towards perfection. There are still extant several 
treatises composed by Labbadit', which sufficiently 
discover the temper and sjiirit of the man, and 
carry the evident marks of a lively and glowing 


Btinrtion of rniilv in iho true cliuirh of Christ — thnt Christ ivas 
to roigii a thousand years upon earth — that the conieniplativo 
life is a slate of ^nu’c and union with (lod, and the very heip^ht 
of jn'rfection — that the Clirisiian, whose mind is contented and 
calm, sees all tliinus in (lod, enjoys the Deity, and is perfectly 
indifferent aliout every tliinjr that pjisses in the world — and that 
the Christian arrives at ihaf happy .slate hy the exerciNO of a 
perfect self-denial, hy luornijiiiir the tlesh and all sensual affec- 
tions, and hy mental j^iayin*/’ llesides these, lio Jiad formed 
ainp^ular ideas of the Old and New 'JV-slaiiient, considered as 
covenants, as also concerning the Sabbath, and the true nature 
of a ('Iiristian church. 

It is n'markahie <*non 2 ;h that almost all the seclarieH of an 
eiithusiasiical turn, were desiroiis of erilerinp' into communion 
witli Lahhadie. Tlie Brownists ofl’crcd him their church at 
Middlehuns when he was suspended hy the Freijcli synod fnun 
In’s pastoral functions. 'riie (^uaki^rs sent their two leadiiip; 
inemhers, Kohert Barclay and Oorp^e Keith, to Amstejdam, 
wliile he resided tlu*re, to <’xarnine Jiis doctrine ; and, after several 
conferences with him, tlu'se two coiriuiissiouers offered to receive 
him into their communion, wlut*h he refusiid , probably from a 
principle of ambition, and the desire of retiiaininf^ head of a .sc*ct. 
Nay, it is said, tliat the famous William Penn made a oetxmd 
attmiipt to prain over the Luhha<li«l« ; and that he went for that 
puipose to Wiewert, where they resided afu*r the death of their 
founder, but without success. We d«) not pretend to answer for 
the certainty of these farts ; but sliall only observe, tliat they arc 
related hy Mollerus in hi.s Cimbria I.lterata, on the authority of 
a MS. Journal, of which several extracts have been f^ven by 
Joacb. Fred. Feller, in his Trimest. ix. Monumentoruiii inedi- 
tonim, sect. iii. a, 1717. p. 49S — .’>(Kh ^ 
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( F.NT. iirifigination, that was not tempered by the in- 
XVII. fiucnce of a sober and accurate judgment. And 
'pA*iir Ii! liereons of this character are sometimes carried, 
by the impetuosity of passion and the seduction 
of fancy, lioth into erroneous notions and licen- 
tious pursuits, we are not perhaps to reject, in 
consequence of an excessive charity, the testimo- 
nies of those who have found many things worthy 
of censure, both in the life and doctrine of this 


rioiiri^Mion 

niid 


turbulent enthusiast [c]. 

IV. Among the fanatical contemporaries of 
Labbadio, was the famous Antoinette Tiou- 


rignon <1(‘ la Porte, a native of Flanders, who 
pretended to be divinely inspired, and set apart, 
by a particular interposition of Heaven, to re- 
vive the true spirit of Ci nslianity, that had been 
extinguished by thcolo: ical animosities and de- 
bates. This female enlbusiast, whose religious 
feelings were aix-ompanicd with an unparalleled 
vivacity and ardour, and whose fancy was exube- 
rant beyond all expri'ssion, joined to these quali- 
ties a volubility of tongue, less wonderful indeed, 
yet much adapted to si'duce the unwary. Fur- 
nished with these useful talents, .slie began to [iro- 
jiagute her theological systi'in, and her enthusi- 
astical notions made a great noise in I'landers, 
Holland, and s(»me parts of (jcnnany, where she 
bad resided sonic years. Nor w as it only the ig- 
norant mullitinle that swallowed down with faci- 


lity her visionary doctrines ; since it is well 
known that several learned and ingenious men 
rvere persuaded of their truth, and caught the 


[f*] Spo Molleriis’ (’inilnia Literata, torn. iii. p. 35. and 
iHacoijc fui Hist<>r. Chpr‘<oiK**«. (’irnbriCtC. ]>. cap. v. p. 1-1. 
— Arnold, Ilistor. Epolrwast. vol. i. p, ii. lili. xvii. rap. x*xi. 
1». I18d. — Woi'Jimin, Hist. Errlps. SaT. x^ii. p. 11*27. — For an 
art oiint of tlu* two faintnis roip]mnions of T.ald»adit‘. Du 
Liirnon an<l Vvon, see IVlolliTus’ C'iinlnia 1/itoi’ata, tom. ii. p. 
4 7^. 10^211. 
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contagion of her fanaticism. After experiencing c'knt. 
various turns of fortune, and suflering inucli vexa- 
tion and mockeries on account of her religious 
fancies, she ended her days at Fraueker, in the 
province of Friesland, in the year 1080 . Her 
writings were voluminous ; hut it would he a‘ 
fruitless attempt to endeavour to draw from thorn 
an accurate and consistent scheme of religion. 

For the pi’etended divine light that guides people 
of this class does not proceed in a nu'thodical way 
of reasoning and argument ; it discovers itself by 
flashes which shed nothing hut thick darkness in 
the minds of those who investigate truth with the 
understanding, and do not trust to the rc'ports of 
fancy, lhatis so often governed hysenseaiKl [iassion. 

7\n att(*ntive reader will, however, learn something 
hy perusing the writings of this fanatical virgin ; 
h(j will be persuaded that her intellect must liavo 
been in a disonhu-ed state ; that the greatest part 
of her divine effusions were Irorrowed from the 
productions of the Mystics j and that, hy the in- 
temperance of her ipiaginatiiui, sin; has given an 
additional air of extravagance and absurdity to the 
tenets she has derived from these pompous onthn- 
siasts. If wo attend to the main and pn'dominant 
principle that reigns throughout the incoherent 
])rodnetioiis of llourignon, we shall find it to he 
the following: “ That the Clirislian ridigion t ei- 
ther consists in knowledge nor in practice, hut in 
a certain internal fooling and divine imjmlse, that 
arises immediately from cominuui(;n with the 
Deity Among the more considerable pa- 

[ f] Sep, tov im ample account of niMiriunon, tlie followini^ 
writers: Mollcr. Ciruhria Litprata, loin, ii. p. — hirrodmtio 
ill Histor. Cliersoncsi Cimliricns p. ii, p. i.>l. — Rav’t' s Diciinn- 
naire, tom. i. at the article liourip^inii, — Anmld, lllstoria I'cclew. 
el Iljeret. vol. ii. See also Toirel's Lpi>‘t. de Auctorihiis 

Mvhticis, sect. \iv. p. .jti.j. trealiM* ol PoiKT i -icrted 

ar the iMid of his book, Do Eruditicnie Solida el Suporilciaria. 
vol, ii. edit. Ito. 


I. I, ^2 
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CENT. Irons of this fanatical doctrine we may reckon 
Christian Bartholomew de Cordt, a Jansenist, 
TMir n. priest of the oratory at Mechlin, who died at 
Nordstrandt, in the duchy of Sleswick [y] ; and 
Peter Poiret, a man of a bold and penetrating ge- 
nius, who was a gr(*at master of the Cartesian 
philosophy [Z/]. Tliis latter has shown, in a strik- 
ing manner, by his own example, that knowledge 
and ignorance, reason and snpfwstition, are often 
divided by thin partitions; anti that they some- 
times not only <lwcll together in the same person, 
but also, byan unnatural and unaccountable union, 
lend each other mutual assistance, and thus en- 
gender monstrous productions. 

■nic eiiiio- V. The .same spirit, the same views, and the 
Sodetv" *!’aniekind of religion, tlr ;distinguis!iedBourignon, 
were observable in an i'.nglish, and also a female 
fanatic, name«l Jane T.eadley, who, towards the 
comdusion of this tu'utur}’, .sedneed by Ikt visions, 
predictions, and doctrines, a (!onsid(‘raIde iiumIxT 
of disciples, among whom tlu're were some persons 
of learning ; and thus gave risjc to what was called 
th(! Philadelphian Society. This woman was of 
opinion that all dissensionsamongChristianswould 
cease, and the kingdom of tlic Bedeemov become, 
even here below, a glorious scene of (diarity, con- 
cord, and felicity, if those who hear the name of 
Jesus, without regarding th(^ forms of doctrine or 
discipline that distinguish particular communions, 
would all join in committing their souls to the <“.are 
of the internal guide, to bo instructed, governed, 

[<73 CiiTibria Literata, torn. ii. p. 149. 

[A] l*oirpt di’psued out in an artful niantHM'^ aiul reduced to a 
kind of ftyHtPin, tlio wild and iiicoliornu fancies of Boiirigiion, in 
his larjfc work, entithMl, T/(Kcoiioinio Divine, ou Sysieiiie I rii- 
vei*sel, which was published, both in French ainl T.iitin, at Ani- 
»«terdain, in the year iit seven volumes Hvo. — T'or an ac- 

count of this Mtslic philosopher, whose name and rohnninouK 
writing have made such a noise, see Bibliotlu'ca i5n:m. 'j'ljculofr. 
Fhih»k tom. iii, p. i. p. 75. 
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and formed by divine impulse and suggestions. 
Nay, blie wcMit btill further, and declared, in the 
name of the Lord, that this desirable event would 
happen ; and that she had a divine commission to 
pi'oclaim the approach of this glorious communion 
of saints, mIio were to be gathered together in one 
Aibible univeibal church or kingdom, before the 
dissolution of this earthly globe. This prediction 
she delivered with a peculiar degree of eonfideiiee, 
from a notion tbfct her Philadelphian society was 
the true kingdom of Christ, in which alone the 
divin(' Sj)irit resided and reigned. Wo sludl not 
mention the other dreams of this enthiibiast, among 
Avhich the famous doctrine of the final restoration 
of all intelligent beings to perfection and happiness 
held an eminent place. Leadley «as less fortunate 
than Hourignon in this respeet, that she had not 
such an ehxjuent and ingenious patron ns Poiret, 
to plead her cause, and to gi\e an air of philosophy 
to her wild reveries. For I’ordagc and lirornley, 
who were the chief of her associates, had nothing 
to lecomnuMid them hut their mystic jnely and con- 
templative turn ofmiral. l*ordag<‘, more especially, 
was so far destitute of the pow<*rs of elocution and 
reasoning, that h«' (*ven surpassisl .laeoh lloehmen, 
whom he admired, in ohseuritj and nonsense j and, 
instead of imparling instru<*ti<»n to his readeis, did 
no more than excite in them a stupid kind of awe 
by a high-sounding jingle of pompous words [/]. 

[/] Sop Jo. WoH. IIistoiiA \Kra « pCiviIin, Scm. 

Dp(ctjii. \ p IVtn i’oin li HiKliotlio^a p. IGI. 

'JHJ. 2S(]. 
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